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PREFACE 


Previous studies of the Mexican Empire, 1863-1867, 
have tended to treat Emperor Maximilian as the hapless 
pawn of French foreign policy. In the vast literature 
on this subject, almost nothing has been said which 
would suggest that Maximilian had goals of his own. 
Even Count Corti’s classic two-volume work, Ma.xi- 
milian and Charlotte of Mexico, while fully aware of 
imperial Mexico’s determination to achieve indepen- 
dence, refrained from the logical development of that 
subject. 

These pages are therefore dedicated to redressing 
that imbalance. Imperial Mexico had a fully operative 
foreign ministry, and a vital and aggressive diplomatic 
corps stationed abroad. The European powers which 
recognized the empire accredited envoys and consuls to 
the Mexican court. The interaction of the interests of 
those powers in relation to Maximilian’s government 
will have a certain intrinsic significance for diplomatic 
historians. Over and above that, however, the general 
historian may perceive the significance of Mexico as a 
factor in the European and American balance of power. 
In those crucial years, 1863-1867, a bloody civil war 
came to an end in North America, and events in Poland, 
Denmark, Italy, and the German States vitally shifted 
the centers of world power. 

In the end, the Mexican Empire went down to its 
catastrophic ruin. Long before the events at Querétaro, 
European diplomacy had turned its back on an empire 
regarded as beyond salvation. Nevertheless, from 1863 
to 1865, serious European statesmen had high hopes for 
the success of the imperial venture and assigned it a 
role in their own Realpolitik. 

An examination of the diplomacy of the empire is 
therefore more than a retrospective survey of another 
lost cause. It involves an area, previously neglected, 
which will cast light upon the foreign policies of all the 
nations which recognized the sovereignty of the last 
Habsburg claimant to the Mexican throne of Charles V. 
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I. THE DIPLOMATIC VACUUM AT MEXICO CITY 


I forbear any comment on the proceedings which led to this state of 


things. 


It will be called an election by the people of Mexico. 


Impartial 


history will call it an appointment by the French Minister.* 


On May 29, 1863, Juan Antonio de la Fuente, foreign 
minister of the Republic of Mexico, addressed a circular 
note to the diplomatic corps stationed in his country. 
In it the envoys of friendly powers were invited to join 
the government of President Benito Juarez in orderly 
retreat to San Luis Potosi.2, On May 19, after a sixty- 
two-day siege, Puebla had fallen to General Louis Forey.® 
A French expeditionary force of 30,000 men held the 
supply road from Puebla to the sea. The way to Mexico 
City was open to the armies of Napoleon IIT.* 

At Mexico City, there was only a handful of diplo- 
mats to receive the foreign minister’s invitation. 
Thomas Corwin, envoy extraordinary and minister 
plenipotentiary of the United States, was dean of the 
diplomatic corps. The others were Don Manuel Nicho- 
las Corpancho, chargé d’affaires and consul general of 
Peru,> Don Narciso de Francisco Martin, charge 
d’affaires and consul of Venezuela,* Don Francisco de 


1T. Corwin to W. Seward, July, 20, 1863, No. 43, Mexico, 
U. S. National Archives, State Department Correspondence 
(hereafter cited as U. S. National Archives), Microcopy 97, 
Roll 31. 

2J. A. de la Fuente to T. Corwin, May 29, 1863, contained 
as an enclosure with T. Corwin to Seward, June 26, 1863, No. 
42, Mexico, tbid. 

3 Dabbs, 1963: pp. 42-49. 

4 Corti, 1928: 1: p. 212. 

5 For details of Corpancho’s considerable role during the 
French intervention, see Perkins, 1965: p. 460. 

6 A sketch of Martin’s career is given in Manuel Landaeta 
Rosales (ed.), Relaciones entre Mexico y Venezuela (Mexico, 
1927), pp. 11-13. This work is Number 21 in an extensive 


Thomas Corwin to William Seward 


Paula Pastor, chargé d’affaires of Ecuador, and Don R. 
Sotomayor Valdes, chargé d’affaires of Chile.” As each 
of the five were American continental republicans, an 
ideological sympathy with the plight of the Juarez re- 
gime may be presumed. Still, the diplomat can rarely 
afford to permit ideology to determine his judgment in 
the most delicate of his tasks. His essential duty is to 
evaluate, as accurately as possible, the degree to which 
the government to which he is accredited meets the 
definitions of sovereignty. Can the government main- 
tain order and enforce its own laws within its borders? 
Can it fulfill international obligations? On the face of it, 
the prospect of a republican regime at San Luis Potosi 
fulfilling sovereign obligations seemed slight indeed. 

In 1861 Juarez had declared all previous agreements 
with foreign states to be null and void and had su- 
spended, for two years, all payments of either capital or 
interest due on foreign loans. It had been this violent 
shock to Mexican credit which had precipitated the Lon- 
don Convention of October 30, 1861, between Spain, 
France, and Great Britain. What had begun as an allied 
tripartite attempt to force Juarez to observe contracts, 
had ended as a unilateral French effort to conquer the 


series published by the Mexican Foreign Ministry using docu- 
ments drawn from the Archivo Historico Diplomatico Mexicano. 
Hereafter, references to this series will cite AHDM and the 
number of the publication. | 

7 Diplomatic protocol of June 1, 1863, contained as an en- 
closure with Corwin to Seward, June 26, 1863, No. 42, Mexico, 
U. S. National Archives, Microcopy 97, Roll 31. 

8 Corti, 1928: 1: p. 26. 
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Fic. 1. Count Dubois de 


Jean Pierre Elzidore Alphonse, 
Saligny, Minister of France to the Mexican Republic; 


architect of the Mexican imperial regency. Riva Palacio, 


Mexico a Través de los Siglos, 5. 


country.” Now, with Puebla fallen to the invader, 
Mexican liberal republicanism seemed doomed.*® Statis- 
tics were impressive. ‘Fourteen thousand Juarista 
soldiers were French prisoners. Of these, a majority 
were persuaded to switch loyalties and ultimately some 
5,500 of the best were accepted for service in a Con- 
servative Mexican division under General Leonardo 
Marquez, operating under Forey’s command."? Al- 
though United States Minister Corwin estimated that 
Juarez still disposed of 25,000 troops, he also knew 
that only a paltry 8,000 men were available to escort the 
government to San Luis Potosi. In the confusion of 
rumors the small band of diplomats at Mexico City 
could not know exact details, but they did know that 
the armies of the Mexican Republic were shattered, her 
best officers captured or in flight, and her government 
about to depart the capital, making absolutely no pro- 


9 See Carl H. Bock, Prelude to Tragedy; the Negotiation and 
Breakdown of the Tripartite Convention of London, October 
31, 1861 (Philadelphia, 1966). 

10 For a discussion of European reaction to the fall of Puebla 
see Corti, 1928: 1: p. 212. 

11 Dabbs, 1963: p. 50. 

12 Corwin to Seward, June 26, 1863, No. 42, Mexico, U. S. 
National Archives, Microcopy 97, Roll 31. A more conserva- 
tive estimate of only 14,000 republican troops is offered in Corti, 


1928: p. 211. 


vision for the maintenance of order in a city of almost a 
quarter of a million people. When Juarez abandoned 
Mexico City on May 31 his most important weapon 
lay not in arms and men, but in the extraordinary 
powers which congress had granted him after lengthy de- 
bate. Upon those powers would Juarez rest during four 
years of stubborn defiance against the French, the Mexi- 


can imperialists, and indeed those of his brother liberals 


who insisted upon strict interpretation of the Mexican 
constitution.** 

The five chiefs of mission, therefore, met at the home 
of Mr. Corwin and prepared a reply to the foreign min- 
ister’s invitation which was a masterpiece of circum- 
locution : 


In the City of Mexico on the Ist June, 1863 the Diplo- 
matic Corps, assembled at the American Legation on the 
invitation of its Dean, His Excellency Mr. Thomas Corwin, 
Envoy Extraordinary and Minister Plenipotentiary of the 
United States of America to submit to the deliberation of 
the members of said body the answer to the note which 
the Minister for Foreign Relations for Mexico sent to 
each of the Diplomatic Ministers Resident at the Capital 
under date of 29 May, 1863 communicating the resolution 
of the Supreme Government to transfer for the present its 
residence to the City of San Luis Potosi and inviting them 
to pass over to the new residence as soon as may be 
possible; the said Ministers in view of the difficulty of com- 
munciating with their respective Governments from the 
new Capital, and considering that in the first days of the 
occupation of the City of Mexico by the French forces, 
they may render efficacious service to their respective 
fellow countrymen, and especially to the true interests of 
Mexico, and considering lastly the necessity for asking 
fresh instructions from their respective Governments 
about the change of residence,—determined to communicate 
to the Government—, in reply to the note above cited, 
their intention to continue to reside in this city, observing 
events until they shall receive fresh orders from their 
Government—, without prejudice to the continuation of the 
good understanding they have hitherto culivated with the 
actual Government of the Republic of Mexico.t® 


The practical effect of the diplomatic protocol of June 
1, was to suspend diplomatic relations between the 
Mexican Republic and the diplomats still resident at the 
abandoned capital. For a short time, even after the ar- 
rival of the French, Don Juan Antonio de la Fuente 
continued to correspond with them through secret mes- 
sengers in contact with Corwin.t® Indeed, so long as 
Juarez remained at San Luis Potosi, his government 
continued to urge the foreign envoys to slip through the 
French lines and to rejoin the government to which 
they were accredited. Nothing came of it, however." 


13 Dabbs, 1963: p. 53. 

14 Scholes, 1957: p. 91. 

15 Diplomatic protocol of June 1, 1863, contained as an en- 
closure with Corwin to Seward, June 26, 1863, No. 42, Mexico, 
U. S. National Archives, Microcopy 97, Roll 31. 

16 Corwin to J. A. de la Fuente, June 23, 1863, ibid. 

17 Fuente to Seward, July 22, 1863, San Luis Potosi; M. 
Romero to Seward, February 24, 1864, Washington, U. S. 
National Archives, Microcopy 54, Roll 8. Seward gave Corwin 
complete freedom to choose residence in San Luis Potosí, 
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On June 5, General ‘Francois Achille Bazaine, Forey’s 
second in command, received a visit by the consuls of 
Great Britain, Spain, Prussia, and the United States!’ 
who came to inform the French that, although they 
were neutral in the actual war between France and 
Mexico, they wished to inform the French of Juarez’s 
departure and the urgent need for the establishment of 
some new authority. The foreign legations and con- 
sulates had undertaken to organize a civil police force 
of 700 men and recognized the old Conservative General 
Mariano Salas as being in command, but the French 
entry was still anxiously awaited by foreigners who 
feared looting and anarchy.*® 

Thus the actual entry of the French into Mexico's 
ancient capital was triumphant and free of bloodshed. 
The circumstances surrounding the arrival of Forey 
and Bazaine at the city rendered it easy for the political 
directorate of the expedition to spin a thin web of truth 
with which to wrap a gross and clumsy lie. Thence- 
forth it was claimed that French arms had merely re- 
established order in a country fallen into anarchy ; that 
the French were merely disinterested friends who had 
made it possible for the Mexican people to determine 
their own governmental forms.*° 

Dubois de Saligny, who had been France’s minister to 
Mexico until the breach in relations, returned in the van 
of the army. Saligny had been, from the first, more 
interested in creating a monarchical and clericalist solu- 
tion for Mexico’s problems than he had been in genuine 
negotiation with the liberal republicans. Now, he 
enjoyed Napoleon III’s confidence and was furnished 
with full political powers by the French foreign min- 
istry. He was thus enabled, in unnatural haste, to 
engineer the tour de force of creating a Mexican 
government to which he could be accredited as French 
envoy.*? 

On June 7, 1863, Bazaine had led the French van- 
guard into the capital. On June 10 Forey made his 
triumphal entry with his staff and the main force.” 
Three days later Saligny addressed a memorandum to 
Forey which was published a few months later. In it the 
diplomat set forth in painful detail the machinery for 
calling a new Mexican government into being. 

Saligny rested his proposal upon the remarkable 


Mexico City, or to return home. Corwin rejected San Luis 
Potosi outright. See Seward to Corwin, September 18, Octo- 
ber 26, 1863, Nos. 85 and 87, Washington, ibid., Microcopy 77, 
Roll 113. 

18 Le Moniteur Franco-Mexicain, June 5, 1863. 

19 Dabbs, 1963: p. 53. 

20 Decrees announcing the establishment of a Mexican mon- 
archy, contained as enclosures with T. Corwin to Seward, July 
20, 1863, No. 43, Mexico, U. S. National Archives, Microcopy 
97, Roll 31. A directive issued a full year before the seizure of 
Mexico City clearly outlined Forey’s political and diplomatic 
attitude on this important question. See Napoleon III to 
General Forey, July 3, 1862, Duniway, 1903: pp. 317-318. 

21Dabbs, 1963: pp. 56-57. 

22 Ibid., p. 54. 
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assumption that the capital of Mexico was the nation it- 
self, in miniature, since the elite of all the provinces re- 
sided there. Continuing to the next rung of this shaky 
ladder of logic, Saligny urged that the voice of Mexican 
popular sovereignty could be heard if thirty-five of the 
“most honorable” men in the capital were constituted a 
“superior junta.” The junta would then designate three 
men with two alternates to serve as an executive. The 
omnipotent thirty-five would also elect 215 Mexican 
citizens who, with the original junta, would constitute 
an “Assembly of Notables.” The Notables would then 
freely determine the future government of the country 
and establish pro tempore a government by commit- 
tees.”° 

On Saturday, June 20, the Moniteur Franco-M exi- 
cain, organ of the French military government, ordained 
the procedures for the creation of an “Assembly of 
Notables.” In addition, a decree by General Forey 
dated June 18 listed the names of thirty-five Mexicans 
who had consented to serve in the superior junta.** 

For the five legations stranded in Mexico City, which 
were accredited to the republican government at San 
Luis Potosi, the junta government so hastily created 
under French patronage was a challenge and a threat. 

On June 24, each of the diplomats received an identi- 
cal invitation, addressed from the national palace, and 
signed by Don J. Miguel Arroyo. That gentleman de- 
scribed himself as “chief official” of the Department of 
Foreign Affairs. The diplomats were asked to attend 
the inauguration of the provisional government at noon, 
the next day, and to participate in a Te Deum to be 
celebrated at the cathedral immediately thereafter.” 

None of the accredited envoys at Mexico City ac- 
cepted the invitation. Thomas Corwin’s reply 1s of 
special interest, reflecting as it does, the diplomatic cul- 
de-sac into which the erection of the junta had forced 
the isolated American diplomats. The United States 
minister ostentatiously underlined “Private and Un- 
official’ at the top of his note. He did not use his own 
official titles nor did he recognize those affected by 
Arroyo. His tone was courteous but cool : 


You are doubtless aware that I am the accredited min- 
ister of the United States to the Government of Mexico, as 
organized and existing for some years past, with Mr. 
Juarez for its executive chief magistrate. I have as yet 
received no official information of the establishment of any 
other Government over the country comprehended within 
the limits of the United States of Mexico. 

Occupying, as my Government does, the position of 
perfect neutrality between the French and Mexican bel- 
ligerents, I deem it my duty as the representative of the 
United States to abstain from any act which could be con- 


23 Saligny to Forey, June 13, 1863, contained as an enclosure 
with Corwin to Seward, December 1, 1863, No. 48, Mexico, 
U. S. National Archives, Microcopy 97, Roll 31. 

24 Le Moniteur Franco-Me.xicain, June 20, 1863. 

25 J. Miguel Arroyo to T. Corwin, June 24, contained as an 
enclosure with Corwin to Seward, June 26, 1863, No. 42, 
Mexico, U. S. National Archives, Microcopy 97, Roll 31. 
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strued into a recognition of any other Government than 
that to which I am accredited, until I shall receive further 
instructions on that subject from the President of the 
United States. 

Please, Sir, accept my thanks for your courteous note 
of invitation.*® 


The situation was patently absurd. A conservative 
government existed at Mexico City whose sovereignty 
was recognized by France alone, represented by the 
very useful Mr. Saligny. Five legations were resident 
at Mexico City which were accredited to and recognized 
only the liberal republican government at San Luis 
Potosi.27 That government had only one fully accredited 


26 Corwin to Arroyo, June 25, 1863, contained as an enclosure 
with tbid. 

27Venezuela withdrew her mission from Mexico almost as 
soon as the regency was established. The Peruvians were the 
next to leave, having been expelled, without explanation, by 
Arroyo’s foreign office. See collective diplomatic protest of 
August 21 contained as an enclosure with Corwin to Seward, 
August 27, 1863, No. 46, Mexico, ibid. The best explanation for 
the discrimination against Peru probably can be found in the 
fact that a public subscription for aid to Juarez was opened at 
Lima without objection from and probably with the support of 
the Peruvian government. See Peruvian Committee to Juarez, 
July 13, 1863, Lima, AHDM, No. 17: pp. 141-142. Ecuador 
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envoy extraordinary and minister plenipotentiary 
abroad, the very able Don Matias Romero at Washing- 
ton.”8 

Still, in the summer of 1863, as two Mexican govern- 
ments contended for that diplomatic recognition which 
is essential to sovereignty, a vacuum existed.. In the 
chancelleries of Europe they discussed the physics of 
political vacuums. Plans were made to fill the one at 
Mexico. 


ultimately withdrew her personnel voluntarily. Both the United 
States and Chile maintained consuls in Mexico throughout the 
duration of the empire, though they enjoyed no official status. 
See Almanach de Gotha, 1866: p. 741. The United States, alone 
among the American republics, continued to maintain an unac- 
credited legation in Imperial Mexico until January, 1866. See 
W. Corwin to Seward, January 15, 1866, No. 18, Mexico, U. S. 
National Archives, Microcopy 97, Roll 31. 

28 On October 27, 1863, Romero was accredited at Washing- 
ton as envoy extraordinary and minister plenipotentiary of 
Mexico. Letters of accreditation and text of official addresses 
contained in U. S. National Archives, Microcopy 54, Roll 8. 
The republic dispatched Don Jesús Terán to Europe in Novem- 
ber, 1863, to seek the recognition of European states. He 
served usefully, until his premature death two years later, but 
never gained official status at any court. See AHDM, Series 
2, No. 1. 


II. AGONIZING DECISIONS AT MIRAMAR 


I regret, quite sincerely, to be obliged to report . . . that the acceptance 


of the Crown of Mexico by His Imperial and Royal Highness . 


. . has 


been heard of here with astonishment and regret, and that not only the 


conservative party, but also .. 


. the liberals . 


. . say that they cannot 


conceive how a member of the Imperial Family can accept a throne from 


the enemy of his country and his dynasty and. . 


. regard him not only 


as his benefactor, but also as his protector... .+ 


Baron von Hugel, Austrian Minister to Belgium 


On July 11, 1863, the Assembly of Notables, drawn 
almost entirely from the populace of Mexico City, issued 
a decree in the name of the Mexican nation. That 
assembly, claiming that it acted in absoulte freedom, 
proclaimed a hereditary Mexican monarchy. An im- 
perial crown was offered to Archduke Ferdinand Maxi- 
milian of Austria. Napoleon III was specifically offered 
the privilege of choosing another Catholic prince if, “for 
reasons impossible to foresee,” the archduke could not 
accept.’ 

The diplomatic history of the Mexican Empire begins 
with the moment when the Habsburg prince became a 
Mexican emperor. Consequently this work will not 
cover the long negotation which had begun in 1861 and 
which was not concluded until April, 1864. 

Indeed it is almost impossible to define the exact mo- 


1 Baron Charles von Hügel to Count Johann von Rechberg- 
Rothenléwen, Austrian foreign minister, October 7, 1863, No. 
94 A-B, Brussels, Haus-Hof-und Staatsarchiv, Vienna, Poli- 
tischen Archiv des k. k. Ministerium des Aussern, photostatic 
facsimiles, Library of Congress, Washington (hereafter cited as 
Min, d. Auss.), Box 51. 

2 Callcott, 1965: p. 47. 


ment when the archduke became a sovereign, assuming 
the right to conduct diplomacy as an equal among equals. 
Long before April 10, 1864, when Emperor Maxi- 
milian and Empress Charlotte formally accepted the 
imperial crown at Miramar, they accepted some of the 
prerequisites of sovereignty and became active and 
passive elements in European diplomacy. 

The first news of the carefully engineered Mexican 
offer to Maximilian reached western Europe on August 
8, 1863. Even though there had been rumors circulat- 
ing through the foreign ministries of the world ever 
since Napoleon had first offered the archduke a Mexi- 
can crown in September, 1861, this denouement excited 
surprise.” Indeed, both before and after the junta con- 
verted itself into a regency, speculation continued as to 
possible alternate choices if Maximilian refused the 
crown.’ Several diplomats assumed that the Habsburg 


3 Corti, 1928: 1: p. 114. 

4Few diplomats were informed from the beginning of the 
negotiations between Napoleon and Maximilian. One of these 
was the Italian ambassador at Paris. See Count Constantine 
Nigra to Italian Foreign Minister Baron Bettino Ricasoli, 
February 6, 1862, Doc. Dip., 1959: 2: pp. 116-118. 
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candidature was merely a subterfuge behind which 
Napoleon hid his ambitions for a ‘French candidate such 
as his cousin Prince Napoleon, or for a son of Lucien 
Bonaparte or for his bastard half-brother, the Duke de 
Morny. Other rumors insisted that Napoleon would 
back the Count of Flanders, younger son of Leopold, 
King of the Belgians and brother of Maximilian’s con- 
sort, Charlotte." 

Even the Austrians were incredulous. The candida- 
ture of the archduke had received the consent of the 
emperor and government of Austria beforehand.® 
Nevertheless, the imperial chancellor and foreign min- 
ister, Johann Bernhard, Count von Rechberg-Rothen- 
lowen, had always discouraged it.” When, within a week 
after the news of the Mexican offer reached Vienna, the 
United States minister at Vienna, John Lothrop 
Motley, discussed it with Rechberg, he received a sur- 
prising reply. The Austrian said, “We regard all that 
is reported as far as relates to His Imperial Highness as 
not having occurred.” 8 When Rechberg was informed 
by the Austrian chargé d’affaires at Washington of 
widespread hostility to monarchical plans for Mexico.° 
Rechberg promptly ordered that diplomat to make it 
plain to the United States government that Archduke 
Ferdinand Maximilian’s relations to Mexico were his 
personal affair and that the Austrian government was 
entirely foreign to them. Chargé d’Affaires Giorgi was 
admonished to keep all of his references to Mexico 
personal and unofficial.1° As though to underline the 
absolute disinterest of the Viennese cabinet in Maxi- 
milian’s Mexican ambitions, Rechberg went so far as to 
write directly to the archduke to remind him to avoid 
involving Austria in any of his foreign negotiations.** 

Maximilian’s original reaction to the offer of a Mexi- 
can crown had been to set conditions. They were: (1) 
A joint guarantee of the new monarchy by France and 
Great Britain, covered by a military alliance with 


5 Corwin to Seward, July 20, December 26, 1863, Nos. 43 and 
49, Mexico, U. S. National Archives, Microcopy 97, Roll 31; 
U. S. Minister to Belgium Henry S. Sanford to Seward, July 
9, August 7, 13, 1863, private letters, Brussels, U. S. National 
Archives, Microcopy 193, Roll 7; Confederate States Com- 
mercial Agent Henry Holtz to Secretary of State Judah P. 
Benjamin, January 16, 1864, No. 35 London, U. S. National 
Archives, Microcopy 275, Roll 30, p. 1003. 

6 Corti, 1928: 1: pp. 108-109. 

7 Ibid., pp. 116, 123. 

8 Motley to Seward, August 16, 
Lynch, 1944: p. 86. 

9 Count Nicholas de Giorgi to Rechberg, January 16, 1864, 
No. 2, Washington, Min. d. Auss., Box 61. As Maximilian’s 
consort Archduchess Charlotte was a Belgian princess, the 
Belgian legation at Washington also reported American hostility 
with grave concern. See Chargé d’Affaires Berghmans to 
Belgian Foreign Minister Charles Rogier, August 9, 1863, No.. 
16, Sharon Springs, N. Y., U. S. National Archives, Belge, 
Ministére des Affaires Etrangéres, Correspondance Politique 
(hereafter cited as Belge, AAE), Microcopy T125, Roll 4. 

10 Rechberg to Giorgi, February 1, 1864, Vienna, Min. d. 
Auss., Box 80. 

11 Corti, 1928: 1: p..243. 
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Mexico for at least fifteen years. (2) A clear-cut ex- 
pression of Mexican popular support for the monarchy. 
(3) A loan jointly guaranteed by France and Great 
Britain. (4) A corps of four thousand European 
volunteers to form the nucleus of a Mexican army 
which could permit French withdrawal.?? 

From August 8 through September, 1863, Maxi- 
milian’s agents, actively supported by the personal in- 
fluence of his father-in-law, Leopold of Belgium, had 
sought to obtain these basic resources. The British 
cabinet, however, made absolutely no move to encourage 
the imperial candidate’s hopes. London had no inten- 
tion of offering either military or financial support.?® 
Since British guarantees had been a part of Maxi- 
milian’s sine qua non conditions from his first conversa- 
tions with the French, the failure to obtain them, plus 
the unwillingness of France to pledge her army for a 
fifteen-year period would have offered an honorable 
avenue of escape. By October, however, the archduke 
no longer saw withdrawal as a possibility. Encouraged 
by the ambitions of his wife, lulled into unrealistic hopes 
by the promises of King Leopold, and flattered by the 
exaggerations of the Mexican conservatives who 
pressed him to accept the crown without precondi- 
tions,’® the Habsburg prince walked into the well-set 
trap. On October 3, 1863, he consented to receive a 
Mexican delegation’! at the Chateau of Miramar, that 
Adriatic palace near Trieste which he and Charlotte had 
planned together." 

The long and flowery speech officially apprising the 
archduke of the crown tendered to him on July 11, was 
delivered by the leader of the delegation, Don Jose 
Maria Gutiérrez de Estrada. Born in 1800, the latter 
had not been in Mexico since 1840. A convinced mon- 
archist and a clericalist of reactionary stamp, he re- 
sided in Rome. Ironically Gutiérrez de Estrada never 
visited his homeland again, even during the short dura- 
tion of that empire which he had done so much to 
create. Still, it must be said that the Mexican had one 
great virtue, consistency. He had been a lifelong mon- 
archist. In 1821 he had formed part of a delegation 
which had offered the Mexican crown to Archduke 
Charles of Habsburg. His insistence upon monarchy, 
however, had alienated him from both liberal and con- 
servative republicans. His long absence from Mexico 
had deprived him of any genuine political influence. 


12 Ibid., pp. 234-236. 

13 Archduke Ferdinand Maximilian to Emperor Napoleon ITI, 
August 10, 31, September 12, 27, 1863, ibid., pp.. 378, 381-384, 
388-389; Sanford to Seward, September 22, October 8, 9, 1863, 
Private, Brussels, U. S. National Archives, Microcopy 193, Roll 
7; Hügel to Rechberg, October 7, 1863, No. 94 A-B, Brussels, 
Min. d. Auss., Box 51; Queen Victoria’s Journal, July 2, 4, 
1867, Victoria’s Letters: 1: 440-441. 

14 Desternes and Chandet, 1964: p. 171. 

15 Ibid., p. 167. 

16 The names of the members of the delegation are given in 
Dabbs, 1963: p. 59. 

17 Corti, 1928: 1: p. 259. 
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Still Ferdinand Maximilian seemed to be totally de- 
ceived by the man’s flattery and by his doctrinaire con- 
fidence that the Mexicans desired a monarchy and that 
only an imperial government could save the country 
from absorption by the United States.’ 

The archduke’s reply satisfied no one. He had shown 
the original text of his speech both to his brother, 
Emperor Francis Joseph and to his patron Emperor 
Napoleon. ‘Francis Joseph had insisted upon the re- 
moval of a phase declaring that the “Emperor, as the 
august head of our house, and I are deeply moved... .” 
The Austrian sovereign wanted no public association 
with the affair. More benignly, he had urged his 
brother to insist clearly upon the original conditions 
which the archduke himself had set.?® 

Ferdinand Maximilian removed the phrase to which 
his brother objected, but retained another which in- 
volved Francis Joseph less directly. It stated, “. .. I 
shall be ready, with the consent of the illustrious chief 
of my family, and trusting to the protection of the Al- 
mighty, to accept the throne.” With regard to insistence 
upon conditions, however, he was much less explicit. 
He did maintain the condition that the entire nation 
should manifest its will, not merely the capital. He 
described this as a Napoleonic idea. He disappointed 
his brother and, in the long run, betrayed himself, by 
failing to insist upon specific guarantees from either 
Britain or France.2° He referred vaguely to his original 
conditions by stating that as sovereign it would be his 
sacred duty to “demand for the proposed Empire, every 
‘necessary guarantee to secure it against the dangers 
which threaten its integrity and independence.” °! Even 
this weak statement was altered by Napoleon when the 
speech was published in the official French Moniteur so 
that “demand” became “request.” ?? 


18 Ibid., pp. 17, 18, 22, 29-35, 145-154, 183-185, 195-197, 283. 

19 [bid., p. 260. 

20 The archduke’s father-in-law, King Leopold I of Belgium 
may have unwittingly contributed to this blunder. He had 
assured his daughter, Archduchess Charlotte that the British 
refused to give formal assurances for fear of provoking the 
United States, but that . . . “eventually, England will surely be 
involved in war with them and therefore the establishment of 
the Mexican Empire is of great importance to them.” See 
Tyrner-Tyrnauer, 1962: p. 102. 

21 The Mexican press contained texts of the delegation’s 
address and the archduke’s reply. Translations enclosed in 
Corwin to Seward, December 1, 1863, No. 48, Mexico, U. S. 
National Archives, Microcopy 97, Roll 31. The events at 
Miramar were reported in great detail, even by diplomats whose 
countries had little direct interest in Mexico. The texts of both 
addresses were analyzed carefully (Turkish Ambassador to 
France Djemil Pasha to Turkish Foreign Minister Aali Pasha, 
October 2, 1863, No. 577/99, Paris, microfilm in possession of 
the author, Turkish Foreign Ministry Documents [hereafter 
cited as Turkey, F. M.] Consul General Cazzaiti to Aali Pasha, 
October 3, 10, 1863, Nos. 600, 601, Trieste, ibid.; Aali Pasha 
to Cazzaiti, October 22, 1863, No. 8480-5, Constantinople, 
ibid.). 

22 Corti, 1928: 1: p. 264. 
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Thus, through their breathless anxiety to gain a 
throne, the archducal couple allowed their position to be 
transformed, to their disadvantage. They had started 
as uncommitted free agents negotiating with Napoleon 
for a Mexican throne, the creation of which would allow 
France to withdraw from that country without loss of 
honor. Through their anxiety to wear crowns, Ferdi- 
nand Maximilian and Charlotte had ignored the prudent 
advice of Emperor Francis Joseph and Count Rechberg. 
They had descended to the status of humble suppliants 
for favors from a gracious French patron. 

Nevertheless, even after the reception of the Mexican 
delegation on October 3, Ferdinand Maximilian was 
still not yet chained to the Mexican chariot. He told 
Gutiérrez privately that he was concerned that only 
sixty-six cities, most of them small towns, had declared 
for him. He put in writing a memorandum in which 
he demonstrated that a majority of the country still ac- 
knowledged Juarez. He also entered discussions, with 
the Mexican delegation, of the crucial conditions for a 
loan of 150 millions, the ownership of church lands 
nationalized by Juarez, the settlement of the indemnity 
for the costs of the war, demanded by France, the 
length of the French occupation, and even the position 
of his wife in the event of his own death without an 
heir. The discussion of such matters, did not, of course 
constitute an acceptance of the throne, but their treat- 
ment in detail aroused hopes in the hearts of the Mexi- 
can monarchists which would have made refusal seem 
an act of shameful betrayal at a later date.?* 

After October, the aspiring candidate would probably 
have accepted any explanation, however transparent, 
which would have made it appear that his original pre- 
conditions had been met. His primitive requirement 
that he would accept the throne only if invited to do so 
by the “great majority of the nation” had been whittled 
down to the declarations of support which were given 
him by the larger towns as the French army expanded 
the area under its control.2* The French became adept 
at setting up polling places in captured towns, and in 
obtaining the “freely exercised vote” of passing pedes- 
trians.”° 

French Foreign Minister Edouard Drouyn de Lhuys, 
informed Gutiérrez that France could not bind herself 
for fifteen years in a formal treaty but that the archduke 
could be confident that Napoleon would stand by the 
work he had begun.” The English, from the first, had 


23 The persons in the delegation most consulted in these 
conversations were Gutierrez, José Hidalgo, and Ignacio 
Aguilar. See tbid., p. 263. 

24 Ibid., p. 306. 

25 Blasio, 1924: p. xviii. 

26 Corti, 1928: 1: pp. 264-265. For a variety of reasons, of 
which the Mexican intervention was a very important one, the 
French parliamentary elections of 1863 increased the opposition 
by 1,290,000 votes and sent eleven more opposition deputies to 
the legislative body. The overwhelming majority of the Pro- 
cureurs Généraux throughout the country reported rising popu- 
lar hostility to the maintenance of a French army in Mexico. 
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taken an aggrieved attitude. The London cabinet had 
been one of the original partners in the tripartite Lon- 
don Convention of October 31, 1861, but the dispatch 
of 800 British marines to Vera Cruz had been intended 
to chastize a republic, not to erect a monarchy. The ag- 
gressive and self-interested behavior of the French and 
Spanish signatories to the London Convention had so 
startled Lords Palmerston and Russell that they had 
withdrawn into righteous isolation.2* Queen Victoria, 
faithful to the memory of her beloved Prince Albert, 
continued to reiterate his opposition and her own, to the 
entry of her cousins upon so dangerous a venture.”* So 
strong was British resistance to Maximilian’s imperial 
aspirations, that it was esteemed a favor when Queen 
Victoria consented to receive Ferdinand Maximilian 
and Charlotte in March, 1864. Even then, it was only 
as private guests; the sovereign honors shown to the 
party could be described as intended for the King of the 
Belgians who accompanied his daughter Charlotte on a 
visit to his niece Victoria.”° 

There is no reason to doubt that the self-deluded 
archduke and his ambitious consort were completely 
sincere in their ultimate belief that they had been invited 
to Mexico by popular acclamation. Only a sleep-walker, 
however, could have accepted the financial and military 
terms consecrated at Miramar, without regarding them 
as suicidal. Some of these will be discussed in greater 
detail shortly, but they ought to be set in proper chrono- 
logical order for clarity’s sake. 

The financial question was and had been the corner- 
stone of the entire Mexican venture. The preposterous 
and sordid Jecker claim °° was only part of the kaleido- 
scope of Mexican indebtedness. It had been the general 
instability of that republic’s finances which had induced 
the intervention in the first place. It remained the one 
motive for intervention which Napoleon did not repudi- 
ate even after he had abandoned Maximilian.’ 


The courageous honesty of these lesser functionaries allowed 
neither the emperor nor his foreign minister to doubt the deter- 
mination of the French people to leave that country. See Case, 
1936: p. 349. Other observers whose sympathy with Maximi- 
lian may be assumed, also correctly assessed the state of French 
public opinion. See Confederate Commissioner John Slidell to 
J. P. Benjamin, March 16, 1864, No. 58, Paris, U. S. National 
Archives, Microcopy 275, Roll 30, pp. 1063-1064. 

27 Corti, 1928: 1: p. 330; Tyrner-Tyrnauer, 1962: p. 46; 
Case, 1936: p. 310; AHDM, Nos. 10 and 25. 

28 Queen Victoria’s Journal, July 2, 4, 1867, Victoria’s Letters, 
1: pp. 440-441. 

29 Empress Eugénie to Charlotte, March 16, 1864, Corti, 1928: 
1: pp. 396-398; Hügel to Rechberg, February 26, March 17, 
1864, Nos. 17 and 27, Min. d. Auss., Box 51; Confederate Com- 
missioner A. Dudley Mann to J. P. Benjamin, February 29, 
1864, unnumbered, London, U. S. National Archives, Micro- 
copy 275, Roll 30, pp. 1042-1043. 

380 The Jecker Claim is described in Corti, 1928: 1: pp. 104, 
131; Tyrner-Tyrnauer, 1962: pp. 56-57, 136; Callcott, 1965: 
pp. 27-28. See also Loliée, 1909; Schnerb, 1949: pp. 181, 229, 
295, 

31 Gille, 1965: pp. 193-250; AHDM, Nos. 26 and 30. 
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As complicated as the financial picture was, however, 
it was rendered even more so by the intrusion of a 
political element. William M. Gwin, who had been a 
United States senator from California before the Civil 
War, appeared at Paris in 1863, and gained entry to 
Napoleon’s presence. He does not seem to have pos- 
sessed any sort of credentials from the government of 
the Confederate States, but his proposals undoubtedly 
gave satisfaction to the Richmond cabinet. 

Senator Gwin assured Napoleon that a substantial 
emigration from the southern states into Mexico could 
be easily induced if a French army could guarantee their 
security. He painted a glowing picture of the untapped 
mineral wealth of western Mexico. Almost immedi- 
ately, the specific idea of a French protectorate for the 
Mexican state of Sonora was born. It is surprising 
that Napoleon failed to perceive that a French army, 
occupying territory directly south of what is now 
Arizona, would become embroiled with the United 
States. Heedless of that, the emperor became infatu- 
ated with the dream of a French colony, disguised as a 
protectorate, on the shores of the Pacific.*? 

In July, 1863, Napoleon had recalled his military 
commander in Mexico, General Forey, promoting him 
to marshal as he did so. Simultaneously he summoned 
the conservative Saligny home. ‘Forey was replaced 
immediately by his  second-in-command, General 
Bazaine.°* Saligny was replaced in January, 1864, by 
the Marquis de Montholon, a liberal anti-clericalist who 
it was hoped would reflect the policy of his government 
more faithfully than had Saligny. As the only diplomat 
properly accredited to the Mexican regency govern- 
ment, he enjoyed some of the same advantages accruing 
to his predecessor.** 

His first important duty was the negotiation of a 
treaty which would simultaneously commit Mexico to 
the payment of French military expenses and virtually 
seal a French protectorate over Sonora. Undoubtedly 
the timing of such a treaty was intended to present 
Ferdinand Maximilian with a fait accompli. On Febru- 


32 William M. Gwin had grown to maturity in Tennessee, 
Mississippi, and Louisiana and had served as California’s first 
United States senator. At the outbreak of the Civil War, 
Gwin had been arrested aboard a ship in Panama and in- 
terned, as a Confederate sympathizer, in New York. Re- 
leased in 1863, he had gone to Paris to press his proposals 
upon Napoleon. See Dictionary of American Biography, 
8: pp. 64-65; Perkins, 1965: p. 491. 

33 Dabbs, 1963: pp. 60-63. Reluctant to leave, Forey de- 
layed his departure until October (zbid., p. 63). 

34 T. Corwin to Seward, January 27, 1864, No. 51, Mexico, 
U. S. National Archives, Microcopy 97, Roll 31. The Mar- 
quis de Montholon had been born at St. Helena during the 
exile of Napoleon I on that island. He was thus possessed of 
a name embodying a link to the Bonapartist tradition. Be- 
fore taking the Mexican post, he had been French consul at 
New York for more than twenty years, married an American, 
and raised his daughters in the United States. For a sym- 
pathetic appraisal of Montholon, see Ferri-Pisani, 1959: pp. 
41-43. 
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ary 27, 1864, a nine-article treaty was signed at Mexico 
City by the Marquis de Montholon, on behalf of France, 
and Don Miguel Arroyo and Don Martin de Castillo for 
Mexico.*® 

The pact acknowledged a Mexican debt of 210,000,000 
francs payable to France for the purely military ex- 
penses of 1862-1863. Interest on the debt was to be 
five per cent annually, starting January 1, 1864. The 
claims of French civilian nationals were to be settled in 
a separate treaty later. 

As a guarantee of the payment of the military debt 
alone, Mexico was to concede to France the exclusive 
right to exploit all the mines in the state of Sonora 
which were not already legally in operation. France 
was to have the choice of occupying Sonora for fifteen 
years with regular troops or might permit French con- 
cessionnaire companies to organize their own armed 
forces. At least one-tenth of the net sum earned for the 
French treasury by the mine concessions was to be 
credited to the payment of the military debt.** 

Although Ferdinand Maximilian’s name was not 
mentioned in the treaty, since he had not yet accepted 
the crown, it was obvious that his unofficial assent 
would be required. To Napoleon’s chagrin, the arch- 
duke repudiated the act of the Regency. He was con- 
vinced that his reign would be badly begun by the ap- 
parent cession of Sonora to France.’ Napoleon con- 
tinued to urge the Sonora project upon the archduke, 
but he did not exercise pressure and the Habsburg 
candidate did not perceive the prime importance which 
Napoleon placed upon the matter.** Napoleon obtained 
no concessions before the archduke’s departure for 
Mexico. 

The temporary abandonment of the Sonora project at 
the behest of the imperial candidate, made it important 
that a new financial convention be concluded. It was 
essential that Ferdinand Maximilian should approve 
the pact even before accepting the throne. Since 
August, when the erection of a Mexican throne had be- 
come public knowledge in Europe, negotiations had 
been under way between the French cabinet and Ferd- 
inand Maximilian’s agents in three separate areas. 
These were: the Mexican financial obligations to 
France; the French military obligations to Mexico; and 
the negotiation of a loan with private capitalists.®° 


35 Arroyo, to whom reference has been made previously, was 
undersecretary of state for foreign affairs and Castillo held the 
post of undersecretary of state for finances under the Mexican 
regency government. 

36 Nine-article financial treaty signed by Arroyo, Castillo, and 
Montholon, February 27, 1864, Mexico, Haus-Hof-und Staatsar- 
chiv, Vienna, Hausarchiv Kaiser Maximilians von Mexiko, 
Photostatic Facimiles, Library of Congress, Washington (here- 
after cited as HHUSA, Maximilian), Box 130. 

37 Corti, 1928: 1: p. 327. 

38 bid. 1: p. 341; 2, p. 449. 

39 See the text of the correspondence between Napoleon and 
the archduke in ibid. 1: pp. 379-402. 
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To ensure the archduke’s consent to the agreements, 
Napoleon invited him urgently to come to Paris and 
complete the negotiations in person.*® He procrastinated, 
alleging unalterable previous engagements and illness. 
The Austrian minister at Brussels, however, observed 
that the prince could not have been very sick since he 
had been seen, recently, walking in bad weather.*t The 
equally malicious Confederate States commissioner at 
Brussels was also certain that the archduke used procras- 
tination as a weapon in negotiation.*? Regardless of the 
exact truth, it is probable that Ferdinand Maximilian 
had, at last, realized that he could sell his cooperation 
for a price. His personal diplomacy from March, 
through April 10, 1964, reflected a hard-headed deter- 
mination to wring concessions from Napoleon and 
Francis Joseph in exchange for the risks he was asked 
to take. 

The archduke and archduchess arrived, at last, in 
Paris on March 5 and were greeted with imperial 
honors in spite of the fact that they had not yet accepted 
the Mexican crown. In the midst of gala fetes, the final 
negotiations were begun. It was determined that both 
the French military commitments and the Mexican 
financial obligations should be included in a single 
treaty of eighteen articles. This document was to be 
made public immediately.** In addition, three secret 
articles were appended, which reflected the success of 
Ferdinand Maximilian’s personal diplomacy at Paris.** 
A comparison of the provisions of certain of the public 
and secret articles may be of interest. 

In the public treaty, Article I provided that the 
French army in Mexico would be reduced as soon as 
possible to 25,000 men including the 8,000 man detach- 
ment of the Foreign Legion. Article II stated that the 
French forces would be evacuated as rapidly as they 
could be replaced by a Mexican army. Article III 
offered the services of the 8,000 foreign legionnaires to 
Mexico for six years after the completion of the evacua- 
tion of the other French troops, if they were needed. 
During those six years, Mexico was to support their 
salaries and other expenses. 

The secret articles, however, seemed to offer Ferdi- 
nand Maximilian greater security. As stipulated therein, 
38,000 French troops were to be in Mexico at the 
inaugural of the empire, 28,000 in 1865, 25,000 in 1866, 
and 20,000 in 1867. In addition, the assurance was 
given that “however events in Europe might turn out, 


40 Napoleon III to Archduke Ferinand Maximilian, January 
30, 1864, ibid. 1: p. 395. 

41Hiigel to Rechberg, February 26, 1864, No. 17, Brussels, 
Min. d. Auss., Box 51. 

42 Mann to Benjamin, April 4, 1864, No. 83, Brussels, U. S. 
National Archives, Microcopy 275, Roll 30, p. 1076. 

43 The eighteen-article Franco-Mexican treaty, signed by 
Charles Francois Herbet and Joaquin Velasquez de Léon, April 
10, 1864, Archives Diplomatiques, 1864: 3: pp. 312-314. 

44 Three secret articles appended to the eighteen-article public 
treaty, April 10, 1864, Blasio, 1924: p. 196. 
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the assistance of France should never fail the new 
empire.... 7 * 

In spite of Ferdinand Maximilian’s satisfaction at 
these latter concessions, they are small enough consider- 
ing his original demands. He had settled for three 
years of French occupation instead of the original 
fifteen. Napoleon had not specifically promised to de- 
fend Mexico against the United States. Spain and 
Great Britain were entirely foreign to all Mexican nego- 
tiations. France did not specifically guarantee the em- 
pire, nor even the loans which Maximilian would need 
to establish his power.*® 

The financial arrangements were even less satisfac- 
tory. Article VII set a charge of 400,000 francs for 
the costs of two months of transport service between 
France and Vera Cruz, for the supply and maintenance 
of the French army in Mexico. This automatically 
saddled Mexico with an annual cost of 2,400,000 francs 
in that single area. Article IX pledged Mexico to pay 
a sum of 270 million francs for military expenses from 
1862 to July 1, 1864. This debt was to bear an interest 
of three per cent annually. Beginning at that date, all 
expenses of purely Mexican troops were to be paid by 
Mexico. Article X required Mexico to pay 1,000 francs 
a year, beginning July 1, for every French soldier in 
Mexico. Article XIV rather vaguely offered France a 
blank check guarantee that the claims of French sub- 
jects “which had motivated the expedition” would be 
paid. Article XV created a mixed commission com- 
posed of three French and three Mexican subjects, 
named by the respective governments, to meet at 
Mexico City within three months of the ratification of 
the treaty to examine French claims. Article XVI 
provided for a commission for revisions, composed of 
two French and two Mexican subjects, who were to 
meet at Paris to adjudicate appeals from the decisions 
of the six man commission. To begin to meet these 
crushing expenses, a loan was called for in Article XI. 
The French gave absolutely no guarantee to purchasers 
of Mexican bonds, but the inclusion of an article re- 
quiring a loan undoubtedly did much to create a false 


45 Corti, 1928: 1: pp. 325-326. As this vague assurance did 
not constitute a formal guarantee, the ultimate French abandon- 
ment of Mexico may not be termed a breach of contract. It is 
on moral rather than legal grounds that Maximilian could ulti- 
mately charge France with betrayal. It ought to be stated in 
fairness, however, that the French contingent consistently met 
or exceeded the numerical requirements of the secret treaty. In 
1865-1866, the last two full years of the intervention, the most 
conservative estimate of French troop strength in Mexico is 
26,530 and the most generous 34,776. See Pottinger, 1966: 
p. 199. 

46 Barker, 1936: pp. 224-245. In his anxiety for the success 
of the Mexican loans however, Napoleon lent all the prestige 
of his government to the venture. He allowed French re- 
ceivers-general of taxes to accept subscriptions to the Mexican 
loan. This enhanced the public’s illusion that the loans were 
government guaranteed. See Cameron, 1961: p. 311. 
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confidence which tricked thousands of French investors 
into a risky venture.*? Article XI of the public treaty 
provided that out of the loan, still to be negotiated, 54 
million francs were to be held in Europe to cover the 
French military debt described in Article IX and 12 
millions were to be used to begin payments to French 
subjects whose claims were approved by the mixed 
Franco-Mexican commissions called for in Articles 
XIV, XV, and XVI.48 It should be recalled that Maxi- 
milian required eight million francs immediately for his 
own expenses in establishing an imperial household. 
Thus, out of a loan of 201,600,000 francs at six per cent 
interest obtained from British bankers, little enough 
would be left to carry on the government of Mexico. 
To make things worse, the British bankers who joined 
French capitalists*® in arranging the loan set, as one of 
their conditions, the reservation of a portion of the in- 
come for the satisfaction of British creditors.” A little 
more than two years later, the British minister to 
Mexico, in a report on the financial condition of the 
country described the catastrophe quite clearly in ma- 
terial terms. He pointed out the fact that the loan of 
1864, called the Miramar Loan, and a second loan of 
1865 obtained on even worse terms and known as the 
Paris Loan had together earned only $69,200,000 or 
approximately 346,000,000 francs. Of this, $27,880,000 
had been kept in Europe to cover commissions, interest, 
and charges on the loans themselves. Thus only about 
$41,320,000 ever reached the Mexican treasury. Of 
this, $5,340,000 went to the London bondholders, 
$22,800,000 was paid to the French government for the 
war debt, and $2,400,000 was devoted to the payment 
of the claims of French subjects. This left less than 
eleven million dollars with which to reconstruct a war- 
torn country, carry on the daily business of government, 
and offer incentives to attract foreign capital. 

A little cold-blooded foresight might have enabled the 
Habsburg candidate to see the weaknesses of the mili- 
tary and financial convention he had helped to negotiate. 
Under the circumstances, however, he was far from 
nonchalant. When Napoleon assured him that the 
Mexican republicans were virtually beaten and that 
military expenses would be minimal thereafter, he was 
ready to believe the tale. Indeed we may believe that 


47Corti, 1928: 1: p. 328. 

48 Archives Diplomatiques 1864 3: pp. 312-314. 

49 Among the prominent members of the banking consortium 
were the houses of Hottinguer, Fould, Niollet, and Glyn. See 
Desternes and Chandet, 1964: p. 186. 

50 Corti, 1928: 1: pp. 326, 328. 

51 Confidential memorandum by British Minister to Mexico 
Peter Campbell Scarlett, August 28, 1866, contained as an en- 
closure in Scarlett to Foreign Secretary Lord Clarendon, 
August 26, 1866, No. 124, Mexico, microfilm at Towson State 
College (Maryland) Library, British Public Record Office, 
Foreign Office (cited hereafter as PRO FO), 50/396. 

52 Maximilian to Napoleon III, July 27, 1865, Corti, 1928: 
2: p. 913. 
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Napoleon thought that he was telling the truth, for the 
reports from Bazaine were optimistic.’ 

Thus on the evening of March 12 the financial and 
military convention was initialed by Napoleon and the 
archduke. Thereby, they approved beforehand the treaty 
which was signed formally at Miramar on April 10, 
within minutes of the formal accession of Emperor 
Maximilian to his new throne.** 

One final crisis marred the smooth metamorphosis of 
archduke to emperor. This involved the insistent de- 
mand by Emperor Francis Joseph that Ferdinand Maxi- 
milian renounce all claims to the Austrian throne, even 
in the event that he should leave Mexico. The arch- 
duke was also deprived of his private fortune as a mem- 
ber of the House of Habsburg. The complexity of the 
renunciation question is such that it deserves a separate 
chapter, especially since it became most dangerous after 
Maximilian I was in Mexico. For the moment though, 
it is enough to say that French pressure and a small 
Austrian compromise, enabled the archduke to accept 
the painful loss of his rights as an Austrian Habsburg. 
At the end, he consented to renounce, for himself and 
his descendants, all claim to the Austrian throne so 
long as any other male Habsburg were alive. In return 
he was granted an appanage of 150,000 gulden yearly 
and was assured that, if he ever left Mexico, a “‘suit- 
able position” would be created for him in Austria.®° 

At eight in the morning of April 9, 1864, His Im- 
perial Royal and Apostolic Majesty the Emperor of 
Austria arrived at Miramar accompanied by five Habs- 
burg archdukes, Field Marshal Benedek, Count Francis 
Zichy, a privy councilor in Ferdinand Maximilian’s 
service, Count Rechberg, Count Anton Schmerling, and 
Count Maurice Esterhazy, the three cabinet ministers 
most concerned with a happy result, as well as ministers 
representing the Habsburg domains of Hungary, Tran- 
sylvania, Croatia, and Slavonia, and other high ranking 
officials. The two brothers locked themselves alone in 
the library for hours, for a last emotional debate over 
the question of renunciation. When they emerged the 
imperial archdukes and the other officials signed the 
Family Pact as witnesses. Immediately, thereafter, the 
head of the House of Habsburg left Miramar aboard 
the same private train which had brought him. A glim- 
mer of affection, a touch of fraternal warmth, a last em- 
brace, and Francis Joseph saw his brother alive for the 
last time.” 

Now the long-delayed march to the throne was 
cleared. On April 10, at a little before noon, Ferdinand 
Maximilian received the Mexican delegation. Once 
again, Gutiérrez de Estrada offered the Mexican throne 


53 Dabbs, 1963: pp. 96-99. 

54 Barker, 1963: pp. 237-238; Corti, 1928: 1: 329-331. 

55 Ibid., pp. 340, 345, 348; Barker, 1963: p. 242. 

56 Austrian Imperial Family Pact of April 9, 1864 publicly 
communicated to the Austrian House of Lords on November 18, 
1864, Archives Diplomatiques 1864: 4: pp. 399-401. 

57 Corti, 1928: 1: p. 352. 
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to the archduke as he had on October 3, 1863. Reply- 
ing in Spanish to his Mexican interlocutor, the archduke 
declared himself satisfied that all his preconditions had 
been met. He then formally accepted the throne and 
announced his intention of going to Rome to seek the 
blessing of Pope Pius IX before going to Mexico. 

A cannon salute from the walls of the chateau was 
answered by the Austrian artillery at Trieste. The 
Archduke Ferdinand Maximilian had ceased to exist. 
Emperor Maximilian I of Mexico came into being.*® 

Later that day, the Franco-Mexican financial and 
military convention was formally signed by Charles 
Herbet, an official at the French Foreign Ministry, 
accredited for the occasion as minister plenipotentiary, 
and Don Joaquin Velasquez de Leon, representing 
Maximilian as a cabinet minister without portfolio. 
Complementary to the spirit of that document, an 
authorization was immediately given to begin negotia- 
tions for the recruitment of military volunteers in Bel- 
gium and Austria.’ Immediately thereafter a decree 
signed by Maximilian and Velasquez de Leon author- 
ized the creation of a commission at Paris composed of 
one English, one French, and one Mexican member 
charged to represent all holders of Mexican bonds 
issued by Mexican republican regimes which had de- 
faulted on payment. A second decree recognized Count 
de Germiny, formerly a French minister of finance as 
president of the commission. 

On the next day, Emperor Maximilian issued decrees, 
countersigned by Velasquez de Leon, authorizing a 
Mexican loan of eight million pounds sterling or 
201,600,000 francs.®° 

It had originally been assumed that the imperial 
couple would leave Miramar on April 11, for their sea 
voyage to Rome and Mexico. Maximilian, however, 
who was close to exhaustion from the strain of recent 
experiences delayed his departure until April 14. How 
much of his condition was physical and how much 
emotional, it is difficult to analyze today. It is sufficient 
to say that Their Imperial Mexican Majesties departed 
Miramar embittered in heart against Austria’s sover- 
eign. Francis Joseph’s role in the renunciation ques- 
tion was neither understood nor accepted by his 
brother and Empress Charlotte. The irony of the situa- 
tion would grow more bitter through the brief years of 
the Mexican Empire. A short note to Napoleon, dic- 
tated at Miramar, but never sent, contains a line which 
betrays the essential weakness, and the undiplomatic 
petulance of the new sovereign. He said, “A slight 
indisposition, resulting from a chill caused by the visit 
of His Majesty the Emperor of Austria, my brother, 


58 Mémorial Diplomatique translated and contained as an en- 
closure with W. L. Dayton to Seward, April 14, 1864, No. 450, 
Paris, United States Department of State, Foreign Affairs 
1864: 3: pp. 68-70. 

59 Corti, 1928: 1: p. 355. 

60 The full texts of all these documents can be found in 
Archives Diplomatiques 1864: 3: pp. 312-320. 
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keeps me perforce at Miramar.” °t The letter actually 
sent contained a less offensive statement but was sympto- 
matic of Maximilian’s constant willingness to intrude 
his emotions upon his sovereign duties. Certainly to 
place weapons in the hands of the emperor of the 
French to be used against the head of the house from 
which Maximilian had sprung, spoke poorly of his poli- 
tical discretion or his diplomatic sense. The final 
version stated: “I have been detained at Miramar till 
now by an indisposition arising out of the Emperor 
Francis Joseph’s visit.” $? 

61 Maximilian to Napoleon, April 12, 1864, Corti, 1928: 1: 


p. 403. 
62 Same to same, April 13, 1864, ibid. 1: p. 404. 
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On the afternoon of April 14, the Austrian frigate 
Novara stood out to sea flying the Mexican imperial 
standard at its stern. A lone French corvette, the 
Thémis accompanied the Austrian to signify French re- 
cognition of the Mexican Empire.®* For one hour, the 
two warships were accompanied by six Lloyd steam- 
ships, the Austrian imperial yacht, and innumerable 
small boats. Then a cold northeast wind blew and the 
Novara and the Thémis continued alone to Rome, to 
Mexico, and to the shrouded destiny of their celebrated 
passengers.®* 


63 Ibid. 1: p. 359. 


64 Desternes and Chandet, 1964: p. 202. 
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. . that of 


Maximilian scarcely deserves to be regarded as the skeleton of a govern- 
ment, and yet it will be generally and promptly recognized. Even the 


Cabinet at Washington will not be slow . . 


. to enter into relations with 


it, whatever manifestations to the contrary in or out of Congress.? 


A. Dudley Mann, Confederate States Commissioner at Brussels 


Since the moment when the world had begun to take 
Maximilian’s pretensions seriously, there had been 
polite discussion of recognition. Generally speaking, as 
an abstract consideration, the sovereigns of Europe 
were prepared to widen their circle of gilded armchairs 
for a new companion. Nor was it unprecedented that 
cadet princes should be seated on new thrones, for 
Greece and Belgium had both accepted foreign sover- 
eigns, alien in language and even religion. Maximi- 
lian and Charlotte were, at least, sincerely Roman 
Catholic, come to govern a land professing their faith. 
Beside German, French, English, and Italian, the new 
sovereigns of Mexico both spoke a deliberate but correct 
Spanish, to the improvement of which they devoted 
themselves conscientiously. 

To be sure, there was a wide range between the 
enthusiastic and aggressive support given the aspira- 
tions of the young couple by the King of the Belgians 
and the coldly cautious recognition extended by the 
Russian court. Nevertheless all of Europe, including 
even republican Switzerland, was prepared to recognize 
Their Mexican Majesties. Of course, the American 
republics represented quite another picture, but in the 
first rosy dawn of empire, even their ultimate accolade 
was anticipated as inevitable. 

In the month before ascending the throne at Miramar 
Maximilian had visited the Belgian, French, British, 
and Austrian courts.? There was no problem about ob- 
taining assurances of recognition from Belgium, France, 
and Austria. In fact, much to his embarrassment, 


1 Mann to Benjamin, April 15, 1864, Brussels, No. 85, U. S. 
National Archives, Microcopy 275, Roll 30, pp. 1086-1087. 
2 Desternes and Chandet, 1964: pp. 187-193. 


Maximilian had been received both at Paris and Vienna 
with honors shown only to regnant sovereigns. In 
Britain, however, the government would not promise 
immediate recognition, nor would the cabinet agree to 
send a man-of-war to escort the imperial couple to 
Mexico. The best that the prime minister, Lord 
Palmerston, could offer was an assurance that Britain 
would extend recognition when the empire was firmly 
established.2 King Leopold regarded it as a personal 
defeat that he had failed to obtain either recognition or 
a naval escort from the English,* but nothing could 
move the Court of St. James to premature enthusiasm.” 

Spain, the other partner in the original tripartite con- 
vention of 1861 was regarded with restrained interest 
as a weathercock portending recognition by the other 
secondary powers. Spain, with some justification, might 
have claimed a primary interest in Mexico. Within the 
memory of living men Mexico had been a Spanish 
colony. There were probably still more aliens in Mexico 
owing allegiance to Spain than to any other crown. It 
was comprehensible that Isabella II should have pre- 
ferred a Spanish Bourbon to an Austrian Habsburg at 
Mexico. The Spanish government therefore pursued 
a cautious, though not entirely consistent policy. Rightly 
or wrongly regarding the Austrian government as re- 


3 [bid., p. 187. 

4 Hiigel to Rechberg, March 17, 1864, Brussels, No. 27, Min. 
d. Auss., Box 51. 

5 Desternes and Chandet, 1964: p. 187. 

6 Austrian ambassador to Spain, Count Salm to Rechberg, 
September 10, 1864, No. 16, Madrid, Min. d. Auss., Box 50; 
Scarlett to Russell, July 10, 1865, No. 86, Mexico, PRO, FO, 
50/387. 
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Fic. 2. Don Francisco de Paula Arrangoiz, Mexican im- 
perial minister to Great Britain, Belgium and the Nether- 
lands. Riva Palacio, Mexico a Través de los Siglos, 5. 


presentative of Maximilian, the Spaniards made all their 
approaches to him through Austrian diplomats." 

If Her Most Catholic Majesty could not bring herself 
to enthusiasm for her Habsburg cousin, neither did she 
wish to accept third-class status and be ignored. The 
Marquis de San Carlos, Spanish minister to Belgium 
visited the Austrian envoy at that court and inquired 
privately and unofficially whether Maximilian planned 
to visit Valencia after visiting the Pope at Rome. He 
assured Baron von Hügel that if the emperor set foot on 
the soil of the Spanish mainland, the queen would invite 
him to Madrid. San Carlos even dangled the hope that 
two Spanish warships would join the imperial escort if 
Maximilian paid the desired courtesy to Isabella II. San 
Carlos added, rather pointedly, that since the intended 
Mexican sovereigns had visited Paris and London they 
ought to pay the same respect to the third power which 
had created the Mexican Empire. Hügel was very sure, 
from the form and content of the Spaniard’s “unofficial” 


7In spite of Austrian attempts to separate themselves from 
Maximilian, the diplomatic world generally chose to regard 
Vienna’s chancellories as the best channel through which to 
communicate with that prince. Republican Mexico’s unac- 
credited envoy-at-large in Europe sent a last desperate warn- 
ing to Maximilian to reject his throne. The note was sent to 
Maximilian through the Austrian Embassy at Madrid (Teran 
to Juarez, February 27, 1864, No. 17, Jerez de la Frontera, 
Spain, AHDM, Series 2, No. 1, 1943: p. 17). 
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conversation, that he had been charged by his govern- 
ment to take this means of delivering a delicate message 
to Austria.® 

At that moment late in March, however, it was not 
yet clear that Great Britain intended to hold itself aloof 
until Maximilian and Charlotte had actually established 
themselves in Mexico. Shortly after San Carlos’s 
private conversation with Hugel it became common 
diplomatic gossip that Britain would delay recognition 
and send no warship to Vera Cruz.? Consequently 
Madrid returned again to her policy of reserve.*° The 
Spanish foreign minister made it his business to inform 
the Austrian ambassador at Madrid that Spain would 
await receipt of formal notification that Maximilian had 
taken possession of his capital and throne, to exchange 
diplomatic envoys. The foreign minister added that 
France had breached the Convention of London by act- 
ing unilaterally to create an empire in Mexico.** 

Thus, while the Spanish minister at Brussels, speak- 
ing apparently for his government, claimed that Spain 
was one of the engineers of Maximilian’s throne, the 
foreign minister at Madrid was denying any responsi- 
bility for its fate. 

There was, however, one power in the world which 
was desperately anxious to enter diplomatic relations 
with the new empire. Maximilian reciprocated that 
desire. Ironically, the Confederate States of America 
and the Mexican Empire never achieved that political 
and military entente which both needed so desperately 
to survive. It was the prevention of that entente which 
was the master stroke of William Seward’s diplomacy. 

Before his journey to Paris in March, 1864, the im- 
perial candidate had been a warm exponent of recogni- 
tion for the Confederacy. He applauded English in- 
clinations in that direction and urged the policy upon 
his French patron.!? He wrote Napoleon: “The crea- 
tion of this new State, by aid of the support of France 
and England, will be, in my opinion, an absolute neces- 
sity for the Mexican Empire, and cannot fail greatly to 
facilitate the task of the powers guaranteeing the exis- 
tence of this Empire.” +° 

Testing the ground carefully, the Confederate com- 
missioner to France, John Slidell, and the former Con- 
federate commissioner to England, James Murray 
Mason,* had sent a confidential agent to visit Maximi- 


8 Hiigel to Rechberg, March 19, 1864, No. 28 A-B, Brussels, 
Min. d. Auss., Box 51. 

9 Djemil Pasha to Aali Pasha, April 15, 1864, No. 1050/173, 
Paris, Turkey, F. M. 

10 Eugénie to Charlotte, March 16, 1864, Paris, Corti, 1928: 
1: p. 397. 

11 Count Crivelli to Rechberg, April 25, 1864, No. 8, Madrid, 
Min. d. Auss., Box 50. 

12 Napoleon to Ferdinand Maximilian, 
Biarritz, Corti, 1928: 1: p. 390. 

13 Ferdinand Maximilian to Napoleon, September 27, 1863, 
Miramar, ibid., 1: p. 389. 
14 Mason ended his 

October, 1863. 


October 2, 1863, 


official mission to Great Britain in 
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lian at Miramar. Their choice was James Williams of 
Tennessee, who had served as a career diplomat, most 
recently as United States minister to Turkey. Holding 
no official post in the Confederate government and hav- 
ing an old and intimate acquaintance with the archduke, 
Williams had an entree in the name of friendship which 
diplomacy could not have demanded. Opening con- 
versations in a purely private capacity, the Tennessean 
learned that the Mexican Empire would surely rec- 
ognize the Confederacy.*® 

With so many favorable winds blowing, Judah P. 
Benjamin, the Confederate secretary of state imagined 
that the Mexican Empire would serve as dynamite for 
the diplomatic log jam which had thus far denied 
sovereign recognition to Richmond. He supposed that 
if Mexico recognized the Confederacy, Austria would 
do the same and that perhaps the other major powers 
would then follow suit. Benjamin’s naive belief in the 
unity of Habsburg emperors is in contrast to his habit- 
ual hard-headed realism. Nevertheless, as a conse- 
quence of that false assumption, he issued duplicate full 
powers addressed in blank to James M. Mason, who 
had had no official assignment since his withdrawal 
from England. Benjamin ordered Mason to hold him- 
self in readiness to go to Vienna or any other capital 
which might show friendly inclinations to the Con- 
federacy after Maximilian had recognized that power.'® 

At the same time, the Richmond government had 
issued letters of accreditation, recognizing Maximilian, 
to General William Preston of Kentucky. The aspirant 
Confederate minister to the Mexican Empire was given 
very specific instructions. As Preston had been a United 
States diplomat before the outbreak of Civil War, hav- 
ing served most recently as minister to Spain, he under- 
stood the implications of his orders. Preston was told 
to make no move to present his letters of credence until 
he was certain that he would receive a cordial reception. 
Once received and accredited, he was to cultivate the 
friendship of the French minister to Mexico, the Mar- 
quis de Montholon. General Preston was to urge a 
Franco-Confederate military alliance to check Yankee 
aggression on the Rio Grande. The Confederate min- 
ister was also ordered to do what he could to exacerbate 
Mexican fears of United States greed for more land on 
the Pacific.17 Benjamin’s instructions emphasized that: 
“The future safety of the Mexican Empire is inextric- 
ably bound up with the safety and independence of the 


15 J. M. Mason to Benjamin, March 16, 1863, No. 5, London, 
U. S. National Archives, Microcopy 275, Roll 30, pp. 1048-1049 ; 
Hotze to Benjamin, April 16, 1864, No. 40, London, ibid., p. 
1088. 

16 Benjamin to Mason, January 25, 1864, No. 34, Richmond, 
ibid., pp. 1009-1010. 

17 Letters from Jefferson Davis and Judah P. Benjamin 
accrediting William Preston as minister and Walker Fearn as 
secretary of legation in Mexico, January 7, 1864, Richmond, 
ibid., pp. 154-155. 
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Confederacy. Mexico must indulge in no illusion on 
this point... .” 18 

Benjamin’s high hopes for the Mexican mission were 
reflected in the fact that he sent a copy of Preston’s 
instructions to John Slidell at Paris, and gave the two 
men a cipher code for secret communication with one 
another.*? By March, Preston was at Havana, Cuba 
hopefully awaiting the arrival of Maximilian at Vera 
Cruz. Charles J. Helm, the Confederate commis- 
sioner in Cuba made it a point to introduce Preston 
and his staff to the Spanish captain-general of Cuba 
in a formal, though unofficial capacity. Surprisingly, 
Don Francisco Serrano agreed to receive the Confeder- 
ate diplomats though his government had not yet recog- 
nized either the Confederacy or the claims of Maxi- 
milian.?° 

That very small triumph was Preston’s last, how- 
ever. The news of Preston’s mission to Mexico was 
reported in the public press. Seward immediately in- 
quired of Thomas Corwin at Mexico City as to what 
could be learned about this “new intrigue.” ?! Seward 
did not content himself, however, with passive inquiry. 

On March 5, the intended emperor of Mexico had 
arrived in Paris for the final negotiation of the Con- 
vention with France. Received with honors reserved 
for regnant emperors, he was deluged with social ob- 
ligations which made his person the center of a small 
Mexican court. Slidell immediately asked for an 
audience of the prince through Gutiérrez de Estrada.”? 
He intended to reveal the extent of the instructions to 
General Preston. Gutiérrez replied affirmatively, in 
writing, and promised a specific invitation shortly. 
When nothing came, Slidell wrote to Maximilian’s sec- 
retary and enclosed Gutiérrez’s note. Again no answer 
was returned. Slidell understood correctly that Maxi- 
milian considered it “inexpedient” to see him.?* He 
also reached the conclusion that the French govern- 
ment had convinced Maximilian that the United States 
would recognize the empire immediately if he avoided 
any recognition of the Confederacy.** That the French 
were anxious to force their Habsburg client into a neu- 
tral posture is certain.” 


18 Benjamin to Preston, January 7, 1864, No. 2, Richmond, 
ibid., pp. 988-990. 

19 Benjamin to Slidell, January 8, 1864, No. 27, Richmond, 
tbid., pp. 991-992. 

20 Helm to Benjamin, April 14, 1864, No. 28, Havana, tbid., 
p. 1086. 

21 Seward to Corwin, February 20, 1864, No. 93, Washington, 
U. S. National Archives, Microcopy 77, Roll 113. 

22 Slidell to Benjamin, March 5, 1864, No. 57, Paris, U. S. 
National Archives, Microcopy 275, Roll 30, p. 1047. 

23 Slidell to Benjamin, March 16, 1864, No. 58, Paris, ibid., 
pp. 1063-1064. 

24 Mason to Benjamin, March 16, 1864, No. 5, London, ibid.. 
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25 Montholon to Drouyn de Lhuys, June 28, 1864, Mexico, 
Diaz, 1967: 4: p. 2. 
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It would be less easy to prove that the United States 
had made any promises to the French for an early re- 
cognition of the Mexican Empire. Certainly, the official 
State Department correspondence consistently repeated 
the assertion that the Mexican Republic was still vital 
and that President Juarez was its chief-of-state.2* The 
source for the widespread rumor of a Franco-American 
diplomatic bargain may be traceable to Mercier, the 
French minister in Washington, who was in Paris at 
the moment of the archduke’s sojourn. Mercier, who 
had earned a reputation as an advocate of French rec- 
ognition for the Confederacy,” was naturally in con- 
tact with Slidell at Paris. All of the rumors seem to 
rest upon an account of what President Lincoln had 
allegedly said to Mercier at a parting interview. In any 
case, the Confederate agents at Paris were convinced 
that Lincoln had promised to accredit a minister to 
Maximilian if the latter would avoid negotiations with 
the Confederacy.”® 

It is highly improbable that Lincoln had made any 
such offer. It is very possible that he had simply re- 
marked that the United States would some day re- 
cognize Maximilian if he avoided the Confederacy and 
proved that he was genuinely the free choice of the 
Mexican people. Seward himself did not hesitate to 
imply that much in official dispatches.”® 

Shortly after this blow to the hopes of the Confeder- 
acy, the London Globe published an inaccurate but 
significant account of the situation. It was reprinted in 
Galignani’s Messenger, an influential English language 
newspaper published at Paris. It stated: 


We have reason to believe that, on accepting the crown 
of Mexico, the emperor Maximilian will address from 
Miramar a formal notification of his accession to the 
throne, to all princes and powers with which he desires to 
establish diplomatic relations. Among the number are the 
United States of America, Mr. Dayton, the American 
Minister in Paris, having already intimated the readiness 
of his government to accredit a representative in Mexico, 
and receive, a minister from the emperor of Mexico. 
Towards the Confederate States the policy of Maximilian 
will be that of strict neutrality. By the advice of the 
Emperor Napoleon he will abstain from recognizing the 
independence of the southern confederacy, or entering into 
any dipomatic relations with it until France shall have done 
so. During Maximilian’s visit to Paris, Mr. Slidell applied 
by letter to him for an audience. After consulting his 
imperial host, Maximilian firmly but courteously declined 
to grant it. The rumors, therefore, of an early recognition 
of the Confederate States by France and Mexico, and an 
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alliance between the latter empire and the southern con- 
federacy, are altogether devoid of foundation.®° 


Such an article was, of course, humiliating to the 
Confederacy, embarrassing to the United States and 
scarcely complimentary to the sovereign independence 
of Mexico. Having no proof, it is difficult to imagine 
how it found its way into print. Reasonable speculation, 
however, would point to a source high in the French 
government, since Emperor Napoleon’s name was used, 
yet the authorities did not see fit to penalize the editors 
or to repudiate the statement officially. 

William L. Dayton, whose name had been bandied 
about, made haste to assure Seward that he had never 
made the statement attributed to him. Seward promptly 
published Dayton’s denial of an offer of recognition to 
Maximilian.*? 

Interestingly, Seward thus succeeded in navigating 
the Scylla and Charybdis of the recognition question. 
By dangling a vague and distant hope of ultimate rec- 
ognition,®? he avoided driving Maximilian and the 
French into the arms of the Confederates. By re- 
peatedly stating his friendship with Juarez and his 
intention of maintaining diplomatic ties only with the 
Republic of Mexico, he propitiated the increasingly 
suspicious and hostile congressional warhawks and radi- 
cals. Naturally, he did not succeed in satisfying the 
extremists in either party. 

Nevertheless, Seward’s “neutral?” diplomacy was a 
feat of legerdemain of no mean proportions. On one 
hand he entertained official relations, at Washington, 
with the redoubtable Mexican republican envoy, Matias 
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Romero, and a corps of consuls under his direction. On 
the other hand he maintained a United States legation 
at Mexico City until January, 1866, and conducted the 
business of the United States through consulates under 
the very shadow of an imperial regime which he did 
not recognize and with which his agents were not in 
official communication. By leaving the door open in 
both directions, he retained a free diplomatic initiative. 
By maintaining the fiction that the events in Mexico 
could be described as a civil war in which the United 
States was neutral,®* he was able, as will be demonstrated 
in later pages, to permit France to escape from the em- 
barrassments of intervention without admitting defeat 
or dishonor. 

Such was the speed with which Maximilian. trans- 
formed himself from an aggressive friend of the Con- 
ederacy to a neutral, with benevolent feelings for the 
United States, that General Preston, awaiting his op- 
portunity at Havana, was caught by surprise. Two 
weeks before the arrival of Maximilian and Charlotte at 
their capital, a high official of the regency told William 
Corwin, chargé d’affaires at the United States lega- 
tion, that Preston had been told that his arrival in 
Mexico was not desired. Preston nevertheless re- 
mained at Havana until the new sovereigns were safely 
at Mexico City. He then wrote confidentially to 
Montholon, the French minister, appealing to him to 
obtain an audience with Maximilian, for him. Marquis 
de Montholon made inquiries, pro forma, and was ap- 
parently not surprised by refusal.*" 

If Maximilian allowed himself the luxury of rejecting 
Richmond’s recognition, he was ravenously hungry for 
the recognition of everyone else. As soon as he had 
-assumed the mantle of sovereignty at Miramar on April 
10, the young emperor had created the nucleus of a 
government and diplomatic corps. Almost all of this 
first cordon of crown servants were drawn from that 
small coterie of clericalist monarchists whose intrigues 
had first aroused Napoleon and Eugénie to dreams of 
Mexico. 

Velasquez de Leon was charged with forming a min- 
istry. Juan Nepomuk Almonte was designated as the 
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emperor's deputy until his arrival in Mexico.*® Don 
Thomas Murphy was appointed envoy extraordinary 
and minister plenipotentiary to Austria.*® An honest 
and ethical gentleman with considerable diplomatic ex- 
perience in the service of the republic, Murphy was to 
serve usefully throughout the entire life of the empire. 
The important post of minister to France was conferred 
upon Don José Manuel Hidalgo y Esnaurrizar, an ex- 
perienced diplomat whose active work for a monarchist 
government in Mexico went back to 1854. Hidalgo’s 
initial responsibility for the imperial diplomatic corps 
in Europe was particularly great since he was charged 
to learn whether ministers designate were persona grata 
with the separate foreign ministers. All correspon- 
dence, at first, was also channeled through the Paris 
legation.*t In his first instructions to Hidalgo, the 
emperor told him that his relations with the United 
States minister were to be purely official but that his 
relations to representatives of the Confederacy were to 
be “unofficial and reserved but very friendly.” *? 

Maximilian chose the occasion of his visit to Rome, 
after his brief voyage from Trieste, to accredit his next 
envoy. Ignacio Aguilar, who had been a member of 
the Mexican delegation which had offered him the 
crown, was rewarded with the highly sensitive post at 
the Vatican.*? 

The imperial suite arrived at Civitavecchia on Mon- 
day, April 18, and departed from Rome in the after- 
noon of the twentieth. During so short a visit, it was 
clearly impossible for serious diplomatic discussion to 
take place. Nevertheless that visit to Rome haunted the 
history of the empire. It may be fairly stated that the 
single, most damaging blow to Maximilian’s chances for 
success came from the vital question of church reform 
in Mexico. Contemporary critics of the empire saw 
two logical courses for Maximilian.# He chose neither. 
A modern observer of those events will agree that 
Maximilian blundered at Rome, but is likely to casti- 
gate his judgment less severely. 

One course open to Maximilian was to have thrown 
himself frankly into the arms of his conservative and 
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clericalist followers and negotiated a concordat with the 
Holy See before leaving Rome. The other choice was 
to avoid Rome, break frankly with the conservatives 
and announce, before leaving Europe, a liberal policy 
which would have promised essentially to accept 
Juarez’s program for the nationalization of church 
property. 

Instead of pursuing either course, the emperor spent 
his two days in Rome in superficial conversations. As 
the visit of a regnant sovereign to Rome was, in itself, 
noteworthy, Maximilian’s decision to seek the pontifical 
blessing before leaving Europe was regarded as a con- 
cession to the conservatives. Nevertheless, even before 
accepting the crown Maximilian had stated quite clearly 
that he would not be content with a return to the pre- 
vious conditions of ecclesiastical land tenure.*® Even 
Velasquez de León and the other conservatives in his 
party were given proof that the emperor had told the 
Pope that he would guard the interests of the state 
while at the same time remaining a good Catholic.*® As 
the emperor was not prepared to settle for a reactionary 
concordat, the Pope was not prepared to discuss a re- 
form concordat recognizing the alienation of church 
property. The best that the two sovereigns could agree 
upon was the dispatch to Mexico of a nuncio, furnished 
with full powers to negotiate a concordat.*" 

Although the imperial sojourn at Rome was actually 
damaging in terms of the future success of Mexican 
diplomacy, in that capital, it was strikingly successful in 
other ways. Gutiérrez de Estrada, at whose magnifi- 
cent Roman palace the imperial couple were housed, 
held a reception for the diplomatic corps. Their accept- 
ance of the invitation augured well for general recogni- 
tion of the empire. The willingness of General Rufus 
King, the United States minister to the Holy See, to 
be present, was regarded as a particularly happy omen. 
King was presented to Their Mexican Majesties and 
even exchanged casual conversation with the emperor. 
Maximilian inquired about President Lincoln’s health 
and discussed news of the Civil War. In his report to 
Seward, King referred to the distinguished visitor as 
the archduke.*® It is incredible, however, that King 
could have threaded his way through a conversation 
with a regnant emperor while addressing him as “Im- 
perial Highness.” It must be supposed, therefore, that 
however “unofficial” King may have pretended his visit 
to have been, he implied the recognition of the Mexican 
Empire if he addressed Maximilian as “Imperial 
Majesty.” Seward replied in haste, rebuked King 
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sharply and spelled out his policy of non-intercourse 
with the empire and its officials. King was ordered to 
clarify the United States position for Roman society 
and to have no further contact with Mexican imperial 
agents.*? The embarrassed King explained his error as 
well as he could ® but sent a “note verbale” to Mexican 
Minister Aguilar explaining the reasons for his refusal 
to exchange future visits." Aguilar pretended to be 
deeply hurt,®? but could scarcely have expected social 
intimacy with a minister whose government did not re- 
cognize his own. 

Having left Civitavecchia on April 20, the little 
Austro-French naval escort entered the Bay of Algeciras 
on the twenty-fourth. Although neither Spain nor 
Great Britain had formally recognized the empire, the 
ships and fortresses in Gibraltar and across the Spanish 
frontier fired imperial cannonades. Apparently at the 
personal request of Queen Victoria, General Codring- 
ton, Governor of Gibraltar, entertained Maximilian and 
Charlotte at the great British fortress, offering full 
sovereign honors.®* On the twenty-fifth the flotilla left 
the European mainland, and reached Madeira on April 
29, anchoring at the port of Funchal. There the Por- 
tuguese authorities also offered imperial salutes, so that 
one more power which had thus far refused formal re- 
cognition conceded the reality of the Mexican Empire.” 

The remainder of the voyage offered no new diploma- 
tic trumphs. After Madeira, the next stop was at French 
Martinique where the reception was predictably im- 
perial. After a short stop at British Jamaica, the flotilla, 
reinforced by French escort vessels, reached Vera Cruz 
on May 28.55 

In Europe, however, the process of obtaining diplo- 
matic recognition proceeded apace. At Brussels, the 
King of the Belgians was delighted to receive a Mexi- 
can minister plenipotentiary before receiving official 
notice that his daughter and son-in-law had reached 
their new country. The minister-designate was Don 
Francisco de Paula Arrangoiz, formerly a Mexican re- 
publican minister of finance, who had played a leading 
role in the pre-Miramar financial negotiations. It had 
also been his vain task to persuade Lord Palmerston to 
promise recognition to the empire. Although he had 
failed, he had come to know personally Lord Palmers- 
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ton, King Leopold, and the sovereigns of France. 
Arrangoiz, like most. of his colleagues, was clericalist in 
sympathy, ultramontanist in tendency, and monarchist 
for convenience sake. That is, he regarded the empire 
as the means of undoing the church reforms of the de- 
tested Juarez. Arrangoiz, as an extreme reactionary, 
was not the happiest choice for the spokesman of 
Mexico in a liberal country, but he had had experience 
in diplomacy and knew the persons with whom he 
would chiefly have to deal.*® 

Arrangoiz, who had once served as consul-general for 
the Republic of Mexico at New York, was accredited to 
the Belgian court as envoy extraordinary and minister 
plenipotentiary. As a fully accredited minister he took 
precedence over the envoy of the United States, 
who was merely a minister-resident, the lowest rank 
held by a chief of mission. Unlike his colleague at 
Rome, Henry Shelton Sanford avoided all contact with 
the Mexican diplomat. Nevertheless, it was painfully 
humiliating to be forced to yield precedence to Arran- 
goiz or to avoid any social function at which he might 
be present. Twice, Seward tried to rescue Sanford 
from his predicament, but each time was repulsed by 
Congress which declined to approve an increased budget 
for the Brussels mission.** 

Having officially recognized his son-in-law’s sover- 
eignty, the king threw himself enthusiastically into 
assisting him to succeed. The Belgian Foreign Minis- 
try issued a circular to all of its missions abroad, in- 
cluding the legation in the United States. It read: 


The new sovereign of Mexico has already designated 
representatives at certain courts; doubtless, he will not 
delay notifying the other States of his accession. 

I urge you, Monsieur le Ministre, in the name of the 
King, to be pleased to lend your good offices to the Mexican 
Envoy who will be accredited at your place of residence 
and to aid him with your advice.*® 


King Leopold I also made it a point to inform the 
Mexican minister to France, José Hidalgo, of what he 
had done. While visiting Paris the king told Hidalgo 
that he must never hesitate to call upon him for help. 
He also asked Hidalgo to pass that information along 
to all of his colleagues.*® 

Having been so successful in obtaining Belgian sup- 
port, the Mexicans decided to attempt to accredit 
Arrangoiz to the British court as well. He could thus 
represent his country at London and Brussels, continu- 
ing to enjoy direct contact with the benign King 
Leopold while maintaining his chief residence at the 
Court of St. James. Accordingly, Arrangoiz was sum- 
moned to Paris to receive the necessary documents 
and instructions from Hidalgo. The Mexicans were 
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well aware that they were pressing the British cabinet 
more rapidly than Lords Palmerston and Russell 
wished to be pressed. Nevertheless, they particularly 
valued British recognition. At Paris, Arrangoiz was 
introduced to Lord Cowley, the respected and experi- 
enced British ambassador to France. Cowley was asked 
to ascertain whether Arrangoiz would be persona grata 
at London. The British diplomat, who certainly knew 
that the cabinet wished to buy time on the Mexican 
question, asked Arrangoiz whether he bore assurances 
that Maximilian was genuinely the choice of the Mexi- 
can people. He also asked whether Mexico would 
undertake to fulfill all obligations undertaken by former 
Mexican regimes. Arrangoiz replied that he had no 
instructions to discuss either matter, but that he was the 
bearer of an autograph letter from his sovereign to 
Queen Victoria. Cowley then backtracked and pre- 
tended that he had merely raised the questions about 
popular sovereignty and the integrity of old contracts 
on his own. He stated that Lord John Russell had 
not alluded to them. 

Cowley then took refuge in protocol in a last-ditch 
effort to delay Arrangoiz. He asked whether a copy of 
the emperor’s letter had been prepared for submission 
to the Foreign Office, the sealed original copy to be given 
to the queen. Arrangoiz, in despair, was forced to ad- 
mit that the Mexican foreign minister had forgotten 
that formality. Cowley had then promised that he 
would telegraph Lord Russell to learn whether the 
Foreign Office would consent to receive Arrangoiz with- 
out a duplicate copy of Maximilian’s letter. Shortly 
thereafter he informed Arrangoiz that Russell insisted 
upon his duplicate letter. The frustrated Mexican 
thereupon returned to Brussels where he retailed his 
complaint to the Austrian envoy in that capital. Baron 
Hugel realized immediately that Arrangoiz could not 
possibly get to London before November, which would 
give the British cabinet adequate time to study the pro- 
gress of Mexican affairs. Actually the British were 
not nearly so cold as the uphappy Arrangoiz had been 
led to believe. At the same moment that Cowley had 
delayed the accreditation of a Mexican minister at Lon- 
don, he had informed José Hidalgo of the names of the 
men intended to make up the British legation at Mexico 
and asked if they were acceptable. Very probably the 
same dispatch bag which carried word of Arrangoiz’s 
repulse carried the news of the benign intentions of 
the Court of St. James.** The British, by their extreme 
caution, increased the value of their recognition, making 
it a favor to be bestowed rather than a gift to be 
expected. 
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Meanwhile, during what appeared to be likely to be- 
come a long wait for full British recognition, Arran- 
goiz was usefully employed. Early in September he 
visited the Hague and was received by the King of the 
Netherlands. Thus Holland joined a long list of 
countries recognizing the new empire.®* Dutch policy 
toward Maximilian was passive and indifferent.®* It 
may have been a natural reaction to any venture in 
which the King of the Belgians took an interest, but 
more probably it simply reflected the small area of con- 
tact between Mexico and Holland.®** Ultimately the 
Dutch sought and obtained exequaturs for a consul 
general, one consul, and one vice-consul in the imperial 
territory. They never sent a minister or returned 
Arrangoiz’s mission. The King of Holland’s reply to 
Maximilian’s formal letter was delivered by a mere 
consul.®? 

Meanwhile, observers of the situation debated the 
likelihood of Italy and Mexico recognizing one another. 
It was-widely known that the government of Pope Pius 
IX had strongly advised Maximilian during his Roman 
visit, to scorn King Victor Emanuel. Austria had 
not yet recognized the aggrandizement of the House of 
Savoy.® 

Nevertheless, the young emperor’s French ally was 
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extremely anxious to effect Italo-Mexican mutual re- 
cognition. In the summer of 1864 France and Italy 
were in the course of negotiating a treaty, designed to 
settle the painful Roman question. Since 1849, a French 
army had guarded the Pope’s temporal sovereignty at 
Rome against the forces of the Italian Risorgimento. 
If Napoleon deserted Rome he risked Italian seizure of 
that city and the loss of French clericalist political sup- 
port at home. If, however, the French army remained 
at Rome, Napoleon risked Italian hostility and bore 
international criticism for defending a papal regime 
which grew steadily more hostile to liberalism, national- 
ism, and popular sovereignty. 

In negotiating that treaty which was ultimately signed 
on September 15, 1864, and known universally as the 
September Convention, the French hoped to ease their 
way out of that dilemma. The Italians undertook to 
guard the pope from all attack, to raise no objection to 
the recruitment of an international papal force of volun- 
teers, and to allow the Holy See full independence in 
what was left of the papal domain after the previous 
Italian incursions of 1859-1861.7° The Italians had 
also agreed to move their capital from Turin to Flor- 
ence as though renouncing Rome forever. In return, 
France was to recall her troops from the papal states 
within two years or less.” 

The Italians valued the Mexican entente because it 
could serve as a symbol of legitimacy. If the Austrian 
Habsburg refused to make his peace with the Italian 
revolution, it would be a valuable symbolic gesture if 
the Mexican Habsburg did so. The Italians also had 
hopes of obtaining Venetia and other Austrian-held lands 
inhabited by Italians, through Maximilian’s mediation. 
The Italians saw Mexican recognition as a means of 
pleasing France, at little cost to themselves,’ as they 
had on previous occasions declined to involve them- 
selves in France’s Mexican imbroglio.7* Since the 
Turin government had also recognized and been rec- 
ognized by the Mexican republic,** General Alfonso La 
Marmora, foreign minister of Italy could not do less for 
the empire. 

Maximilian also valued the entente with Italy. In 
recognizing the newly united kingdom, he defied not 
only the Pope and the clericalists, but proclaimed his 
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own liberalism. He also declared his independence 
from Austrian domination and his freedom from dynas- 
tic restraints.” 

At first, the Mexicans had merely planned to send an 
envoy, on special mission, to King Victor Emanuel, 
bearing Maximilian’s notification of accession. The 
usefulness of a permanent legation at the Italian court 
became apparent, however, and the French foreign min- 
ister Drouyn de Lhuys gave Mexicans every encourage- 
ment to establish it. 

Consequently on August 3 Don Gregorio Barandia- 
ran arrived in Paris by way of London. The Mexican 
minister-designate was introduced to Count Constantine 
Nigra, the Italian envoy at Paris.” The latter assured 
Hidalgo that Barandiaran would be welcome at Turin. 
Hidalgo, who had been much troubled by Cowley’s re- 
pulse of Arrangoiz, was happy when Nigra assured him 
that no difficulty would be raised about the lack of a 
duplicate copy of the emperor’s letter.** As a conse- 
quence, Barandiaran’s presentation to King Victor 
Emanuel was arranged easily.”® 

At the same time, the opening of legations in Spain 
and Portugal was negotiated. It had been anticipated 
and feared that Spain would delay recognition until 
Great Britain had agreed to receive an envoy. The 
French, however, had behaved more aggressively with 
Spain than with the isolationist British. Drouyn de 
Lhuys telegraphed the French Embassy at Madrid ask- 
ing the ambassador to inquire whether Queen Isabella 
II would consent to recetve a Mexican minister im- 
mediately.°° At the same time, Hidalgo took Colonel 
Francisco Facio, who was to serve as Mexican minister 
to Spain, to the Portuguese legation at Paris, to ask 
whether the Lisbon cabinet also would consent to re- 
ceive him. Both of the Iberian kingdoms consented to 
accredit Facio to their respective courts.8t Consequently, 
Facio was received by Isabella II on September 1, 1864. 
The coldness of the queen’s reply to Facio’s formal 
address was induced, thought the Austrian ambassador 
at Madrid, by Spain’s injured self-love in dealing with 
a former colony. Nevertheless, on that occasion, the 
Spanish government announced its intention of sending 
a permanent legation to Mexico and informed all in- 
terested governments of the names of its personnel.®? 
The Portuguese government raised no objection to the 
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nomination of Colonel Facio, but the latter did not make 
his formal appearance at the Court of King Luis I until 
October 20.83 The Portuguese did not commit them- 
selves immediately concerning a reciprocal mission to 
Mexico, in consequence whereof Facio resided at 
Madrid, stationing only a Mexican consul general at 
Lisbon.** 

It is indicative of Maximilian’s concern for recogni- 
tion that he went to considerable trouble to open diplo- 
matic ties with the Ottoman Empire, even though there 
were few points of contact between Catholic Mexico 
and Moslem Constantinople. Pablo Martinez del Rio, 
an inexperienced man whose career throughout the re- 
mainder of the empire was quite lackluster, was given 
the task of gaining the recognition of the Sublime Porte. 
In mid-September, Hidalgo presented him to the Turk- 
ish ambassador at Paris. On October 7, the Mexican 
special envoy was at Constantinople. On October 15 
he was received by the grand vizier and shortly there- 
after, by the sultan. In one swoop, Maximilian of 
Mexico had garnered the recognition of an empire ex- 
tending into three continents.®” 

The only other Mexican special envoy whose mission 
was noteworthy was Don Francisco P. Mora. Mora 
was charged with opening diplomatic relations with 
Denmark, Sweden, and Russia, three countries with 
which Mexico had almost no contact. Like Martinez del 
Rio, Mora was merely required to visit the courts 
named, deliver his autograph letter, and return to Paris, 
his starting point. It was not intended, at first, to open 
a permanent legation at St. Petersburg, Stockholm, or 
Copenhagen.**® 

Mora reported to Hidalgo at Paris on August 14. 
Drouyn de Lhuys invited him immediately to attend a 
reception at the foreign ministry in honor of the feast 
day of Emperor Napoleon, on the next day. As the 
ministerial reception was tendered to the diplomatic 
corps only, and Mora had not yet been accredited to any 
government, the invitation was overt evidence of French 
support of Mexican imperial claims to diplomatic rec- 


ognition. Unfortunately, Mora did not yet have his 
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court uniform so had to decline the invitation. Bar- 
andiaran, who was still at Paris, and Hidalgo did attend, 
however. Mora was compensated by a private invita- 
tion to visit Drouyn de Lhuys at his residence.*® 

On the day of Mora’s arrival at Paris, Hidalgo intro- 
duced him to the envoys of Russia, Sweden, and Den- 
mark, asking them to obtain the approval of their 
governments for his mission.®° 

No objection seems to have been raised, but the am- 
bassador of Russia requested that Mora visit Copen- 
hagen and Stockholm before coming to St. Petersburg, 
since the czar would be away from his capital for three 
weeks.” Hidalgo made no comment on the Russian 
communication, which seemed perfectly reasonable. 
Nevertheless, considering future events, it may have 
been the first symptom of Russian coldness to the Mexi- 
can Empire. 

Hidalgo, in any case, merely delayed Mora’s depar- 
ture because he was determined that his colleague 
should be received first at St. Petersburg.®? It is dif- 
ficult to determine what motives could have induced 
Hidalgo to ignore a specific request by the Russian am- 
bassador. It may only be supposed that he thought 
that Mora would be better received at the Scandinavian 
capitals if he first achieved recognition by Russia. 

Mora, once he was launched on his mission, displayed 
an aggressiveness which had interesting consequences 
for the early diplomatic history of his government. On 
or about September 6, the Mexican envoy was received 
by Czar Alexander IT and his foreign minister, Prince 
Gortchakov, at St. Petersburg. Immediately thereafter 
he made a tour of the foreign legations, leaving his call- 
ing card, engraved with his ministerial rank and titles.* 
Among the recipients of this favor was Cassius Mar- 
cellus Clay, the United States minister to Russia; a 
fierce-looking Kentuckian who habitually wore pearl- 
handled pistols at his waist.°* Clay was sufficiently 
concerned with the amenities to return the visit and 
leave his own card in his “private capacity.” °° Seward 
censured Clay, however, in the same terms which he 
had used to Rufus King at Rome, for having held com- 
munication with “the revoltionary authorities existing 
in Mexico.” °° 
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Mora had gone next to Stockholm where, by coin- 
cidence, his arrival preceded that of a new United 
States minister by a few hours. Both men visited the 
Swedish foreign office on the same day. Count Christo- 
pher Manderstrom, the foreign minister, pointed out the 
prior advent of the Mexican to the United States min- 
ister-designate, former Pennsylvania Congressman 
James H. Campbell. Mora did not await his presenta- 
tion at the Swedish court to begin his visits to the 
Stockholm embassies. Repeating his practice at St. 
Petersburg, Mora visited the apartments of Mr. Camp- 
bell and left his card. At first, Campbell decided not to 
return the call lest his visit be construed as a recogni- 
tion of Maximilian by the United States.” On second 
thought, however, Campbell’s personal courtesy thrust 
aside diplomatic caution. He returned Mora’s visit and 
apparently enjoyed a cordial conversation. He reported 
his activities to Seward, justifying his abandonment of 
his original resolution with the argument that he was 
not officially United States minister to Sweden, and 
would not be, until the king had received him and read 
his letter of credence.°® When Seward had been in- 
formed of Campbell’s original decision to ignore Mora, 
he had offered his approval and commendation. He also 
offered instruction on official policy, almost identical 
with that which he had already sent to Dayton at Paris, 
King at Rome, and Clay at St. Petersburg. Of course 
Campbell did not receive it until after his visit to Mora: 


This Government is in full official relations with the 
Government of Mexico as it has been recognized here for 
many years past. Adhering to the principles upon which 
we insist in regard to our own political situation, we hold 
no communication, official or unofficial with any revolu- 
tionary authorities existing in Mexico. This explanation 
has been given to our representatives abroad whenever 
instructions were asked or circumstances seemed to render 
them necessary.°?? 


Seward saw fit to deliver only a mild rebuke to 
Campbell when he described his lapse from diplomatic 
correctness : 


It is apprehended that you made a mistake, though not 
an important one in returning the visit of Mr. Mora. The 
rule as I understand it is that a diplomatic agent must make 
no visit before he is received by the government to which he 
is accredited and none afterwards to the representative of 
a Government which has not been recognized by his own.*° 


On September 24, King Charles XV of Sweden gave 
audiences of reception, first to Mora and then to Camp- 
bell. Count Manderstrém presided at a dinner given 
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in their honor that night. Campbell does not seem to 
have experienced the slightest embarrassment of being 
thrown into the company of the Mexican envoy again 
under such circumstances.1°! In the long run, the only 
real damage done by the incident is that the Swedes 
were given a false impression of the ease with which the 
cabinets at Washington and Mexico might be concili- 
ated. The Swedish aspiration to serve as mediator will 
be examined in the next chapters. 

Mora’s brief stay in Stockholm absolutely overawed 
him. His report to his government was so replete with 
euphemistic adjectives that the Mexican government 
eventually made a résumé of the document and offered 
it to the Swedish envoy when he reached Mexico City 
in December, 1864. Empress Charlotte was so de- 
lighted with Swedish generosity to the imperial envoy 
that she sent repeatedly for Mora’s report to read and 
reread the happy augury of diplomatic success.*” 

Mora completed his mission when, on October 14, he 
was received by the King of Denmark.’ At Copen- 
hagen, as in the capitals he had visited, Mora made his 
visits to his diplomatic colleagues. Bradford R. Wood, 
the United States minister was more accommodating 
than either Cassius Clay or James Campbell had been. 
Wood received him graciously when he paid his first 
visit and treated the Mexican to a warm discourse on 
the imminent demise of the Confederate government. 
Wood also accepted an invitation to dine at the Belgian 
minister’s residence, knowing that Mora would be there. 
All present seem to have imbibed rather too freely, for 
the conversation exceeded the bounds of diplomatic 
good taste. The Belgian and Mexican envoys alleged 
that the United States intended to attack Cuba. By 
the end of dessert, they were certain that the United 
States was about to have war with all of Europe. When 
Wood remarked that the Confederates would probably 
take refuge in Mexico, Mora rejoined, “Why should 
they not join us now?” 

On the next day, Wood visited Mora to return his 
call. As both men were sober and calm on that occasion, 
they attempted to repair the damage of the night betore, 
though it would seem that they only damaged their 
cases even more. 

Wood began by denying any United States designs 
on Cuba. He went on to suggest that the United States 
might eventually recognize Maximilian if he were genu- 
inely the choice of the Mexican people, but that the 
Washington cabinet would never accept him if he were 
imposed by foreign bayonets. Wood went on to state 
that war with France and Great Britain was unlikely, 
but that if war did come, the United States could count 
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on Russian assistance in revenge for old Crimean scores. 
Mora was told that he was welcome to repeat that 
threat to Napoleon himself. Mora, for his part, chose 
discretion in this last interview with Minister Wood. 
He said that Maximilian had repelled the advances of 
the Confederates and that the French were bound, by 
treaty, to leave Mexico. The two men parted 
amiably.*° 

Seward’s rebuke was immediately forthcoming. The 
secretary of state must have been adept at formulating 
letters of censure by then. It was not, however, any 
harsher than his notes to Clay and Campbell.1% There 
was no point in making the affair an issue, when Mora 
had left Copenhagen before Wood could be shown his 
error. 

The Mexican was delighted, upon his return to Paris, 
to receive the Order of Saint Anna, from the czar, 
through the good offices of the Russian ambassador 
and his colleague Hidalgo.1°® A Swedish decoration had 
been conferred upon him while he was still at Stock- 
holm. 

Switzerland, though sympathetic to republican insti- 
tutions in America, also agreed to receive Maximilian’s 
autograph letter when convinced that he was de facto 
the head of the effective government of Mexico.*% Like 
the Netherlands, Switzerland replied through a consul 
general,#°? the only Swiss consular official in the 
country. 

For the first half year of his reign, Maximilian was 
content to accredit his minister at Vienna to the lesser 
German states as well. It may have satisfied his Habs- 
burg pride to include the King of Prussia with the 
lesser German princes. Even as late as 1866, when the 
North German Confederation came into being, the 
Mexican legation accredited to it was headed by the 
minister to Austria."!! The only attempt to station a 
Mexican representative at Berlin occurred when General 
Miguel Miramón was accredited to that court on special 
mission. It was announced in November, 1864, that the 
general had been charged to study military tactics as a 
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guest of the Prussian army. The French minister in 
Mexico, however, surmised that Miramon was being 
subjected to honorable exile because of his ultramontane 
clericalism and political conservatism.4? That the 
Prussian government resented the shabbiness of such 
treatment is not surprising. Bismarck moved at snail’s 
pace to accredit an envoy to Mexico.‘ It is ironic 
only that, at the end of the empire, that minister was to 
play so great a role. 

On the eve of the creation of the empire at Miramar, 
Maximilian had had his first contact with a very dif- 
ferent sort of Mexican diplomat. Late in 1863 when it 
was no longer doubtful that the French were seriously 
intent upon creating an empire, Benito Juarez and his 
new foreign minister, Don Sebastian Lerdo de Tejada, 
had sent an envoy to Europe. Don Jesús Terán, sickly 
and fever-ridden, stood alone from that moment as the 
embodiment of the republic in Europe. His letters of 
accreditation *** to European sovereigns were spurned. 
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He found it hard to obtain press coverage for the cause 
of the beleaguered republic, retreating from one pro- 
vincial city to another.’ Still in February, 1864, in 
good time for a letter to reach the Habsburg candidate 
before he was hopelessly committed, Teran addressed 
him a plea in the name of his country. Forwarded 
through the Austrian Embassy at Madrid, it begged the 
prince to save himself by refusing to go to a country 
wherein his only security lay with 25,000 soldiers who 
obeyed not him, but their generals.11° 

All in vain; in the glitter of diamond-studded orders 
and ribbons of watered silk, diplomacy was born. Cap- 
tivated, the hero-victim allowed himself to be led to a 
gilded armchair." The curtain rose in a darkened 
theater. 
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IV. THE IMPERIAL ENTRY INTO THE DIPLOMATIC VACUUM 


That the Congress of the United States are unwilling by silence to 
leave the nations of the world under the impression that they are indif- 
ferent spectators of the deplorable events now transpiring in the republic 
of Mexico; therefore we think it fit to declare that it does not accord 
with the people of the United States to acknowledge a Monarchical 
Government in America under the auspices of any European Power. 


Resolution of the House of Representatives April 4, 18641 


By the end of October, 1864, every European power 
had offered either tacit or overt recognition to Their 
Mexican Majesties. The mission of Martinez del Rio 
to Constantinople opened the Ottoman ports of Africa 
and Asia to the imperial ensign. Even in the Ameri- 
cas, where republican resentment of monarchy closed 
most doors, the Empire of Brazil agreed to receive Don 
Pedro Escandón as envoy extraordinary and minister 
plenipotentiary on February 16, 1865.2 Raised to 


1 Perkins, 1965: p. 451; Congressional Globe, 38th Cong., 
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quit his post on January 31, 1866. The Mexican legation was 
closed completely in October, 1866, when it had become quite 
clear that Brazil had no intention of sending a minister to 
Mexico. The chief motives for Brazilian coldness to a kindred 


euphoria by early successes, the Mexican court estab- 
lished full legations at St. Petersburg? and Constan- 
tinople,* though a consul could easily have handled the 
business of Mexico with those distant powers. 

On May 28, 1864, the new sovereigns set foot on 
Mexican soil at the port of Vera Cruz. At nine on the 
morning of June 12 they made their triumphant entry 
into their capital amidst what appeared to be the genu- 


empire seem to have been a hope that Argentina and Uruguay 
would support Brazil in a war with Paraguay. Some concern 
for trade with the United States also played a part (McCor- 
mack, 1952: pp. 175-186). The Emperors of Brazil and Mexico 
continued to correspond through their respective legations at 
Paris. See Rus to the Marquis de Lisboa, January 17, 1866, 
Paris, Doc. No. 21221, AHDM, Series 2, No. 2, 1962: 2: p. 343; 
Lisboa to Rus, April 7, 1866, Paris, Doc. No. 21224, ibid. 

3 Russo-Mexican relations will be examined in Chapter V. 

4 The mission of General Leonardo Marquez to Turkey will 
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Fic. 3. The triumphal entry of Maximilian and Charlotte into Mexico City, June 12, 1864. Frank Leslie’s Illustrated News- 


paper, September 3, 1864. 


ine enthusiasm of the populace.” By June 27 the em- 
peror had assumed direct control of the imperial Min- 
istry of Foreign Affairs. On that day, the letters offici- 
ally notifying European sovereigns of the new order 
were signed and dispatched.® As his first foreign min- 
ister, Maximilian chose Don Fernando Ramirez, a mod- 
erate liberal who had belatedly rallied to the empire. 
Ramirez, a scholar devoted to the study of cultural 
anthropology, was an authority on Mexican Indian dia- 
lects. As a founder and first president of the Mexican 
Academy of Sciences and Literature, Ramirez lent a 
certain tone to the foreign ministry which might have 
been lacking if the typical conservative clericalist squire 
had been ensconced there.* Nevertheless, the presence 
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of a liberal at the foreign ministry became inevitably a 
barometer of the sovereign’s success in winning the re- 
publican Puros to his side. To the extent that he was 
never able to earn the confidence of the original sup- 
porters of the empire, Ramirez remained under constant 
suspicion of disloyalty. His rise and fall remain the 
most notable milestones in the political history of the 
empire.® 

At first, Ramirez had very little business to transact. 
There were, of course, those exciting dispatches from 
Hidalgo at Paris, describing the reception, at capital 
after capital, of the imperial envoys. 
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At Mexico City, however, Ramirez had little to do 
but wait. The only legation in full official relations with 
the empire was that of France. The Marquis de Mon- 
tholon had submitted letters of credence to the regency 
and his accreditation to Maximilian’s court was taken 
as a matter of course.’ 

At the advent of the regency, there had been five 
legations in official relations with Juarez. These rep- 
resented the United States, Peru, Venezuela, Ecuador, 
and Chile. All five had received an invitation to rec- 
ognize the new government. They had replied in 
individual unofficial notes that they would continue to 
recognize the republic until instructed to recognize the 
regency by their several governments. Indeed they had 
continued to correspond with the retreating republicans 
while Juarez withdrew northward and established his 
capital at San Luis Potosi. The process whereby the 
American legations had withdrawn from Mexico, one 
by one, has been described in Chapter I. 

Consequently, at the moment when Don Fernando 
Ramirez replaced Arroyo at the head of the Foreign 
Ministry, only the United States had a full legation 
staff and a widespread corps of consuls stationed on 
Mexican soil, accredited to the republic, but existent 
only by virtue of imperial toleration. | 

Ramirez was fully aware that a presidential election 
was approaching in the United States. He was also 
conscious that it would be extremely unwise to press 
for recognition at a moment when Lincoln would have 
to refuse it to please the radicals.1° The imperial 
government was also aware that the United States 
House of Representatives had, on April 4, passed a 
strongly worded resolution condemning the Mexican 
Empire.1! The United States legation and consulate 
general were therefore unmolested. 

United States Minister Thomas Corwin was in an 
impossible situation, however. He was under the most 
positive orders from Seward to have no intercourse 
with the monarchical regime. He was, however, given 
the discretion either to leave the country or to join 
Juarez at his new seat of government.’? Corwin con- 
fessed frankly that he feared for his safety if he ven- 
tured to leave the capital. Mexican guerillas on land 
and Confederate raiders on the sea determined him to 
stay where he was."? Nor did Corwin feel certain in 
the spring of 1864 that he could find Juarez even if he 
elected to do so. The republican regime had departed 
San Luis Potosi in December, 1863, and gone to Sal- 
tillo. No contact was maintained between it and the 


9 Montholon to Drouyn de Lhuys, June 28, 1864, Mexico, 
Diaz, 1967: 4: p. 2. : 

10 Same to same, June 28, 1864, ibid., p. 3. 

11 Empress Eugénie to Empress Charlotte, undated 1864, 
Corti, 1928: 2: pp. 833-834. 

12 Seward to Corwin, September 18, 1863, No. 85, Wash- 
ington, U. S. National Archives, Microcopy 77, Roll 113. 

13 Corwin to Seward, September 27, 1863, No. 47, Mexico, 
U. S. National Archives, Microcopy 97, Roll 31. 
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one remaining legation accredited to it at Mexico City. 
By the end of August, 1864, the French had driven the 
republican authorities out of Durango, Saltillo, Mon- 
terey, and Parras.** The French fleet was moving up 
the Rio Grande to cut off Juarez from the United 
States. Even Don Jesús Terán, the republic’s envoy- 
at-large in Europe pleaded for some evidence with 
which he could prove the existence of his government 
to doubting Europeans."® 

It is therefore not altogether surprising that Corwin, 
trapped at Mexico City, entered into the warmest per- 
sonal contacts with the imperial authorities." Both 
sides seemed to value the association. In addition, 
Corwin was flattered to receive the friendliest attention 
from the Marquis de Montholon.?® Inevitably, Corwin, 
who could not sit idle, found himself using his good 
offices to assist fellow countrymen in distress. His 
written communications, however unofficial they may 
have been, were addressed to “The Regency of the Em- 
pire” or “The Ministry of Foreign Affairs.” As such 
they implied tacit recognition of a regime snubbed by 
his government.?® 

Repeatedly Seward enjoined Corwin to have nothing 
to do with the imperial authorities, but he never de- 
livered a note of censure for Corwin’s frequent con- 
fessions of friendly intercourse. Indeed, when at last 
Thomas Corwin, in April, 1864, availed himself of his 
long-standing permission to quit Mexico, leaving his 
son William as chargé d’affaires,?° Seward seemed to be 
embarrassed by the younger Corwin’s literal interpreta- 
tion of nonintercourse. When the chargé d’affaires 
asked permission to resign, protesting his impotence 
and discomfort, Seward dropped subtlety and revealed 
openly the importance he attached to a well-informed 
observation post at Mexico City. He declined to accept 
William Corwin’s resignation and sweetened the pill by 
raising his salary from $1,800 to $6,000 per annum.” 

The waiting game went on. The empire had done 
what it could to satisfy the irascible Yankees. Now 
Ramirez turned to Europe to await the reciprocation of 
his missions. The empire had come into its own. 


14 Same to same, March 28, 1864, No. 53, Mexico, ibid. 

15 Dabbs, 1963: p. 99. 

16 Terán to Juarez, May 18, August 30, 1864, Docs. 8, 9, 
London, AHDM, Series 2, No. 1, 1943: pp. 19-21. 

17 This friendly relationship continued even after Corwin 
left Mexico (Luis de Arroyo to T. Corwin, March 2, 1865, 
contained as an enclosure in Delfosse to Rogier, January 9, 
1866, No. 79, Washington, Belge, AAE, Microcopy T125, 
Roll 4). 

18 Corwin to Seward, January 27, 1864, No. 51, Mexico, 
U S. National Archives, Microcopy 97, Roll 31. 

19 T. Corwin to the regency of the empire, August 25, 1863, 
Mexico; J. M. Arroyo to T. Corwin, August 26, 1863, Mexico, 
both enclosed with Corwin to Seward, August 27, 1863, No. 46, 
Mexico, ibid. 

20 W. Corwin to Seward, May 28, 1864, No. 1, Mexico, tbid. 

21 Seward to W. Corwin, January 25, 1865, No. 99, Wash- 
ington, U. S. National Archives, Microcopy 77, Roll 113. 
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I am unaware, Monsieur le Comte, if His Majesty the Emperor will 
designate someone as envoy to His August Brother and if the choice... 
has been made... . I am grateful to Your Excellency for my present posi- 
tion, but as the Throne of Montezuma .. . is scarcely a bed of roses for the 


time being, and as I speak Spanish . . 


services down there. 


. perhaps I could render some 


Count Nicholas de Giorgi, Austrian Minister to the United States! 


Another sort of diplomatic corps also graced the 
Mexican capital. As a consequence of the events of 
1861-1862, the European powers which had registered 
unpaid claims upon the Mexican treasury either broke 
diplomatic relations completely or suspended relations, 
leaving their legations in the hands of chargés d'affaires. 
Thus the Prussian Baron von Wagner had made a 
dramatic departure in 1862, but the experienced consul 
general of Prussia, Stephan von Benecke, had remained 
in residence.’ 

In a similar fashion, Spain also had consular repre- 
sentation acting as chargé d’affaires at the closed lega- 
tion of Her Catholic Majesty.* The Spanish consul 
had been among the diplomats and notables who had 
gone out in June, 1863, to urge the French to hasten 
their entry into the capital abandoned by Juarez.* 

The British who had, like the Spaniards, been signa- 
tory to the Tripartite Convention of 1861, had also 
suspended relations with the Mexican Republic. Never- 
theless, pursuing a pragmatic policy, they had a lega- 
tion and a large corps of consuls scattered throughout 
Mexico. Unlike his Prussian and Spanish colleagues, 
John Walsham had been second secretary of the legation 
before he had become chargé d’affaires upon the de- 
parture of the British minister, Sir Charles Wyke.’ 

The British, Prussian, and Spanish chargés d’affaires 
differed from the other diplomats at Mexico City be- 
cause, at the accession of Maximilian, they did not rec- 
ognize any Mexican government. Clearly, all three 
were inclined by monarchical sympathy to applaud the 
coming of the empire. The Prussian von Benecke sang 
paeans of praise for the expected regeneration of 
Mexico by “His Imperial Majesty, Emperor Maximi- 
lian” without fear of rebuke from Bismarck.® 

The British chargé, Walsham, censured the consul at 
Vera Cruz for daring to enlist the help of royal naval 





1 Giorgi to Rechberg, June 7, 1864, private, New York, 
Min. d. Auss., Box 78. 

2 Mexico, Ministry of Foreign Affairs, Ultimas Notas 
Diplomáticas cambiadas entre el Ministerio de Relaciones Ex- 
teriores de la Republica Mexicana y los Legaciones Extran- 
geros, (Mexico, 1862) ; AHDM, Series 1, No. 38, 1932. 

3 See AHDM, Series 1, No. 25, 1928. 

4 Moniteur Franco-Me.xicain, June 5, 1863. 

5 J. Walsham to Acting Consul F. Ledward at Vera Cruz, 
August 23, 1864, contained as an enclosure in Walsham to 
Russell, January 25, 1865, unnumbered, Mexico, PRO, FO, 
50/385. 

6 Prussian consul general to Bismarck, June 28, 1864, Mex- 
ico, Prussia-Mex., Box 45. 
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Fic. 4. Nils Erik Wilhelm, Baron Wetterstedt, special en- 
voy to Mexico, 1864; minister of Sweden and Norway to 
the United States, 1865-1870. The Royal Swedish Em- 
bassy at Washington. . 


personnel in a dispute with imperial Mexican postal 
authorities. Apparently with the consent of the Foreign 
Office, Walsham carried on regular correspondence 
with Foreign Minister Ramirez long before Britain 
formally recognized the empire." 

Nevertheless, Ramirez awaited anxiously the accred- 
itation of envoys to the Mexican court. No other token 
could so completely signify the belief that the Mexican 
Republic was dead and that Maximilian was de facto 
and de jure the sovereign of a new empire. 

The first missions to be accredited to Mexico after 








7 Walsham to Ledward, August 23, 1864, contained as an 
enclosure in Walsham to Russell, January 25, 1865, un- 
numbered, Mexico, PRO, FO, 50/385; Walsham to Ramirez, 
August 23, October 6, December [undated] 1864, tbid. 
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the ceremonial reaccreditation of the French legation, 
were those of the Holy See and Sweden. The vitally 
important mission of Pietro Francesco, Monsignor 
Meglia as papal nuncio will be discussed later in these 
pages. The special mission of Nils Erik Wilhelm, 
Baron Wetterstedt was largely ceremonial and of short 
duration. It was intended that Wetterstedt, who had 
already been named Swedish minister to the United 
States, should proceed to Washington and enter upon 
his duties there, after a brief sojourn at the Mexican 
court.° He scarcely dreamed of the hornets’ nest which 
his mission had stirred up in the United States or of 
the consequences to which it would give rise.?° 

Both diplomats reached Havana, by different routes, 
at the same time. They disembarked for Mexico, on 
November 25, 1864, aboard an English steamer, sharing 
the amenities of a four-day voyage, in fair weather.” 

The nuncio and the Swedish minister arrived at Vera 
Cruz on November 29 and were met by Sebastian 
Schertzenlechner, honorary state councillor and intend- 
ant general of the imperial civil list.!? Although the 
intendant general had started as a simple valet in the 
service of Archduke Ferdinand Maximilian, he had 
shown himself to be so able and indispensable that he 
had become his master’s private secretary.12 In Em- 
peror Maximilian’s service, the one-time valet had re- 
tained his master’s confidence and was regarded, with 
some jealousy, as a major policy adviser.* The dis- 
patch of the newly ennobled Baron Schertzenlechner to 
the docks of Vera Cruz was therefore intended as an 
evidence of the importance attached to the nuncio’s 
arrival by the emperor. 

Schertzenlechner was as much embarrassed as pleased 
by the unexpectedly early arrival of Wetterstedt. He 
had instructions to begin serious negotiations for a 
concordat even as he escorted Monsignor Meglia to the 
capital. The presence of the Swede was an unlooked 
for complication. Nevertheless, Schertzenlechner, the 
nuncio and his two secretaries, Wetterstedt and his sec- 
retary, plus two French officers boarded a private rail- 
way car at Vera Cruz for the first lap of the journey. 
An English company, in the course of constructing a 
line from Vera Cruz to the capital, had laid track as far 
as Camaron, about forty miles from the port city. Thus 
the first stage of the journey was completed easily. At 
Camaron, two carriages awaited; a berline bearing the 
imperial arms and seating four, as well as a rented dili- 
gence seating eight. Schertzenlechner had invited Wet- 


8 See Chapter VII. 

9 Blumberg, 1965: pp. 275-286. 

10 Seward’s reaction to the Swedish mission to Mexico will 
be treated in a later chapter. See Blumberg, 1966: pp. 55-65. 

11 Wetterstedt to Manderstrom, November 30, 1864, No. 4, 
Vera Cruz, Riksarkivet, Box 24. 

12 Blumberg, 1966: a 55-65. 

13 Corti, 1928: 1: 119, 2, p. 436. 

14 Montholon to Do de Lhuys, July 10, 1864, January 
28 1865, Díaz, 1967: 4: pp. 3, 4, 81. 
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terstedt to travel as his guest, but he chose to invite 
only the nuncio to join him in the berline. The angry 
Swedish diplomat was consigned to the diligence with 
the three secretaries and the two officers. When Wet- 
terstedt threatened to hire his own diligence and con- 
tinue alone, however, Schertzenlechner confessed that 
he had been ordered to begin negotiations with the 
nuncio. Baron Wetterstedt was a sufficiently disciplined 
diplomat to swallow his pride and complain no more.** 

Whether in the berline or the diligence, however, the 
diplomats shared a sufficiently nerve-shattering jour- 
ney. As conditions remained almost the same during 
the entire history of the empire ‘® it is worth noting 
that Wetterstedt described the most important highway 
in Mexico in these terms: 


One may scarcely call it a road; it is a sketch, bad at its 
best, of a road to be constructed. It is strewn with big 
stones, rocks, ditches and ruts of frightening enormity. 
The abundant rains of the past summer had completed this 
misery, changing the lower portions into a morass for long 
distances. This was the case above all... toward Mexico 
City, although the road was already beginning to dry at 
that season. ... The two carriages which transported us 
had both been mired down on different occasions. In one 
place it had required three hours of effort by more than 
thirty mules . . . to extricate them. These poor beasts 
crawled on their bellies in the muck, their feet not finding 
support on this slippery terrain. ... All year long, great 
numbers of these animals are injured and they always 
leave them there to rot.17 


As a consequence of frequent rest stops at which the 
local inhabitants celebrated the nuncio’s presence with 
feats of horsemanship, fireworks, and displays of ban- 
ners, the little party reached the capital on the evening 
of December 7. 

Undoubtedly the nuncio and the minister were re- 
lieved to arrive unharmed after a journey through a 
land still infested with bandits and dissident troops. 
Surprisingly, Schertzenlechner had entrusted his own 
safety and that of his guests to an escort composed of 
six to ten rural guards. Wetterstedt assumed that his 
defenders were former bandits themselves and had little 
expectation that they would stand and fight if attacked.** 

An additional embarrassment which troubled diplo- 
mats who arrived at a later date was expense. The 
papal and Swedish envoys traveled as guests of the 
government, but there is reason to believe that the 
British minister who arrived some months later was 
not exaggerating when he complained that it had cost 
him more than £600 to transport himself, two grown 


15 Wetterstedt to Manderstré6m, January 12, 1865, No. 1, New 
York, Riksarkivet, Box 25. 

16 Other accounts of journeys on the road from Vera Cruz to 
the capital are surprisingly similar (Scarlett to Russell, 
February 6, 1865, No. 1, Mexico, PRO, FO, 50/385; Scarlett 
to Lord Stanley, November 3, 1866, No. 28, Orizaba, PRO, 
FO, 50/397). 

17 Wetterstedt to Manderstrom, January 12, 1865, No. 1, 
New York, Riksarkivet, Box 25. 

18 Ibid. 
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children, and a secretary from Vera Cruz to the 
capital.?9 

Monsignor Meglia and Baron Wetterstedt were re- 
ceived on the next day by Foreign Minister Ramirez. 
On December 10 the nuncio was received by the im- 
perial couple in separate audiences.?° On the next day 
the Swedish minister was similarly received. There 
followed the usual round of dinners at the palace, visits 
to and from the Marquis de Montholon,”* an evening at 
the opera where an Italian company happened to be 
performing, and of course the inevitable award of dec- 
orations. As Wetterstedt was only the third accredited 
diplomat to arrive and as it was known that he was 
destined to enter his mission at Washington immedi- 
ately, Maximilian and Charlotte were extremely atten- 
tive. The imperial couple devoted an entire day to a 
jaunt to Cuajimalpa and the countryside nearby, in the 
company of the Swedish envoy. The emperor told 
Wetterstedt : 


If you find an occasion to speak with the statesmen at 
Washington of our affairs, I beg you to emphasize one 
thing above all, that I consider myself as being here 
entirely in accord with the Monroe Doctrine. I was called 
to the Mexican throne by the majority of the nation; my 
government is independent and intends to remain indepen- 
dent. I accepted the crown only on this condition. If any 
foreign power whatsoever wished to exercise permanent 
pressure on us, I would leave, you may be sure. I will be 
a Mexican Prince, an American Prince or nothing.?? 


Wetterstedt departed Mexico with soaring ambitions 
to serve as friendly mediator between the United States 
and imperial Mexico. He had no idea of the angry 
reception which awaited him at Washington. Never- 
theless, for the remainder of the short life of Maxi- 
milian’s empire, the Swedish legation at Washington 
remained the contact between the courts of Mexico and 
Sweden.?* Before leaving Mexico, the special envoy 
had empowered the Swedish consul general at Havana 
to name Swedish vice-consuls wherever they might be 
needed and offered the first vice-consulship to an officer 
of the banking house of M. Droege Oetling & Co. at 
Matamoras, Mexico.”4 

On the morning of December 18 Wetterstedt left the 
capital, reaching Vera Cruz on the evening of the 


19 Scarlett to Russell, February 27, 1865, No. 12, Mexico, 
PRO, FO, 50/385. 

20 Circular by Ramirez addressed to all diplomats accredited 
to the imperial court describing the behavior of the govern- 
ment toward the church in general and Monsignor Meglia in 
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in Scarlett to Russell, April 26, 1865, No. 47, Mexico, PRO, 
FO, 50/386; Thun to Mensdorff, April 28, 1865, No. 7C, 
Mexico, Min. d. Auss., Box 95. 

21 Montholon complained immediately of the nuncio’s 
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December 10, 1864, Mexico, Diaz, 1967: 4: p. 70). 
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twenty-first. On the twenty-third a Spanish steamer 
began the journey to Havana. He reached New York 
on January 10, after a four-day voyage from Cuba.” 
The consequence of his mission at Washington will be 
discussed elsewhere in this work. 

Don Fernando Ramirez’s quiet foreign office was 
shortly to have a rush of long anticipated business. As 
Wetterstedt reached Vera Cruz he met the incoming 
Austrian minister, Count Guido Thun-Hohenstein.”® 

Imperial Austria, in spite of her obvious interest in 
the success of the Mexican Empire, had not hastened to 
send an envoy to its sovereign. In part, this may have 
been Vienna’s means of underlining its complete foreign- 
ness to Mexican affairs. It was also unquestionably 
Francis Joseph’s means of rebuking his brother for his 
resistance to the Family Pact at Miramar. 

Count Nicholas Giorgi, the Austrian minister at 
Washington had pleaded for an opportunity to open 
the legation in Mexico.?7. The foreign minister, Rech- 
berg, had passed over him, however. 

Just before his own dismissal from office in October, 
1864, Rechberg had sent word of his appointment to 
Count Thun who was chargé d’affaires at St. Peters- 
burg.” Perhaps his choice of Thun was motivated by 
the fact that the minister designate’s brother, Count 
Francis Thun, had been named commander of a six- 
thousand-man Austrian Legion,?® composed of volun- 
teers, who were destined for service in Mexico.®° Rech- 
berg undoubtedly valued the service of two brothers, 
on excellent personal terms, both of whom were de- 
voted to the dynasty and both of whom might expect to 
penetrate the Mexican inner court circle. 

Rechberg’s official instructions contained the usual 
platitudinous hopes for the success of Mexican mon- 
archy, the growth of Austro-Mexican commerce, and 
the recognition of the empire by the United States.** 
The foreign minister’s secret instructions of the same 
date are more interesting. Enclosed with the instruc- 
tions were copies of the family pact of Miramar with all 
of the correspondence which had passed between Paris 
and Vienna on the subject, including copies of five of 
Emperor Francis Joseph’s letters to Emperor Maxi- 
milian. Count Thun was warned that his most im- 
portant duty in Mexico would be to see to it that Em- 
peror Maximilian made no move to breach the 
agreement concerning the renunciation of his Austrian 
rights. Rechberg made no attempt to disguise his mis- 


25 Wetterstedt to Manderstrom, January 12, 1865, No. 1, 
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trust of the Emperor of Mexico and his fear that his 
sovereign’s brother would repudiate the solemn Family 
Pact. The foreign minister even went so far as to quote 
legal opinion to the effect that Empress Charlotte had 
lost her rights to income guaranteed under her marriage 
contract.*? 

On October 28, when Count Alexander Mensdorff- 
Pouilly replaced Rechberg at the Foreign Ministry, no 
change was made in Thun’s instructions.*? Thun’s de- 
parture for Mexico was somewhat delayed when he 
could not find passage out of Southampton, England. 
Forced to go to St. Nazaire, France, he disembarked 
from that port and reached Mexico City, after the usual 
nightmarish journey from Vera Cruz, on December 20. 
In spite of the restrictions of protocol, he was received 
privately by the emperor on the twenty-second. At 
that interview the conversation was informal and the 
emperor eagerly accepted personal correspondence 
from members of his family, conveyed to him by Thun. 
The new Austrian envoy submitted his formal letters of 
credence on the twenty-fourth. On that occasion, the 
emperor instituted the practice to which he adhered 
thereafter, of speaking Spanish exclusively at formal 
audiences.** 

The next accession to the growing diplomatic corps 
in Mexico was a British legation. As already noted, 
the British had been extremely cautious in extending 
recognition to the empire. The imperial courtesies ex- 
tended to Maximilian and Charlotte at Gibraltar had 
been a sort of side-door recognition of the empire. 
Nevertheless, to the vexation of the Mexicans, the 
Court of St. James had delayed as long as possible the 
reception of Arrangoiz at London. 

On the other hand, a skeletal legation headed by 
chargé d’affaires John Walsham already existed in 
Mexico, even though it was not formally accredited to 
Juarez or Maximilian. As already noted, Walsham was 
in regular contact with Ramirez and with a far-flung 
corps of British consuls who carried on their business 
in Mexico without having obtained imperial exequaturs. 
Upon the arrival of Maximilian in June, the Mexicans 
began what appears to have been a subtle attempt to 
force the British to accredit a full legation. This was 
done by a steady tightening of regulations which had 
fallen into disuse. The British were required to discon- 
tinue the practice of carrying private mail in their diplo- 
matic pouch. They also conceded the right of postal 
authorities at the port cities to take custody even of 
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official mail until such time as a British consul claimed 
it. Only the exquisite tact of Mr. Walsham and the 
personal geniality of Foreign Minister Ramirez pre- 
vented such matters from becoming occasions for gun- 
boat diplomacy.** 

If for no other reason, the large British commercial 
and maritime interest in Mexico required the regulari- 
zation of diplomatic ties. Particularly vexing was the 
problem of fixing responsibility for damage to British 
interests. On more than one occasion the imperial civil 
authorities blamed the French, while Bazaine’s staff re- 
turned the compliment to Emperor Maximilian’s 
government.*® 

What is more, private British capital was heavily 
committed to new Mexican enterprises, chief of which 
was the railway system. With or without accreditation, 
legation personnel found themselves asked to lend their 
signatures to private contracts between British com- 
panies and the Mexican authorities.** 

Perhaps most impressive to the foreign office, though 
not the decisive factor in the decision to send a new 
minister to Mexico, was a naval report, a copy of which 
was sent by the Admiralty to Lord Russell. Rear 
Admiral Joseph Denman, Commander in Chief in 
North American waters, in a report to the Lords Com- 
missioners of the Admiralty, stated : 


I... think it my duty to inform their Ldps. that with 
regard to the West Coast of Mexico, from all accounts I 
have received, good order and govt. appear to attend the 
rule of the new Emperor, aided by the French Allies: 
while the party so called Liberals are regarded as little 
better than Brigands wherever they appear. I should 
therefore be glad to know if H. M. Government would per- 
mit some relaxation of the strict rule of neutrality now in 
force.*® 


As Mexican minister to France Hidalgo had been 
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unofficially apprised of the name of the intended 
British envoy in August,” Denman’s report could not 
have affected the decision. Nevertheless, it undoubtedly 
conditioned Lord John Russell to expect that Mexico 
was closer to pacification than it was.*° 

The choice of the Foreign Office for the challenging 
post in Mexico was Peter Campbell Scarlett, a sixty- 
year-old professional diplomat, a widower with two 
grown children who accompanied him. Mr. Scarlett, 
though a younger son of the first Baron Abinger, ap- 
parently possessed a substantial private fortune which 
had enabled him to serve continuously in British lega- 
tions at Constantinople, Paris, Rio de Janeiro, Florence, 
and Athens since 1825.4 He was summoned to Mexico 
from his post in Greece where, as British minister, he 
had observed the dethronement of King Otto and his 
replacement by the young Danish prince who became 
King George I.*? 

Scarlett was admirably fitted, by temperament, for 
service in countries torn by civil disorder. Personally 
courageous, he suffered from the diplomatic short- 
coming of outspokenness. He did not scruple to hide 
his strong distaste for the United States, and his con- 
viction that Mexico and the Confederacy were natural 
allies.4? As will be observed later, the British diplo- 


mat several times earned the rebuke of his superiors for ` 


intrusion into purely internal Mexican affairs. 
Russell’s opening instructions to Scarlett, dated 
January 1, 1865, were succinct and pointed: 


You will abstain from any interference even by advice in 
the internal affairs of Mexico; but you will say generally, 
that a Government founded on liberty of conscience and 
justice to all parties will, in the opinion of Her Majesty’s 
govt. be best calculated to put an end to the evils which 
have so long afflicted Mexico.*4 


Scarlett was specifically ordered to represent British 
claimants, in general, and claimants with treaty-guaran- 
teed financial rights in particular. The envoy was also 
asked to warn the Mexican government to guard its 
frontier better and to prevent Indian attack on British 
Honduras. Russell required Scarlett to inform Ramirez 
that British armed force would be used to pursue raid- 
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ing parties into Mexican territory if Mexico did not 
control them herself.** 

Scarlett arrived at Vera Cruz on January 26. The 
railroad which had carried the Swedish minister and 
papal nuncio a mere forty miles in December had so 
far advanced that the British envoy enjoyed fifty-three 
comparatively easy miles of travel before beginning the 
agony of travel by Mexican diligence. Scarlett noted 
with satisfaction that a British company held the con- 
cession to complete the line directly to the capital. He 
echoed the prayer of all the other foreigners who 
traveled from Vera Cruz to the capital in hoping for 
the speedy fulfillment of that contract. Accompained by 
his son and daughter, a young attaché, H. S. leStrange, 
who had been with him since Southampton, and a lega- 
tion courier who had met the boat at Vera Cruz, the 
party reached Mexico City on February 4. Perhaps 
because the male members of the party were armed, 
they arrived at the legation without mishap.*® 

The entire staff of Her Britannic Majesty’s legation 
was received at the palace on February 8.47 On the 
ninth, the legation was invited to dine with the imperial 
couple. The emperor held to his new custom of using 
Spanish exclusively during formal ceremonies, but the 
empress charmed Scarlett with her perfect English and 
her decision to wear a locket containing portraits of 
Queen Victoria, the late Prince Consort, and their 
children.*® 

Mr. Scarlett’s mission had begun under good auspices. 
It was to end in the gathering gloom of the emperor’s 
tragic fall. The Englishman and the Habsburg prince, 
however, discovered a sympathy in two years of associa- 
tion which would have important consequences. 

During the week after the reception of the British 
legation the emperor suffered a severe sore throat, ac- 
companied by a fever so high that Empress Charlotte 
was called upon to preside at meetings of the Council 
of State. By coincidence, the emperor’s illness coin- 
cided with the arrival of Belgian, Spanish, and Italian 
ministers,*® 

The Belgians with their close dynastic interest in the 
imperial couple had originally planned to be among 
the first to complete diplomatic ties to Mexico. As the 
Mexican envoy Arrangoiz was simultaneously accred- 
ited to Belgium, the Netherlands, and ultimately to 
Great Britain, the Belgian court had intended to ac- 
credit its minister at Washington to the Mexican court 
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as well. Admittedly, it was unusual to appoint the 
same envoy to two governments which did not recog- 
nize each other. Such however, was Belgium’s inten- 
tion. 


In early September Henry Shelton Sanford, United 
States minister-resident at Brussels, learned of the mis- 
sion to Mexico, probably directly from Charles Rogier, 
Belgian minister of foreign affairs.°° Seward’s reaction 
to the news was direct and immediate. 


This Government can have no right to question such a 
proceeding by the Belgian Government, but it is easy to 
perceive that if the representative of Belgium shall be sent 
to Mexico to recognize a foreign Imperial revolutionary 
Government now while the United States remain in treaty 
relations with the native Republic Government still existing 
in Mexico, and if that representation should immediately 
after performing that function be returned to the United 
States to renew his mission here, the transaction would 
then be liable to popular misapprehension, which even 
though it should not impair his usefulness might at least 
render his residence less agreeable than it is to be desired.51 


Sanford was instructed to discuss the matter ‘“verb- 
ally and unofficially.” As Seward sent his instructions 
in an unnumbered private letter rather than in an 
official dispatch, it is plain that he wished the affair to be 
handled quietly, amiably and without publicity.*? 

As Foreign Minister Rogier was out’ of town, San- 
ford made a casual visit to Baron Auguste Lamber- 
mont, secretary general at the Foreign Office. It is 
apparent that Rogier and Lambermont had anticipated 
such a complaint since the latter was able immediately 
to offer a satisfactory reply to Sanford’s communication. 
He assured the envoy that if Belgian Minister Edward 
Blondeel van Cuelebroek left Washington for Mexico he 
would not return. A new Belgian envoy would be ap- 
pointed at Washington as soon as a budget allotment 
had been approved.°** 

Oddly enough, Edward Blondeel van Cuelebroek had 
not been informed of his government’s plans for him 
until after Seward had learned of them from Sanford 
and delivered his protest. Blondeel had only recently 
begged Rogier to transfer him to a post in Italy, even 
at a lower rank and salary. To be transferred from 
the relative urbanity of Washington to the hardships of 
strife-riven Mexico was less than pleasing, even at full 
ministerial rank and at higher salary.** Ironically, the 
same Seward who had protested the news of Blondeel’s 
mission to Rogier, greeted it with light-hearted pleasan- 
tries when the Belgian envoy broached the matter to 
him. He gave no hint of having learned of it already. 
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The secretary of state cheerfully accepted an invitation 
to dine with Blondeel the next Saturday night. He 
asked jokingly whether he could bring “Mrs. Juarez 
and her nineteen daughters” to dinner with him, as the 
Mexican president’s family was expected shortly in 
Washington. 

Blondeel, like most of the other diplomats in Wash- 
ington, had a clear impression that Seward had no real 
affection for the Mexican Republic and that he would 
recognize the empire as soon as political events per- 
mitted him to do so.*° 

Rogier understood better than did Blondeel, the re- 
sentment of the United States for Europe’s Mexican 
policy. He therefore moved to include funds for sepa- 
rate legations at Washington and Mexico in the 1865 
budget. The budget discussions of November 25-26 
in the Belgian parliament were filled with hostile refer- 
ences to the Mexican Empire. It was even noted by 
one of Rogier’s opponents that Blondeel at Mexico 
was to be an envoy extraordinary and minister pleni- 
potentiary while his replacement at Washington was 
to be merely a minister-resident. Rogier replied with 
considerable justice and more than a little warmth, 
that Belgium merely returned courtesies shown by 
other powers. Mexico had sent a full minister and 
must receive one in return while the United States 
had refused to accredit more than a minister-resident, 
the lowest rank among chiefs of mission. As most of 
the opposition came from within the ranks of Rogier’s 
own Liberal party, no move was made to censure the 
ministers for their Mexican policy. Accordingly the 
Mexican mission passed as part of the new budget." 

On February 7, 1865, the Belgian official Moniteur 
announced Blondeel’s mission to Mexico and stated that 
Maurice Delfosse, formerly counsellor of legation at 
London, would serve as minister-resident at Washing- 
ton.57 In spite of Seward’s modest diplomatic victory 
he continued to regard Belgium suspiciously, half ex- 
pecting Blondeel’s return to Washington with proposals 
from Emperor Maximilian.”* 

Blondeel’s arrival at Mexico occurred at the begin- 
ning of the emperor’s two-week illness. He was there- 
fore obliged to await Maximilian’s recovery before 
submitting his letters of credence. This ceremony oc- 
curred on March 8.5° 

The Italian minister-designate was Count Victor Sal- 
lier de la Tour, scion of a Savoyard house which had 
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chosen to remain in the service of King Victor Emanuel 
when that sovereign had ceded the French speaking 
Duchy of Savoy to France in 1860. 

The Italian foreign minister, General Alfonso La 
Marmora set forth amazingly detailed political instruc- 
tions for de la Tour. They betray the belief entertained 
by the Turin cabinet that Mexico might have useful 
implications for Italy’s European ambitions. In his 
general introduction, La Marmora expressed the usual 
pious hope that monarchy would stabilize Mexico, in- 
crease her prosperity and, of course, stimulate her trade 
with Italy. He conceived of the enthronement of Maxi- 
milian not only as a check to republicanism everywhere, 
but also as a means of preserving the balance of power 
by barring the United States from southward expansion. 

Count de la Tour was charged to avoid adopting the 
point of view of any party and in particular to avoid 
identification with France since “a foreign intervention, 
however beneficial its results may be recognized to 
be, ... has to have somewhat wounded national self- 
love.” La Marmora reminded the envoy that he would 
be accredited to a Habsburg prince who, liberal though 
he might be, would resent reminders of the bitter 
struggle between Victor Emanuel and Austria in 1849 
and 1859. The fact that Austria still held the Italian- 
speaking province of Venetia would hang like a sword 
of Damocles over de la Tour’s head. Thus La Mar- 
mora suggested that de la Tour take the offensive. He 
was to admit frankly that Italy aspired to annex Venetia 
to her domains. He was to indicate, however, that the 
Turin government was conservative and pacific. Con- 
sequently, Italy would welcome proposals for the peace- 
ful transfer of Italia Irredenta without bloodshed or 
warfare. Ina word, de la Tour was charged to seek an 
opportunity to involve the liberal Emperor Maximilian 
as mediator between Italy and his conservative brother 
Francis Joseph.® 

De la Tour arrived at Mexico City on March 3, ac- 
companied by his first secretary of legation, ‘Francesco 
Curtopassi. On March 4 they met Ramirez and on 
March 9, on the morrow of the accreditation of the Bel- 
gian envoy, were introduced to Emperor Maximilian. 

The Spanish envoy, who had traveled from South- 
ampton, England, with de la Tour had, of course, 
arrived in Mexico at the same time and been accredited 
shortly after his Italian colleague.® 

Juan Jimenez de Sandoval, Marquis de la Ribera was 
recommended for his post for several reasons. He had 
been born in Mexico and had returned to his native 
country in 1854 as Spanish minister. As an experi- 
enced diplomat who knew the country well, he might 
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be expected to serve his sovereign effectively in that 
post.® 

In addition, the Spanish minister was the son-in-law 
of the Duke de Rivar, an old friend of Empress Eugénie. 
The Spanish-born empress of the French wrote a warm 
letter of recommendation introducing the marquis to 
Empress Charlotte. 

Ribera was destined to be the only one of the original 
ministers who would still be at his post at the downfall 
of the empire and the restoration of the republic. At 
the very end, as dean of the diplomatic corps, he would 
fulfill an important role in the last acts of the imperial 
drama. Ironically, however, he never succeeded in estab- 
lishing a secure place for himself in the tightly knit 
society of imperial Mexico. In spite of his several rec- 
ommendations, he remained aloof. Rigidly aristocratic, 
he excluded even his fellow Spaniards from his social 
life. At the balls given by the court, he presented only 
a half dozen Hispano-Mexican bluebloods to the sover- 
eigns while the British and French ministers pressed 
forward the social pretensions of the dozens of their 
fellow countrymen who had amassed sufficient money 
and respectability in commerce. Only the Austrian 
Count Guido Thun had equally aristocratic tastes and 
he managed to be less conspicuous because Austrians 
were less numerous than Spaniards in Mexico.® 

Spain itself in recognizing the empire and receiving 
Colonel Facio at Madrid had revealed its resentment of 
Habsburg ambitions in a former Spanish colony. 
Ribera, however, showed an exceptional sensitivity to 
the frequent aspersions cast upon Spain by Mexican 
nationalist orators celebrating the independence of their 
country.® 

The accreditation, on March 8, 1865, of the Belgian, 
Italian, and Spanish envoys almost marked the com- 
pletion of the diplomatic corps at Mexico City. On 
July 19, a Portuguese minister, dispatched on special 
mission to Mexico, was accredited to Emperor Maxi- 
milian.67 In the course of making his formal visits to 
his new colleagues, Antonio da Cunha, Viscount Sotto- 
Maior gave the impression that he was charged to open 
a permanent mission in Mexico, if Mexico consented 
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to open a permanent mission at Lisbon.®* In actual 
fact, however, Sotto-Maior was under orders to return 
to Europe as soon as possible. Since Sotto-Maior was 
concurrently the Portuguese envoy to both Denmark 
and Sweden, the Portuguese Foreign Ministry would 
admit of no delay in Sotto-Maior’s return lest the 
Scandinavian powers take offense and place their Lis- 
bon legations under their ministers at Madrid.® 

There was, in fact, a rumor that the Mexicans would 
open a separate legation at Lisbon and request the per- 
manent accreditation of Sotto-Maior at Mexico. There 


was, however, almost no serious business relationship 


between the two countries and the idea fell to earth.” 

The only moderately important results, aside from 
the exchange of military decorations by the sovereigns, 
the envoy, and court officials, was some serious dis- 
cussion of Portuguese colonization techniques in Africa 
and Asia.7* At the request of the Mexican government, 
which was vitally concerned with building the country 
through immigration, the Portuguese Naval Ministry 
forwarded through Sotto-Maior, a detailed memoran- 
dum covering colonial policy.”2 The present writer can- 
not prove a direct cause-effect relationship, but it was 
probably more than coincidence that a few months after 
the conclusion of Sotto-Maior’s mission, plans were an- 
nounced to import Asiatic labor into Mexico. A Portu- 
guese national, Manuel da Cunha Reis, was authorized 
to recruit and transport Asiatics into the country.”® 

The last permanent legation to be opened in imperial 
Mexico was that of Prussia. The government of King 
William I had delayed extending full recognition to a 
Mexican Habsburg empire. As stated previously, 
General Miramon’s mission to Berlin had been coldly 
received. Indeed the Prussians had an inactive legation 
at Mexico, under Consul General von Benecke, through- 
out the entire period. Thus Otto von Bismarck received 
regular reports on Mexico, but made no move to ac- 
credit the legation to the empire. 

It may be argued that Prussia regretted Habsburg 
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aggrandizement. It would be extremely difficult, how- 
ever, to deduce from this fact that she would decline to 
send an envoy to Mexico out of simple spite. Indeed 
Austria and Prussia had been allies against Denmark in 
1864 and, until the actual outbreak of the Seven Weeks 
War in June, 1866, continued to be confederate partners 
in the occupation of Schleswig-Holstein. Nor can it be 
well argued that Bismarck decided to refrain from full 
intercourse with the empire out of concern for the 
stability of the regime. Others, with greater stakes 
than Prussia in Mexico had concluded that the Juarez 
regime was defunct even if the empire was not yet 
demonstrably stable. 

The present writer concludes that for Bismarck, 
Mexico was just another small pawn with which to re- 
late himself to France.7* In October, 1865, the Prussian 
statesman made his celebrated visit to Napoleon III at 
Biarritz.” In preparation for war with Austria, Prussia 
drew closer to the prospect of a French alliance. The 
sincerity of either man is irrelevant here. What matters 
is that Prussia plainly wished to assure Napoleon of her 
amity and her desire for an entente before risking war 
with Austria.”6 

If Bismarck’s excuse for a cautious Mexican policy, 
until that memorable October, had been Mexican in- 
stability, he was offered an escape from his own trap. 
On October 3, 1865, Maximilian had declared the Mexi- 
can Civil War at a close. He had been informed, falsely 
as it turned out, that Juarez had fled the country. The 
alleged flight, if a fact, would have amounted to resig- 
nation by the chief of the constitutional republican 
party. Thenceforth, the republican army could be 
described as a motley gang of bandits and rebels.” 

Thus after Bismarck’s cordial talks at Biarritz and 
his subsequent conferences at St. Cloud, Mexican rec- 
ognition could be one way in which Berlin might show 
confidence in France’s American projects. 

His choice for Prussia’s envoy to Mexico was Baron 
Anton von Magnus, son of a Berlin banker whose con- 
nections were commercial and artistic, though only re- 
cently aristocratic. Magnus, born in February, 1821, 
had held diplomatic posts since 1848 in Washington, 
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Stuttgart, Brussels, the Hague, St. Petersburg and in 
the Prussian Foreign Office. His brief marriage to 
Helene von Brunnow had ended in her death, but the 
protective interest of his father-in-law the Russian am- 
bassador to Great Britain was retained by the widower. 

Magnus scarcely regarded it as a promotion when he 
was summoned from St. Petersburg, where he was first 
secretary of legation, to the post of minister-resident in 
Mexico. To be transferred from a major European 
capital where his career could be advanced by the 
friendly interest of Baron von Brunnow was bad 
enough. Magnus deeply resented, however, being named 
minister-resident when the heads of the Prussian lega- 
tions at that country’s two other American posts, Wash- 
ington and Rio de Janeiro, were both full ministers.”® 
The rank of minister-resident also placed him behind all 
of the rest of the diplomatic corps at Mexico City. 

Reluctant but submissive, Magnus arrived at Vera 
Cruz on January 28, 1866 7° and was at Mexico City on 
February 5.8° The court was at Cuernavaca, and al- 
though the emperor shortly returned to the capital, no 
attempt was made to receive the Prussian envoy. 
Magnus met the new Mexican Foreign Minister, Don 
Martin Castillo,®? but was allowed to cool his heels for 
three weeks before his autlience of accreditation.** The 
diplomatic corps accepted as truth the rumor that the 
emperor was intent on punishing Prussia for her long- 
delayed recognition. Finally, on February 26, the em- 
peror received Magnus in private audience but only 
infuriated the envoy further by persisting in speaking 
Spanish, a language with which Magnus was largely 
unfamiliar. It is ironic and pathetic that in the final 
hours of the empire the despised Prussian should have 
done more to comfort the emperor’s last days than any- 
one else. 

The very last special mission intended to imply full 
recognition of the empire was that headed by General 
Oxholm who arrived in March, 1866, to salute Maxi- 
milian on behalf of the King of Denmark. King 
Christian sent the Grand Cross of the Order of the 
Elephant to the Mexican sovereign ® who had already 
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conferred the Grand Cross, with Collar, of the Order of 
the Mexican Eagle upon all sovereigns who recognized 
the empire.®® 

The numerous small states, chiefly in Germany, which 
recognized the empire but did not have legations in the 
country, either sent autograph letters from their sover- 
eigns to Emperor Maximilian through their consuls or, 
lacking a consul, through the legation of one of the 
great powers.°*” 

Only two great powers which had received permanent 
legations from Mexico neglected to reciprocate the - 
favor. The Sultan of Turkey had welcomed Martinez 
del Rio with every mark of honor. In January, 1865, 
Maximilian sent General Leonardo Marquez, the fiery 
and mercurial leader of the clericalist Conservative 
party, to Constantinople to offer the sultan the Grand 
Cross of the Mexican Eagle. Marquez was charged 
to open a permanent mission at the Sublime Porte even 
though there was little contact between the two em- 
pires. Court gossip tittered at the humor in exiling 
so extreme a Catholic ultramontanist to the court of the 
Grand Turk.°° Oddly enough, Marquez applied his 
usual violent energy to this unusual duty and emerged 
with a treaty of commerce and amity on May 6, 1866.%* 
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He also obtained exequaturs for Mexican consuls at 
Jerusalem and Alexandria for purposes to be discussed 
shortly. The Turkish government solemnly assured him 
that they would station a consul on Mexican soil, but 
there is no evidence that they ever did so.% 

The other great power which had received a mission 
but never reciprocated it was imperial Russia. Mora’s 
mission had, of course, opened Russo-Mexican relations. 
A permanent mission was established at St. Petersburg 
when Manuel Larrainzar was accredited to the czar on 
May 20, 1866. Two Mexican consular posts at Riga 
and Odessa were opened.** 

At the time of Mora’s mission, the Russians had as- 
sured Maximilian that their envoy at Washington, 
Baron de Stoeckl, would be sent on special mission to 
Mexico. The Russians apparently saw nothing awkward 
in accrediting the same chief-of-mission at Washington 
and Mexico City concurrently. Peculiarly, the United 
States government did not learn of the Russian plan 
until Count Manderstr6m, the Swedish foreign minister, 
attempted to justify his adoption of the same plan in the 
case of the Wetterstedt mission.** 

Seward immediately inquired at the Russian legation 
in Washington and was given the most solemn as- 
surances that Stoeckl had not been given a Mexican 
mission.” As it is unlikely that Prince Gortchakov, the 
Russian foreign minister would have neglected to in- 
form Stoeckl of a mission, already intimated to Mexico 
and Sweden, a mystery evolves. The writer, not hav- 
ing had access to complete Russian archival sources,’ 
assumes that Stoeckl had been given carte blanche to 


Pasha and Mexican Minister General Leonardo Marquez, May 
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p. 359). 
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of the Russian plan. He does not seem to have realized that 
he was betraying a Russian confidence (Campbell to Seward, 
December 13, 1864, No. 9, Stockholm, U. S. National Archives, 
Microcopy 45, Roll 12). 

95 Seward to Campbell, January 10, 1865, No. 11, Washington, 
U. S. National Archives, Microcopy 77, Roll 156. 

96 The Manuscripts Division of the Library of Congress con- 
‘tains two collections of Russian diplomatic correspondence in 
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renounce the Mexican mission if the United States 
raised any objection. 

Russia in the years 1863-1867 enjoyed the illusion 
of an entente with the United States. The Polish re- 
bellion of 1863 had brought Russia to the brink of war 
with a hostile France and Great Britain. In retrospect, 
the fulminations of the Anglo-French press and political 
leadership contained more bark than bite.” Still, the 
threat of blockade by hostile fleets had caused the 
Russians to send their own warships to the shelter of 
New York and San Francisco harbors. What the 
Russians intended as a defensive measure was taken by 
most citizens of the United States as a gesture of sym- 
pathy for the Union.** 

When, at the close of the Civil War, the United 
States fleet visited St. Petersburg, bearing Assistant 
Secretary of the Navy Gustavus Fox on a tour of 
European waters, Russo-American popular sympathy 
rose to the heights.°® The long and crucial negotia- 
tions culminating in the sale of Alaska, by Russia to the 
United States, merely crowned the edifice already con- 
structed.?° 

Considering the real advantage to be won from friend- 
ship with the United States, and perceiving no advan- 
tage in conciliating France, Great Britain, or Austria,’** 
the Russians treated Mexico coldly. As late as Febru- 
ary, 1865, Stoeckl was still expected at Mexico City.*°? 
The Russians never again made any move to send an 
envoy or a consul to Maximilian’s court, however.’ In 
Europe itself, when the opportunity arose, individual 
Russian envoys were helpful to their Mexican col- 
leagues. Baron Brunnow at London, who was considered 
to be particularly au courant on Mexican affairs because 
of his relationship to Baron Magnus, showed special 
sympathy.'°t As late as 1866 Brunnow was involved in 
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101 Clark, 1942: pp. 52-61. 

102 Thun to Mensdorff, February 11, 1865, No. 4, Mexico, 
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elaborate plots to force the Mexican minister into the 
society of the United States Minister, Charles Francis 
Adams.’® On their side, the Mexicans bent every effort 
to please the Russians,’°* even rejecting plans to induce 
Poles to colonize Mexico lest Russia be offended.” 
Nevertheless, there was a cloud between the two dis- 
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tant empires after the renunciation of Stoeckl’s mission. 
Such was the bad feeling that the Austrian minister in 
Washington gave credence to a newspaper report that 
Stoeckl had attended a testimonial dinner honoring 
Mrs. Benito Juarez. Even in admitting his error 
eventually, Baron Wydenbruck took the occasion to 
cast aspersions upon Russia’s Mexican policy and her 
entente cordiale with the United States.1° 

Notwithstanding small snubs and repulses, however, 
Mexico had succeeded remarkably well in taking her 
place in the gilded circle of the world’s sovereignties. 
How she used the machinery of diplomacy is the con- 
cern of the remainder of this work. 


108 Baron Wydenbruck to Mensdorff, April 6, 1866, No. 15, 
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... The Archduke’s renunciation of his rights of succession in Austria 
is demanded, not only by Austrian interests,-but also by those of Mexico. 
That country wants a stable government which offers every chance of 
perpetuating itself and it will not submit willingly to a sovereign who ac- 
cepts the throne as a provisional second choice which he would abandon 
as soon as he could exchange it for a better position in Europe. 


Of all the fantastic crises of an empire whose history 
was riddled with fantasy, one alone defies rational ex- 
planation. With the advantage of hindsight, the modern 
observer of these events will ask why the position of 
Archduke Ferdinand Maximilian within the House of 
Habsburg was not clearly defined before the Mexican 
crown became a glittering reality. In 1861-1862 when 
the archduke had first considered seriously his claims to 
imperial dignity, it had certainly been apparent that he 
could not become Emperor of Mexico, yet remain 
second in line of succession for the Austrian throne. 
Incredibly, however, Francis Joseph with all of his 
fabled conscientiousness never really plumbed the full 
consequences of his brother’s new role. There were 
certainly discussions of the matter, but no debates and 
certainly no conclusions.? 

The issue was clear and simple. Francis Joseph’s 
only son and heir was the ten-year-old Archduke Ru- 
dolph. Ferdinand Maximilian, the oldest of the em- 
peror’s three brothers, was next in line for the throne. 
Not only was the issue of succession at stake, but the 
matter of membership in a regency council as well, in 
the event that Francis Joseph should die during his 
son’s minority. From the point of view of the Emperor 
of Austria it was most undesirable that a foreign sover- 
eign, the Emperor of Mexico, should preside over an 
Austrian regency. It was even less desirable that the 


1Rechberg to Metternich, March 30, 1864, ciphered tele- 
gram, Vienna, Min. d. Auss., Box 47. 
2 Barker, 1963: pp. 228, 239-242. 


Count Rechberg to Prince Metternich? 


Emperor of Mexico should retain rights of succession in 
Austria itself. 

Having come to the throne himself, as a consequence 
of the Revolution of 1848, Francis Joseph had grave 
fears for the security of his dynasty if the empire were 
claimed by a foreign prince. Indeed, from a narrowly 
selfish point of view Ferdinand Maximilian ought to 
have been anxious to renounce his Austrian rights to 
persuade the Mexicans of his unreserved loyalty. John 
Bigelow, United States Minister to France, put it clearly, 
if harshly, when he said, “. . . Mexicans naturally do not 
wish their country to be regarded merely as an Austrian 
province for the initiation of young Hapsburgs in the 
elementary arts of a despotic government.” + 

The cogency of these arguments ought to have been 
clear to the archduke as they were clear to the emperor 
and his ministers. The only questions therefore concern 
why Francis Joseph waited so long to regulate the 
matter and why he demanded a much greater sacrifice 
of his brother than the simple renunciation of rights to 
regency and succession." 


3 Rechberg to Metternich, March 24, 1864, private, Vienna, 
Min. d. Auss., Box 47; Rechberg to Thun, October 16, 1864, 
Vienna, Min. d. Auss., Box 95. 
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5 Certain writers ascribe a Machiavellian policy to Francis 
Joseph. They charge him with the design of ridding Austria 
permanently of the liberal tendencies of his brother. See 
Desternes and Chandet, 1964: p. 188: Weber, 1966: pp. 53-54. 
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Fic. 5. Prince Richard Metternich, Austrian ambassador to 
France, 1859-1870. Portrait by Joseph Kriehuber, in 
Pauline Clementine Walburga, Princess von Metternich- 
Winneburg, Geschehenes, Gesehenes, Erlebtes von Metter- 
nich-Sandor, Vienna and Berlin, 1920. Courtesy of the 
Library of Congress Photographic Service. 


The first cannonade in the battle of the renunciation 
was fired in February, 1864, when Archduchess Char- 
lotte was persuaded to renounce certain privileges as- 
sured to her, as an Austrian princess, under the terms 
of her marriage contract. This involved, chiefly, an 
annual payment of 20,000 florins from the Austrian 
treasury. Charlotte did so with bad grace and succeeded 
before the end of the year in obtaining a compromise 
under which the Austrian treasury would retain the 
money but apply it to the payment of certain of her 
spouse’s large debts.® 

It was not until March 19, when the intended Mexi- 
can sovereigns visited Vienna for a farewell to the Aus- 
trian imperial family, that the full implications of the 
renunciation were revealed to the archducal couple. On 
the twentieth, Rechberg showed Ferdinand Maximilian 
a document in which the imperial family required him 
to renounce all claims to the Austrian throne so long as 
a single male Habsburg lived. He was also to be ob- 
liged to renounce all rights to serve on Austrian regency 
councils. Most stringent, however, was the demand 


6 Rechberg to Thun, October 16, 1864, Vienna, Min. d. Auss., 
Box 95. 


that Ferdinand Maximilian renounce all claims to in- 
come which he had previously received as an Austrian 
archduke. Rechberg had told him frankly that he would 
be obliged to accept the Family Pact or be refused the 
consent of his imperial brother for the Mexican project. 
The Austrian foreign minister stated that, if the arch- 
duke preferred to renounce the Mexican crown rather 
than accept the pact, Vienna would undertake to explain 
his refusal to the French and to other interested 
foreigners. 

The archduke had responded in fury and after fruit- 
less quarrels with Francis Joseph, had departed hastily 
for Miramar on March 24. 

The emperor had attempted to obtain his goal by 
sending his cousin Archduke Leopold to Italy to see 
Ferdinand Maximilian, bearing a written order to sign 
the pact. He obtained only a mutinous refusal. 

On the twenty-seventh, with the Mexican delegation 
already assembled at Trieste awaiting an invitation to 
Miramar, Francis Joseph performed an act of despera- 
tion. He asked the French ambassador, the Duc de 
Gramont to invoke Napoleon’s intervention to obtain 
the archduke’s submission. 

The imperial French couple were already sufficiently 
aware of the crisis. Hidalgo, the Mexican leader, had 
written Eugénie to complain that he had heard that the 
archduke intended to receive the delegation, thank them 
for the proferred crown, decline the offer, depart for 
Rome to explain his position to the Pope, and to leave 
Austrian territory permanently.’ 

Anticipating the crisis, Rechberg had written to 
Metternich as soon as Ferdinand Maximilian had left 
Vienna on the twenty-fourth. He had fully described 
the controversy and urged Metternich to be prepared 
to defend his sovereign’s position if the scandal became 
public. Francis Joseph had written autograph letters 
addressed to Napoleon and Pope Pius IX, to be re- 
tained at the Austrian embassies at Paris and Rome, 
and delivered only in the event that the archduke re- 
fused the Mexican crown and publicly blamed the 
Family Pact for his decision.’ 

The plea for Napoleon’s intervention in the Habs- 
burg family squabble brought prompt action. Napoleon 
wrote directly to the archduke: 


I am writing to Your Highness under the influence of 
strong emotion, due to the news which I received yester- 
day evening from Vienna and Trieste. 

It is not for me to discuss the family questions which 
may have been treated upon between you and your august 
brother, but I am bound to point out the full gravity of the 
present situation, both for you and for me. By the treaty 


7 Desternes and Chandet, 1964: pp. 188-191. 
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concluded between us, and mutually binding upon us,?° by 
the assurances given to Mexico, by the pledges exchanged 
with the subscribers of the loan, Your Imperial Highness 
has entered into engagements which you are no longer free 
to break. What, indeed, would you think of me if, once 
Your Majesty?! had arrived in Mexico, I were to say that 
I can no longer fulfill the conditions to which I have set my 
signature? 

No, it is impossible that you should give up going to 
Mexico, and say before the whole world that you are ob- 
liged by family interests to disappoint all the hopes that 
France and Mexico have placed in you. 

It is absolutely necessary in your own interests and those 
of your family that matters should be settled, for the honour 
of the house of Habsburg is at stake. 

I beg your pardon for this somewhat severe language, 
but the circumstances are so grave that I cannot refrain 
from telling you the whole truth.?? 


General Charles Auguste de Frossard was charged to 
bear Napoleon’s letter to Miramar and to speak frankly 
of France’s view of the renunciation crisis. En route, 
Frossard stopped at Vienna to offer his services as me- 
diator.1* His efforts may have been responsible for two 
conciliatory autograph letters sent by the emperor to his 
brother on March 31 and April 1 assuring him that his 
interests “would be taken into consideration” if he were 
forced to abandon the Mexican throne.** So vague an 
assurance was, of course, less than satisfactory to the 
court at Miramar. 

Charlotte herself determined to try personal diplo- 
macy and departed for Vienna on April 3. She was 
met at the station by her imperial brother-in-law. He 
treated her with exquisite courtesy but offered only a 
few meaningful concessions. He agreed to restore 
Ferdinand Maximilian’s right to recetve income from 
property left him by will of deceased kinsmen in Austria. 
He promised that, if Maximilian failed to establish a 
throne in Mexico and returned to Austria, he would 
have restored to him an apanage of 150,000 florins. 
Finally the emperor agreed that if the Family Pact 
were signed, he.would show his brother the courtesy of 
journeying to Miramar to sign it. From Charlotte’s 
point of view, her departure from Vienna on April 7 
ended a mission shrouded in failure.*® 

Satisfactory or not, however, the few concessions 
wrung from Francis Joseph, by the archduchess, at 
least rendered a settlement possible. The official French 
Moniteur of April 7 contained the most authoritative 
announcement that the archduke would receive the dele- 
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gation and depart for Mexico as emperor.’® Rechberg 
was also sufficiently confident to inform Prince Metter- 
nich at Paris and Baron Bach at Rome that the renun- 
ciation crisis had ended, that Francis Joseph would 
leave for Miramar on April 8 and that Emperor Maxi- 
milian would accept the crown and depart for Mexico 
immediately thereafter.” 

As a consequence, however, of the protracted negotia- 
tions and the long delay in receiving the Mexican dele- 
gation at Miramar, even the neutral and hostile diplo- 
matic world was aware of a painful breach between the 
two brothers. However much they might present a 
dignified and cordial face to the world, their essential 
hostility was apparent. Maximilian inaugurated his new 
venture, weakened by his evident unwillingness to turn 
his back on his Austrian origins and became unequivo- 
cally Mexican.7® 

The actual Family Pact signed at Miramar on April 
9, 1864, was a document of five articles which may be 
summarized as follows: 

1. Emperor Maximilian renounced for himself and all 
his descendants any claim to the Austrian throne so 
long as any Habsburg archduke were alive. The rights 
of all the other Habsburg archdukes were to continue to 
be governed by Emperor Charles VI’s Pragmatic Sanc- 
tion of August 19, 1713, and Emperor Ferdinand’s 
Family Statute of February 3, 1839. 

2. The renunciation was to apply to all other rights, 
derived from the right of succession, including the 
privilege of guardianship over a hereditary prince dur- 
ing his minority. 

3. In the event of the extinction of all male lines of 
the House of Habsburg, Maximilian’s descendants could 
reclaim the rights renounced in Articles I and II. A 
female line could assert its claims only if all male lines 
were extinct. Only Roman Catholic descendants could 
assert valid claims. 

4. Maximilian was to renounce for himself and all his 
descendants all claims to the private fortune and prop- 
erty of the House of Austria, with the following res- 
ervations: (a) If forced to renounce the Mexican 


throne, Maximilian or his descendants could reclaim the 


income reserved to Habsburg princes from specific sov- 
ereignties under Article 44 of the Family Statute of 
February 3, 1839. (b) If the other branches of the 
House of Habsburg became extinct, the masculine line 
of Maximilian’s descendants could reclaim their rights 
to the Habsburg private family fortune. 


16 Moniteur clipping enclosed in Slidell to Benjamin, April 
7, 1864, No. 59, Paris, U. S. National Archives, Microcopy 275, 
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11, 1864, Nos. 1212/46 and 1213/47, Vienna, ibid.; Motley to 
Seward, April 12, 1864, No. 56, Vienna, Lynch, 1944: p. 87; 
Mann to Benjamin, April 15, 1864, No. 85, Brussels, U. S. 
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5. The right to receive money and property by gift 
from the living and by will from deceased Habsburg 
kinsmen was reserved for Maximilian and his descend- 
ants. This provision was subject only to limitations im- 
posed by the rights of the rest of the family and the 
regulations set forth in the Family Statute of February 
3, 1839.79 

The pact, signed by the two imperial brothers, also 
bore the signatures of six archdukes, Count Rechberg, 
and leading imperial officials.2° Immediately thereafter 
the brothers parted and the odyssey to Mexico began. 

Aboard the Novara, on the long voyage to Mexico, 
Maximilian and Charlotte had drawn up a brief, protest- 
ing the irregularity of the renunciation.” Long before 
it could have known of that brief, however, the Vienna 
cabinet was alert to the danger that Maximilian would 
renounce the Family Pact. Somewhat irresponsibly, 
Count O’Sullivan, the Belgian envoy at Vienna, spread 
the rumor that French legal authorities would solemnly 
pronounce the pact null and void and a denial of the 
Pragmatic Sanction of 1713.?? 

Rechberg was convinced that Maximilian was only 
awaiting his arrival in Mexico and the firm establish- 
ment of his throne, to question the validity of the pain- 
fully extracted agreement. 

In anticipation of such a move, the Austrian foreign 
minister requested the eminent jurist, Baron Lichtenfels, 
president of the Council of State, to draw up a formal 
letter, dated September 23, 1864. It supported the 
legality of the Family Pact and renewed the demand 
for the renunciation of Charlotte’s claims upon the Aus- 
trian treasury.” Indeed, as noted previously, Rech- 
berg instructed Count Guido Thun, the Austrian minis- 
ter to Mexico, to allow the Mexicans no opportunity to 
revive the question.” 

It is therefore the more surprising that Austria 
should have committed the blunder which brought the 
renunciation question into the realm of Austro-Mexican 
diplomacy. 

On November 18, 1864, Emperor Francis Joseph re- 
vealed the details of the Family Pact in his address upon 
the opening of the Reichsrat.?> The text of that document 
had been released to the legislative chambers by Foreign 
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Minister Alexander, Count Mensdorff-Pouilly a few 
days before. Rechberg’s successor had made it one of 
his first duties, upon taking office, to publicize the 
settlement of the succession question. Mensdorff’s ad- 
dress and the full text of relevant documents were pub- 
lished in the official Wiener Zeitung on Sunday, 
November 17, 1864.76 

Only the necessary slowness of communication be- 
tween Vienna and Mexico prevented immediate reaction. 
As soon as copies of the Wiener Zeitung piece reached 
the Mexican court, Foreign Minister Ramirez drew up 
a strongly worded protest. This extraordinary docu- 
ment began by denying the validity of the Family Pact 
on the grounds that it did not conform to the rules for 
succession set by the Pragmatic Sanction of 1713. 
Ramirez then proceeded to allege that improper and 
even coercive means had been used to force Maximilian 
to sign away his rights.?” 

Copies of the protest were sent to Mexican ministers 
at Vienna, Paris, Rome, London, and Brussels. Mexi- 
can diplomats were instructed to read the protest con- 
fidentially to the foreign ministers of the governments 
to which they were accredited, but to leave no copy in 
The circular letters which accompanied 
the protest informed Mexican diplomats that Emperor 
Maximilian objected to the public revelation of the 
Family Pact without his prior consent. It also under- 
lined the fact that Francis Joseph had given no hint that 
he would require his brother to surrender his claims to 
his share in the Habsburg family fortune until he was 
irrevocably committed to Mexico.”° 

Thomas Murphy, the Mexican minister to Austria, 
had the most sensitive role in the entire affair. Having 
been engaged in Mexican diplomatic service for more 
than forty years,°° he was fully aware of the dangers 
inherent in such a protest. To risk a rupture with 
Austria at the moment when Mexico was dependent 
upon Vienna’s assistance in organizing volunteer 
troops would have seemed dangerous to any reason- 
able observer who knew the value which Austria at- 
tached to that favor." Beyond that consideration, 
Murphy belonged to that conservative and clericalist 
faction which had been the chief architect of the empire. 
He had been present at Miramar *? and undoubtedly 


26 Werther to Bismarck, November 16, 1864, No. 601, Vienna 
Prussia-Mex., Box 45. 

27 Ramirez to Murphy, December 29, 1864, enclosed with 
Mensdorff to Thun, February 23, 1865, Vienna, Min. d. Auss., 
Box 95. 

28 Tbid.; Metternich to Mensdorff, February 20, 1865, No. 
13 A-B, Paris, Min. d. Auss., Box 47; Mensdorff to Metter- 
nich, March 9, 1865, No. 2, Vienna, ibid. 

29 Ramirez to Murphy, December 29, 1864, enclosed with 
Mensdorff to Thun, February 23, 1865, Vienna, Min. d. Auss., 
Box 95. | 

30 See table of Mexican diplomatic personnel, AHDM, 
Series 2, No. 2, 1962: 2: p. 397. 

31 Mensdorff to Thun, February 23, March 10, 1865, Vienna, 
Min. d. Auss., Box 95. 

32 Corti, 1928: 1: pp. 116, 232, 355, 482. 
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regarded with suspicion the frantic efforts of his sover- 
eign to retain intact his ties to a European dynastic 
state. 

At the moment in early February when Murphy re- 
ceived Ramirez’s orders, he was at Dresden, serving as 
his country’s representative at the marriage of a Saxon 
princess. The duration of the attendant celebrations 
gave him an excuse to delay his return to Vienna.** 
When that journey could no longer be postponed, he 
reported to his legation, but made no attempt to deliver 
Ramirez’s protest. 

Thus Mensdorff was first angered, then mystified, as 
reports began to reach him that a Mexican protest had 
been delivered at Paris, London, Brussels, and Rome.** 
He apparently made the most discreet inquiries of 
Murphy and learned of that diplomat’s defiance of his 
orders. He inferred from the Mexican’s reply that the 
latter still hoped that Ramirez would relent and release 
him from the painful duty of delivering the protest." 

Upon discovering Murphy’s attitude, however, Rami- 
rez immediately demanded his resignation or his return 
home to deliver his explanations in person.*® As his 
replacement, he designated the Mexican minister to 
Italy, Barandiaran. During his short stay in Italy, 
Gregorio Barandiaran had been outspokenly critical of 
Austrian and papal policy toward that country, so that 
his nomination to the post at Vienna was in itself a 
gesture of hostility: Nevertheless, neither Thun nor 
Mensdorff raised any objection to Murphy’s successor.*” 
While informing Thun that Barandiaran would be per- 
sona grata at Vienna, Mensdorff stated: 


The Imperial Government regrets the recall of Mr. 
Murphy from the post of Envoyé to Vienna and accepts 
the choice of Mr. Barandiaran as his successor.... Am 
new Representative of Mexico will be received with kind- 
ness by the Austrian government provided that the 
Mexican government does not compromise friendly rela- 
tions between the two empires by regrettable acts, like 
those which furnish the object of our dispatches of 
February 23.38 


In fact, as the implications of Murphy’s mutiny be- 
came clearer to the Austrians, they had reason to be 
grateful for it. So long as no protest was delivered 
through normal diplomatic channels, Mensdorff could 
maintain the fiction that he was unaware of Ramirez’s 
démarche at other courts. Indeed Vienna’s diplomats 


33 Ramirez to Thun, March 26, 1865, enclosed in Thun to 
Mensdorff, March 28, 1865, No. 6 A-B, Mexico, Min d. Auss., 
Box 95. 

34 Mensdorff to Hügel, February 20, 1865, Vienna, Min. d. 
Auss., Box 51. 

35 Mensdorff to Metternich, March 9, 1865, Nos. 2 and 3, 
Vienna, Min. d. Auss., Box 47. 

36 Thun to Mensdorff, February 27, 1865, No. 5 D, Mexico, 
Min. d. Auss., Box 95. 

37 [bid. 

38 Mensdorff to Thun, April 10, 1865, Vienna, tbid. Al- 
phonso Peon de Regil was accredited as Barandiaran’s suc- 
cessor in Italy on October 22, 1865 (Almanach de Gotha, 
1867). 
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busied themselves in neutralizing the effect of the pro- 
test wherever it had been delivered. 

At Paris, Metternich was gratified to learn that 
Napoleon had ordered Drouyn de Lhuys to abstain 
from any interference in the controversy between the 
two brothers. Only Empress Eugénie was outspokenly 
sympathetic with Maximilian’s efforts to regain his share 
of the Habsburg property and fortune.*® 

In Belgium, King Leopold was bedridden with that 
lingering illness which finally took his life on December 
10, 1865.*° Nevertheless, the Austrian minister at 
Brussels learned that the king had received a personal 
copy of the protest from his son-in-law and deeply re- 
gretted it. Belgian Foreign Minister Rogier assured 
Baron Hugel that his government would do everything 
possible to prevent news of the protest from reaching 
the press.** Hügel, missing no opportunity, even drew 
up a request that King Leopold use his good offices to 
bring Maximilian to a more conservative policy. En- 
trusting his sealed letter to Minister of the Royal 
Household van Praet, for delivery to the king’s bedside, 
Hugel anxiously awaited the royal reply. He was re- 
lieved when van Praet returned the original of his letter 
as well as a copy of one of Mensdorff’s dispatches, with 
an assurance that the king would do everything possi- 
ble “in the common interest and in view of good 
accord.” 42 

At London, Austrian diplomacy faced no challenge. 
The British took the view that the protest and the en- 
tire issue of the renunciation did not concern them.** 
In fact Lord John Russell made no reference to the pro- 
test in his dispatches to the British legation in Mexico. 

Indeed the only consequence of the protest in either 
Britain or Belgium was that the imperial Mexican min- 
ister, Arrangoiz, resigned in angry protest. He had 
swallowed his conscience sufficiently to follow Ramirez’s 
instructions at Brussels and London, but had then left 
the diplomatic service. His first secretary of legation, 
the Marquis de Corio, was designated as chargé 
d’affaires at both London and Brussels.** Arrangoiz’s 


39 Metternich to Mensdorff, March 19, 1865, No. 16 B, 
Paris, Min. d. Auss., Box 47. 

40 Rogier to all Belgian Misions in Europe, December 10, 
1865, Telegram No. 73, Brussels, Belge AAE, Microcopy 
T125, Roll 4. 

41 Hügel to Mensdorff, February 21, 22, 1865, Nos. 20 B and 
21 A-B, Min. d. Auss., Box 51. 

42 Van Praet to Hügel, February 23, 1865, enclosed with 
Htigel to Mensdorff, February 24, 1865, No. 22 A-B, Brussels, 
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43 Hügel to Mensdorff, February 21, 
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44 Arrangoiz to Russell, June 16, 1865, Russell to Arrangoiz, 
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sudden arrival at Paris, without official position, excited 
speculation. He made no attempt to disguise his utter 
disenchantment with Maximilian. He was loudly in- 
discreet in his criticisms of the renunciation protest and 
the emperor’s anti-clericalism.*® 

At Rome, predictably, Maximilian received neither 
aid nor comfort.*® As will be described in more detail 
shortly, the moment of the renunciation crisis was also 


the hour at which Papal-Mexican relations reached 


their nadir.*7 The papal curia therefore took the attitude 
of the other courts and regarded the protest merely 
as a piece of information not requiring an official reply. 

It might be supposed that the Mexican Foreign 
Office would have regarded the disasters attendant upon 
the renunciation protest as good reasons for caution. 
Ramirez insisted, however, upon having the last word. 

After it was apparent that Murphy would not do his 
duty, Ramirez sent a fresh copy of the protest to 
Hidalgo at Paris. The Mexican envoy to the Tuileries 
was instructed to read the document to the Austrian 
ambassador.*® A surprised Prince Metternich, accord- 
ingly, received a visit from the Mexican on April 29 
just as the original excitement over the renunciation 
crisis was beginning to subside. Metternich took refuge 
in protocol and reminded Hidalgo that he had no 
authorization to receive communications from him. He 
agreed to do so, reserving his government’s right to 
ignore notes delivered through such means.*® Thus 
for the first time, Mensdorff received an authentic copy 
of the notorious Mexican protest.*° 

Mensdorff congratulated Metternich on his cautious 
reserve. He hastened to inform Austria’s envoys in 
France and Mexico that no answer would be returned 
to any Mexican protest unless it was delivered to the 
Austrian minister in Mexico or was submitted to the 
Austrian Foreign Ministry by the Mexican minister in 
Vienna.*? 

Ramirez had abstained from making any representa- 
tion concerning renunciation through the Austrian lega- 


potentiary at London and Brussels. He submitted his letters 
of accreditation at the latter capital on December 7 (Sanford 
to Seward, December 9, 1865, No. 320, Brussels, State Dept. 
corres., Microcopy 193, Roll 9). 
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tion in Mexico. Count Thun, however, had been aware 
of the crisis from its beginnings, in spite of official si- 
lence concerning it. On January 10, 1865, just after 
Ramirez had dispatched his protest to five European 
destinations, but prior to its delivery anywhere, he had 
released a trial balloon in Mexico itself. L’Ere Nou- 
velle, a French-language newspaper in the imperial 
capital had carried an article bearing all the earmarks of 
official inspiration. The ostensibly spontaneous and un- 
official article said, in part: 


Several European papers have regretted, as we have our- 
selves, the publicity given to an intimate document which 
the Imperial Family of Austria ought, in our opinion, to 
have kept in its archives and consigned to oblivion: we 
speak of the family pact approved at Miramar on April 9, 
1864 between ... the Emperor of Mexico and the Emperor 
of Austria. This act, after having been communicated to 
the Reichsrat, was published by the journals of all 
countries, hastening to give their readers the first of those 
documents which up until now found their place only in 
historical collections. 

If, in our families, our most intimate agreements were 
divulged without prior consent, one fine morning, what 
would we say? What sort of family head would consent 
to such publicity? For the strongest reason we under- 
stand that the Court of Mexico, which learned of this 
publication ... only through the journals, is wounded by a 
proceeding which it was far from anticipating. 

If the Austrian Government could obtain, by means 
which history will someday reveal, not only the desistance 
of Archduke Maximilian from his political rights, but still 
more the abandonment of his hopes in the fortune and 
patrimony of his family, we think that it would have been 
wiser to throw a veil over a convention, the validity of 
which is contested by the most enlightened jurisconsultants 
from the double legal and constitutional point of view.5? 


Ramirez had taken the precaution of making him- 
self unavailable on the day the article had appeared. 
As soon as Ramirez returned to his desk at the Foreign 
Office, Thun delivered a strong verbal protest. At 
first the Mexican foreign minister took refuge in a 
claim that his government had no responsibility for 
articles appearing in unofficial newspapers.” He then 
veered to the tack that Austrian journals were equally 
disrespectful of Emperor Maximilian. He revealed ad- 
vance preparation for the conversation by producing 
clippings from the Triester Zeitung which charged the 
Mexican sovereign with financial irresponsibility and 
recklessness.*4 

Thun renewed his attack, however, and insisted that 
the Mexican government publish a disavowal of the 
Ere Nouvelle articles in the Diario del Imperio, official 
organ of the empire. Ramirez replied that the govern- 
ment never used the columns of the Diario to disavow 
the claims of other political journals. The aggressive 
Thun then insisted upon an official letter signed by 


52 PEre Nouvelle, January 10, 1865 contained as an en- 
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Ramirez, specifically upholding the validity of the 
Family Pact and repudiating the allegation that im- 
proper means had been used to obtain Maximilian’s re- 
nunciation of his hereditary rights. All that Thun 
could obtain, however, was a promise that Ramirez 
would discuss the affair with the emperor.” The pass- 
age of weeks brought no results however, as Ramirez 
adroitly avoided satisfying Thun’s demand for written 
assurances, °° 

Thun, in the earliest phases of the Ere Nouvelle 
affair did not know of the greater proportions which the 
renunciation crisis had assumed in Europe. Mensdorff, 
however, received Thun’s first dispatches on the sub- 
ject in the midst of reports that Mexican protests were 
being delivered at Paris, London, Brussels, and Rome. 
He, therefore, sent detailed instructions to his legation 
in Mexico, intended to strenghten Thun’s capacity to 
reply to Ramirez. Without saying so directly, Mens- 
dorff implied strongly that if the matter were not settled 
= to Austrian satisfaction there might be a breach in dip- 
lomatic relations between the two empires. He also 
strongly implied that the six thousand Austrian vol- 
unteers who formed the nucleus of a Mexican army, 
free of French control, would receive no new rein- 
forcements in that case. 
read the actual text of his instructions to Ramirez if 
such a coup de théâtre would strengthen his rec- 
lamation.®” 

In a separate reserved dispatch the Austrian foreign 
minister instructed Thun to warn Ramirez that if the 
Family Pact was repudiated, Emperor Francis Joseph 
would not feel bound to honor the personal assurances 
he had given his brother concerning an assured posi- 
tion in Austria in the event that the Mexican Empire 
collapsed. As Mensdorff became more confident 
that the Mexican protests in Europe were failures, he 
became more insistent on assurances from Ramirez con- 
cerning the validity of the Family Pact. He insisted 
that Mexico either curb its press or publish disavowals 
of such offensive articles as that which had appeared in 
the Ere Nouvelle on January 10.°° 

In the end Ramirez and his master could not bring 
themselves to swallow their words completely. In- 
stead, Ramirez wrote an official note to Thun which, 
though no retraction, attempted to reduce the entire 
renunciation crisis to its lowest common denominator. 
The Mexican foreign minister pretended that the only 
goal of the protest had been to object to the publication 
of the Family Pact without the prior consent of both 
signatories.© 

Thus, the end of the crisis witnessed a sort of comic- 
opera reversal of roles. Thun, who had never re- 
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ceived a copy of the protest from Ramirez, was en- 
abled to scold him for his lack of confidence in him. 
Ramirez, who had avoided a confrontation with Thun 
was enabled to assure the Austrian that no offense had 
been intended. Sebastian Schertzenlechner, the valet 
turned privy counseller was made the scapegoat and 
forced to resign his post as an act of contrition for the 
blunders of higher-placed men.** He departed for 
Europe and played no part in the remaining years of 
the empire. | 

The renunciation crisis enhances the air of unreality 
which clouded the atmosphere of Mexican imperialism. 
Throughout its course the Mexicans displayed an al- 
most childlike air of innocence. Even as Emperor 
Maximilian and his cabinet dealt heavy and permanent 
blows to Austro-Mexican good will, the Mexican 
crown conferred the Order of the Mexican Eagle upon 
Count Mensdorff.°? Even as the two countries moved 
closer to a rupture, the Mexicans continued to query 
the Austrians about the possibility of a new recruit- 
ment of Austrian volunteers for Mexico.®* At the same 
moment that Ramirez was minimizing the implications 
of the crisis in his talks with Thun,** he was attempting 
to revive his most extreme claims by ordering Hidalgo 
to deliver the text of the original protest to Metternich, 
for transmission to Vienna.® 

With the resignation of Arrangoiz, the forced with- 
drawal of Murphy and the humiliated departure of 
Schertzenlechner from Mexico, a severe blow had been 
struck at imperial prestige. 

Felix Eloin, the able and ambitious Belgian civil 
engineer who had become Maximilian’s chef du cabinet 
upon the recommendation of King Leopold, was sent on 
special mission ta Europe. He was charged to discuss 
conditions in Mexico with the French, Austrian, and 
Belgian governments. He was particularly charged to 
report to Emperor Maximilian on the morale of the im- 
perial legations in Europe.** His report was thorough 
and frank and his recommendations for the replacement 
of obstreperous diplomats helpful.®* Still, the renuncia- 
tion crisis had left a scar which the short life of the 
empire could not heal. 
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VII. THE ELUSIVE CONCORDAT WITH THE VATICAN 


Your Majesty knows very well that ... it is necessary above all that 
the Catholic Faith, to the exclusion of any .. . dissident cult, must con- 
tinue to be the glory and the support of the Mexican Nation; that the 
bishops should be entirely free in the excercise of their pastoral ministry; 
that the religious orders may be reestablished and reorganized ... ; that 
the Church’s patrimony . . . be safeguarded and protected; that no one 
obtain the right to teach and publish false and subversive ideals; that 
instruction, public as well as private, be directed and surveyed by 
ecclesiastical authority, and that .. . the chains should be broken which 
have kept the church dependent upon and subject to civil government. 


Pope Pius IX to Emperor Maximilian Į! 


For three years prior to the French intervention, 
Mexico had been torn by civil war. The situation was 
scarcely novel. It was only the latest phase of a struggle 
which in ideological terms could be cast as pitting con- 
servative against liberal or clericalist against secularist. 

That fraternal war had not witnessed any clear-cut 
triumph for either side, yet in brief moments of victory, 
each party had enacted measures which deepened and 
irritated old wounds. 

Between July 7 and August 1, 1859, the Liberals had 
enacted, at their provisional capital in the port of Vera 
Cruz, a series of decrees intended to revolutionize the 
position of the church in Mexican society. In summary, 
these ordinances : 


l. Nationalized all ecclesiastical property without 
compensation. 

2. Barred the clergy from accepting donations of land 
from the laity. 

3. Suppressed all regular religious orders for men. 

4. Permitted women to remain in convents, but en- 
couraged them to leave with cash gifts, while prohibit- 
ing the convents from admitting new sisters. 

5. Gave state governors the power to decide which 
nationalized church property might be used for re- 
ligious purposes. | 

6. Declared marriage a civil contract, recognized 
several grounds for divorce and charged civil judges to 
perform marriages and register births and deaths. 


7. Removed cemeteries from the control of the clergy. | 


8. Banished all opponents of the religious decrees.’ 


Upon their entry into Mexico City, after the retreat 
of Miramon’s Conservative regime, Juarez’s Liberals 
promulgated the July decrees again. On December 28, 
1860, with the addition of certain decrees touching 
educational institutions, Juarez’s reform laws achieved 
force in all the territories under his control.’ 

Upon the advent of the French intervention, the rela- 
tive moderation of the reform took a more radical turn. 
On February 1, 1861, a commission was created to rec- 
ommend the supression of convents serving no social 


1 Pope Pius IX to Emperor Maximilian I, October 18, 1864, 
Archives Diplomatiques, 1865: 2: p. 177. 

2 Callcott, 1965: pp. 22-23. 

3 Ibid., p. 34. 





Fic. 6. Pietro Francesco, Monsignor Meglia, apostolic nuncio 
to imperial Mexico, 1864-1865. Riva Palacio, Mexico a 
Través de los Siglos, 5. 


process. Although an isolated case, all the convents of 
Puebla were seized by decree, on December 10, 1861, to 
serve as military hospitals. On February 26, 1863, 
three months before the French seized the capital, 
Juarez decreed the closure of all convents, sparing only 
the Sisters of Charity because they did not live in com- 
munities while dedicating themselves to the service of 
suffering humanity.* 

The situation was further confused, however, by the 
exaggerated hopes and claims of contending parties. 
The Liberals, who had hoped to solve the country’s 
financial problems by seizing church wealth, emerged 
disappointed. In the first place it is estimated that the 
church had lost from 50 to 70 per cent of its wealth 


4 Ibid., pp. 34-35. 
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since 1855 through neglect, donations to the Conserva- 
tive party and by the depradations of bandits and 
Liberal armies. Secondly, although $45,000,000 worth 
of property was nationalized, only a scant two million 
dollars reached the treasury through sales. 

The Indians, who it was hoped might become peasant 
small holders through purchase of church land, resisted 
the government’s intrusion upon their traditionally com- 
munal way of life. The priesthood denied the sacra- 
ments to any Catholic who purchased church land from 
the government. The wealthy foreigners who hastened 
to buy land, often did so in the most irregular way. It 
is estimated that in some cases 60 per cent of the pur- 
chase price was covered by the surrender of old govern- 
ment bonds which had depreciated to 7 or 5 per cent of 
their face value. A considerable body of land was given 
to republican notables, the most notorious case being the 
100,000 pesos worth of property given to General 
Ignacio Zaragoza’s daughter in September, 1862. 
Finally the confusion was compounded by the fact that 
of the land sales which did take place, only 10 per cent 
were followed by a property survey and registration of 
the transfer.” 

The French army, entering the capital, shortly dis- 
illusioned the Conservatives who had welcomed their 
arrival. The regency, composed of the Archbishop of 
Mexico, Pelagio Antonio de Labastida, Juan Nepo- 
muceno Almonte, and General José Mariano Salas, was 
supposed to exercise supreme sovereign power.’ The 
conservative regency found itself forced, in fact, to 
share power with a relatively liberal French military 
hierarchy. Emperor Napoleon himself set the tone of 
the conflict with his first orders to Bazaine: 


. Do not become reactionary; do not retract the sale of 
clerical property; finally try to keep peace in the country 
while using mostly Mexican troops to do it... I have 
regretted the decrees of Forey® on the confiscation of the 


property of hostile persons, and I am afraid that the trium- 


virate named in Mexico may be too reactionary.?° 


In fact, the only means whereby Bazaine could pre- 
vent the regency from restoring all the nationalized 
property to the church and jailing all those who had 
purchased any of it, was by a show of force. Bursting 
into a regency meeting with 200 Zouaves behind him, 
Bazaine ordered the three startled Mexicans to pro- 
duce an order confirming regular sales of clerical prop- 
erty and submitting irregular sales to litigation. Having 
obtained the document signed by the regents, albeit 
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under duress, 
journal."? 

Almonte, who had excellent personal relations with 
Bazaine submitted to this irregular intrusion. Salas 
did so less good naturedly.12 Archbishop Labastida, 
however, decided henceforth to boycott the regency 
after less than a month of service in that body.?® 

The archbishop took advantage of his official position, 
however, by obtaining the publication in the official 
journal of a letter of protest addressed to his colleagues, 
Almonte and Salas. Referring contemptuously to the 
order wrung from the regency by Bazaine, as “the 
notice,” the archbishop said : 


Bazaine published it in the official 


I proceeded to demonstrate that no more legal meaning 
could be given to said notice .. . without resolving in fact 
the question which it was desired to postpone, and resolv- 
ing it by ratifying and legalizing all that had been done in 
the time of Don Benito Juarez; and that such a thing ought 
not to be done, as it was anti-Catholic, immoral, scandalous, 
anti-economical, and impolitic as respects the Pope, to 
whom was given a very perceptible blow; as respects His 
Majesty the Emperor of the French, who was made to rep- 
resent a part diametrically opposite to his generous in- 
tentions, conciliatory inclinations and loyal and frank 
conduct; as respects His Majesty the Emperor of Mexico, 
from whom it took away all resources and for whom it 
multiplied all obstacles, reducing him . . . to the deplorable 
and painfully barren task of gnawing the excarnated bones 
of a dead body; as respects the nation itself, for such 
measures would repel its immense majority and would not 
attract the dissidents, for whom . . concessions are 
weapons.14 


Bazaine’s reply was to force Almonte and Salas to 
dismiss Archbishop Labastida from the regency. It 
was now the prelate’s turn to complain that he had been 
expelled from a body which he had merely intended to 
boycott. Bazaine stood fast, however, and Labastida 
was, at least temporarily, thrust out of the govern- 
ment,?° 

The clericalists of the capital drew up a petition 
which was signed on December 31, protesting the two- 
man regency.‘® The government retaliated by dismiss- 
ing from office all signatories of the petition. Labastida 
counter attacked by excommunicating all who had taken 
part in despoiling the church or who had cooperated in 
the accomplishment of that act.*” 


11 Ibid., pp. 81-82. 

12 T. Corwin to Seward, October 26, 1863, No. 48, Mexico, 
State Dept. corres., Microcopy 97, Roll 31. 

13 Dabbs, 1963: p. 82. 

14 El Diario del Imperio, November 10, 1863, clipping and 
English translation contained in T. Corwin to Seward, Decem- 
ber 1, 1863, No. 49, Mexico, State Dept. corres., Microcopy 97, 
Roll 31. 

15 Dabbs, 1963: pp. 82-83. 

16 An unidentified “friend” in the regency government gave 
the United States minister a copy of the petition which he was 
satisfied was authentic. See enclosure “B” in T. Corwin to 
Seward, January 27, 1864, No. 51, Mexico, State Dept. corres., 
Microcopy 97, Roll 31, 

17 Dabbs, 1963: p. 94. 
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As this included the entire French army, the arch- 
bishop suspended the military mass which customarily 
took place at the cathedral on Sunday mornings. The 
French warned the archbishop that the cathedral would 
be opened by force if the mass were not celebrated as 
usual. On Sunday morning a section of artillery was 
set up on the plaza facing the doors of the cathedral. 
Within minutes the doors opened and the French 
soldiers entered as usual to hear mass. The excom- 
munication became a dead letter.1® 

Nevertheless, the impasse thus created, presented 
Emperor Maximilian with a dilemma which would have 
taxed the ingenuity of any sovereign. He had become 
the champion of two parties whose claims were ab- 
solutely irreconcilable. Thus, long before the signing 
of the treaties at Miramar, and the formal acceptance 
of the Mexican crown, the religious question had been 
rendered insoluble by peaceful means. 

It is probably no coincidence that the pope chose to 
write to the Emperor of Austria shortly before Maxi- 
milian committed himself to Mexico. Without referring 
directly to Mexico, Pius IX delivered himself of a long 
lecture on Hungarian affairs in which he condemned 
the French Revolution of 1789, freedom of speech and 
press, freedom of religion, and the concept that all re- 
ligions are equal before the law. The Supreme Pontiff 
added that religious toleration and other seditious ideas 
lead to the overthrow of thrones and the Catholic faith.’® 

If it was the papal intention to induce the Emperor of 
Austria to move his brother toward a conservative 
course, the letter failed of its purpose.?° The renuncia- 
tion crisis and the widening rift between the Habsburg 
emperors precluded any possibility of Francis Joseph 
playing the role of papal advocate at Mexico. 

As described previously, the visit of Emperor Maxi- 
milian and Empress Charlotte to Rome in April, 1864, 
was precisely what the public had been informed that it 
would be; a simple courtesy call.” Serious negotia- 
tions were not begun. The emperor-elect did, in fact, 
make an open confession of his moderate liberalism, 
but at the same time, he declared his loyalty to his 
church and its principles.22 By avoiding any direct 
conflict with the Pope or Cardinal Antonelli, Maximi- 


18 [bid., pp. 94-95. 

19 Pius IX to Francis Joseph, February 18, 1864, Engel- 
Janosi, 1964: pp. 261-266. 

20 Notwithstanding the concordat of 1855, Francis Joseph ex- 
ercised his customary independence in extending to his non- 
Roman Catholic subjects the control of their own separate 
religious communities. The Pope’s protest that this constituted 
a breach of the concordat had met firm resistance at Vienna. 
See Pius IX to Francis Joseph, July 30, 1861, ibid., pp. 258- 
259; Francis Joseph to Pius IX, August 31, 1861, ibid., p. 260. 
The special role of Francis Joseph in Austrian clericalism is 
well described in two studies. See Jászi, 1964: pp. 155-162; 
Taylor, 1965: pp. 88, 138. 

21 King to Seward, April 16, 1864, No. 8, Rome, Stock, 1933: 
pp. 290-291. 

22 Velasquez de León to T. Murphy, April 22, 1864, aboard 
the frigate Novara, Min. d. Auss., Box 95. 
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lian did, at least, avoid an open rupture before his ar- 
rival in Mexico. Such a conflict and rupture had been 
predicted by experienced diplomats before the imperial 
pilgrimage to the see of St. Peter.” Thus its avoidance 
or postponement was a species of moral victory.”* 

Purely in speculation, it may be said that Maximilian 
was confident that once he was safely in Mexico, he 
could win the liberals by accepting a great part of 
Juarez’s reform laws, while retaining clericalist support 
by assuring the security and future of a Catholic state 
church. 

If Maximilian had been vague and evasive while at 
Rome, he became aggressive and insistent once he was. 
enthroned in his new empire. On July 22, 1864, Foreign 
Minister Ramirez instructed the Mexican minister at 
Rome to inform Cardinal Antonelli that unless a nuncio 
were sent to Mexico with full powers to negotiate a 
concordat, the imperial government would move uni- 
laterally to a solution of church problems.” 

From a safe distance, Napoleon III was doing every- 
thing possible to stiffen Maximilian’s resistance to the 
Mexican clericalists,2* just as he had previously backed 
Bazaine against Archbishop Labastida. 

While at Rome, the young emperor had insinuated 
that he would have been happy to accept, as nuncio, any 
prelate of reasonable disposition. The only name put 
forward had been that of Monsignor Alessandro 
Francchi, titular bishop of Thessalonica, whom Maxi- 
milian believed to fit that description. At that time 
Cardinal Antonelli had taken refuge in an uncertainty 
whether he could send a nuncio to Mexico when only an 
internuncio was stationed in Brazil.?" 

The Roman curia acted eccentrically when, at last, 
it did decide to name a nuncio. The envoy-designate 
was Pietro Francesco, Monsignor Meglia, titular arch- 
bishop of Damascus. The French government learned 
of the nomination before the Holy See had made the 
usual pro forma inquiries as to his acceptability at Mex- 
ico. Thus as early as July 30, 1864, Empress Eugénie 
was able to write one of her chatty notes to Empress 
Charlotte, not only referring to Meglia’s mission, but 
describing him as a black reactionary.” As late as 
August 27, Aguilar at Rome was still unaware that the 
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Pope had named a nuncio.?® It may be supposed that 
this odd situation merely reflects the intention of 
Cardinal Antonelli to defy Ramirez’s threats of uni- 
lateral action. It is certain, in any case, that the un- 
fortunate Minister Aguilar, had completely lost the 
confidence of the papal secretary of state. He knew 
nothing about Meglia’s movements and could learn 
nothing of his instructions. On September 26, Aguilar 
only suspected that Meglia’s instructions were to re- 
store the prerevolutionary Mexican church. He believed 
that it was too late to effect any liberalization of the 
orders and was convinced that the nuncio was already 
en route to Mexico.*® In fact, Monsignor Meglia did 
not leave Europe until late October and the Pope’s 
autograph letter to Maximilian, borne by the nuncio, 
was dated October 18.** 

Meglia had been stationed at the Paris nunciature for 
many years and had earned a reputation, while there, 
as an irreconcilable ultramontanist. Eugénie assured 
Charlotte, for whatever comfort it brought, that he had 
not won many friends among French clergy or modified 
his own ideas in a liberal sense.*? 

Maximilian met the implied threat of Meglia’s mis- 
sion by bearding the lion in his den. He wrote a defiant 
letter to Gutiérrez de Estrada, the inflexible Mexican 
clericalist, resident at Rome. He seems to have hoped 
that his words would be reported at the Vatican. 


... As regards the clergy, if they are to be improved, what 
is necessary is a good concordat and a nuncio with a good 
Christian heart and an iron will. Only thus will the clergy 
be reorganized, made Catholic (which they are not at pres- 
ent), and acquire good influence which they have hitherto 
not possessed. ... We are inpatiently awaiting the arrival 
of the nuncio, who was promised us months ago in Rome.?* 


The long awaited and somewhat dreaded Monsignor 
Meglia reached Vera Cruz aboard an English steamer 
on November 29. He was received with the greatest 
formality by the local prefect and Sebastian Schertzen- 
lechner, the emperor’s private secretary. His journey 
to the capital, at which he arrived on December 7, has 
been previously described. 

The nuncio was shown the most elaborate courtesies, 
perhaps in compensation for the inability of the imperial 
government to make any real concessions to Rome.** 
The Swedish minister observed, with somewhat puerile 


29 Cleven, 1929: p. 326. 
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jealousy, that the nunico was borne to his audience of 
accreditation by a coach drawn by six horses and es- 
corted by two other court carriages. He was received 
at the palace courtyard by a Zouave honor guard. 
Baron Wetterstedt noted ruefully that his own cere- 
monial reception featured only a four-horse coach, no 
escorting carriages, and no honor guard.’ 

Meglia had been received privately by Foreign Min- 
ister Ramirez on December 9 and formally by the im- 
perial couple on the next day. During the next few 
days at public dinners tendered in honor of the nuncio, 
everything was done to enhance the impression that 
good will prevailed on all sides.** 

Actually, of course, an impasse had been reached 
from the very beginning. Schertzenlechner had at- 
tempted to begin negotiations with Meglia even during 
the journey from Vera Cruz to the capital.” Apparently 
Meglia was unwilling to compromise his negotiations by 
revealing his instructions beforehand to an official of 
Schertzenlechner’s rank. In any event, neither Ramirez 
nor Meglia, in their later correspondence, alluded to 
Schertzenlechner. 

The nuncio’s instructions were clear and explicit. 
Fundamentally they mirrored the pope’s long auto- 
graph letter of October 18," addressed to Maximilian 
and delivered by Meglia on December 10. Theoretically, 
the minimal bases upon which a concordat might be 
negotiated were: 


... to procure the abrogation of that very Law of Reform, 
and of all others, now still existing here, contrary to the 
Sacred Rights of the Church; to repair the injuries done to 
the same; demand the reestablishment of religious orders; 
the restitution of churches and of convents, as well as of 
ecclesiastical property which has been taken away... : 
and finally, full Liberty to the Church in the exercise of its 
rights and of its Sacred Ministry.%° 


Just how flexible Meglia’s instructions actually may 
have been, was never determined. The first reply of the 
imperial government was a counter proposal, prepared 
in advance of Meglia’s arrival.*° This nine-point pro- 
ject was first discussed in a private conference between 
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the emperor and the papal envoy.*! 
nine points provided : 


In summary, the 


1. Roman Catholicism to be the state religion; all 
other religions were to enjoy toleration if not prohibited 
by law. 

2. The expenses of Roman Catholic clergy and wor- 
ship were to be supported by the public treasury. 

3. The faithful were to receive all the Catholic sacra- 
ments without payment of any fee or tithe. 

4. The church was to transfer to the government all 
the property nationalized by the republic. 

5. Emperor Maximilian and his successors, forever, 
were to enjoy all the rights once exercised by the kings 
of Spain in America. 

6. The Pope and the emperor were to determine 
jointly, which of the religious orders suppressed by the 
republic might be revived. Existing orders of nuns 
were to continue but might accept no novices until 
agreement was reached between Pope and emperor. 

7. Exclusive privileges of the clergy and the state 
were to be left open to negotiation. 

8. Catholic rectors might be entrusted with the civil 
registry of births, marriages, and deaths, where the 
government deemed it proper. Such rectors were to 
accept these duties as functionaries of the civil order. 

9. Jurisdiction over cemeteries was left open to nego- 
tiation.*? 


The conflicting versions of the events which followed, 
render the historian’s task difficult. The Mexicans 
claimed that Monsignor Meglia’s first reaction to the 
emperor’s nine-point proposal had been favorable. Ac- 
cording to Ramirez, Meglia had offered to accept part 
of the conditions immediately and to submit the re- 
mainder to Rome for negotiation. The Mexican foreign 
minister averred that it was only afterwards that Meglia 
inexplicably and suddenly rejected all nine proposals 
and declined to discuss them further because he lacked 
instructions to do so.*® The Mexicans expressed the 
view, publicly and privately, that the Holy See was 
guilty of trifling with the serious matter of a Mexican 
concordat. The emperor did not hesitate to publish 
the charge that Pius IX had sent a nuncio to Mexico 
without giving him any instructions whatever.** 

On the other hand, Meglia claimed that the Holy See 
had made its position clear to Maximilian while he had 
been at Rome in April. The nuncio went on to charge 
that the Mexican government had offered no hint of its 
intention to negotiate on the nine bases so suddenly 
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thrust at him by the emperor. Meglia accused the 
Mexican Foreign Ministry of a lack of candor since it 
could easily have submitted the nine points to the atten- 
tion of Cardinal Antonelli if it were desired that his 
instructions should be a response to them.** 

It is sufficient to say that by Christmas Eve, neither 
of the two parties would yield an inch. The emperor 
would no longer agree to speak to the nuncio. Empress 
Charlotte became the only channel of communication at 
the court. The empress determined to make an effort 
to move the nuncio to open negotiations on the basis of 
the nine points. For two hours she used every strate- 
gem to impress the nuncio that the imperial proposal 
was the only alternative to the adoption, outright, of 
Juarez’s reform laws. He remained insistent that the 
clergy had made the empire and that the Mexican people 
demanded a return to the old condition of the church. 
The empress closed the interview, saying, “Monsignore, 
whatever may happen, I shall take the liberty of re- 
minding you of this conversation; we are not responsi- 
ble for the consequences, we have done all we could to 
prevent what is going to happen, but if the church will 
not help us, we will serve her in spite of herself.” +° 

On December 25, the imperial couple presided over a 
meeting of the Council of State, to which they invited 
Archbishop Labastida. The Conservative leader 
Teodosio Lares implored the imperial couple and his 
colleagues to delay a final break with the nuncio. The 
emperor, however, made it clear that he had no further 
hope of arriving at an accommodation with Meglia since 
the empress had met stony obstinacy during her two-hour 
interview with that diplomat. Against the advice of 
the more conservative ministers, the emperor decided 
to promulgate decrees confirming the nationalization of 
church property, establishing freedom of religion, and 
submitting to legal revision those purchases of church 
property which contained some flaw.*’ 

This intention was publicized, dramatically, by the 
appearance of a letter from the emperor to the minister 
of justice, in the columns of the official newspaper : 


My Dear Minister Escudero: 


To alleviate the difficulties occasioned by the so-called 
Reform Laws, We propose ... to adopt a method having 
in view ... the satisfaction of the just demands of the 
country, to reestablish peace of mind and tranquility of 
conscience for all the inhabitants of the Empire. To that 
end, We sought when visiting Rome, to open negotiations 
with the Holy Father, as Universal Head of the Catholic 
Church. 

He has sent an Apostolic Nuncio to Mexico; but to our 
extreme surprise, he stated that he lacked instructions and 
that he awaited them from Rome. 

The violent situation which, with great force has been 
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prolonged for more than seven months, admits of no delay; 
it demands a prompt solution and at the same time requires 
that we propose, presently, suitable means whereby justice 
may be administered without consideration for the quality 
of persons; that the legitimate interests created by those 
laws may be secured, avoiding the excesses and the in- 
justices committed in its shadows, to provide for the main- 
tenance of religion and protection of the other sacred ob- 
jects placed under & subject to Religion, and finally that 
the sacraments be administered and the other functions of 
the priestly ministry be exercised in all the Empire without 
fee or any other payment by the people.*® 


This remarkable document closed with an imperial 
command to the minister to submit, for imperial ap- 
proval, decrees providing for the reforms which the em- 
peror had resolved to enact.*® 

The minister of France, Marquis de Montholon 
viewed the letter as a grave evidence that all accom- 
modation between the Pope and the emperor was now 
impossible. He expected Meglia’s immediate departure 
from Mexico. The United States minister predicted 
that the imperial government would lose the support of 
the clericalists and gain the support of the liberals. Mr. 
Corwin added cynically, “They will remain . . . faithful 
to him, until they have acquired sufficient strength to 
rise against him, and then his success or his overthrow 
must depend upon the number of foreign bayonets at 
his command.” 51 

The predictions of the French and United States 
ministers were in error, however. Certainly, the em- 
peror’s liberalism did not win over the Liberal Party. 
With regard to the nuncio, he showed no inclination to 
leave Mexico. Monsignor Meglia had a long and ap- 
parently frank discussion with the Austrian envoy. 
Count Thun described his priestly colleague as 
“surprisingly violent.” The nuncio told Thun that 
Maximilian had decided on a unilateral settlement be- 
fore his departure from Miramar. Meglia added, how- 
ever, that he would remain in Mexico until ordered to 
leave, and assume no responsibility for the rupture.°? 
At Rome, the curia supported their envoy’s resolution. 
The Pope was reported to be furious, but to have de- 
cided to wait and cast the onus of a breach on Maximi- 
lian.*? 

On the day that the letter had appeared, Monsignor 
Meglia had penned a formal protest to Foreign Minis- 
ter Ramirez. He remonstrated against the govern- 
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ment’s intention to recognize religious toleration and to 
ratify the sale of church property which had already 
taken place. On a more personal level, he refuted the 
charge that the Holy See had sent him to Mexico “with- 
out instructions.” He insisted that he had borne in- 
structions which fully empowered him to negotiate a 
concordat, but that the nine-point project was beneath 
consideration by the church’s representatives.** 

On the same day, the Mexican prelates resident at 
Mexico City drew up a long, formal protest against the 
imperial intentions. The memorialists claimed that the 
emperor’s intention to arrive at a unilateral settlement 
was a reversal of his own original position. Why else 
had he exerted such great effort to obtain the dispatch 
of an apostolic nuncio? The signatories of that docu- 
ment were the archbishops of Mexico and Michoacan 
and the bishops of Oaxaca, Querétaro, and Zacatecas.°® 

Ramirez delayed his answer for more than a week. 
When, on January 10, he replied, he opened by stating as 
undiplomatically as possible that he had been too angry 
to do so sooner. The Mexican foreign minister also 
informed Meglia that he had not dared to show the pro- 
test to the emperor lest it exasperate him further. 


... I was thus placed in a painful position. There were 
two courses open to me—either to return Your Excellency’s 
note or leave it without a reply: both would be distasteful 
to me, and I prefer taking upon myself the responsibility of 
giving Your Excellency certain explanations . . . which I 
deem necessary for the purpose of rectifying many errone- 
ous ideas formed by Your Excellency as well as with the 
view of vindicating the honor of His Majesty’s Govern- 
ment, injured as it has been by suppositions entirely 
gratuitous.’ 


Ramirez then launched into a long statement, hurling 
charges of extreme behavior at Meglia while denying 
guilt on his own side. He claimed that the Holy See 
had indeed been informed of the nine-article proposal 
before the departure of the nuncio from Rome.” 
Wittingly or unwittingly, the Mexican came closest to 
an admission of the truth when he said, “The points in 
question have been controverted for centuries. There is 
nothing new to be said.” 


Each one has his opinion already formed, and relies on 
an immense arsenal wherein he can choose the arms he may 
require. Leaving them on one side, I go to the substance of 
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my purpose, which, as well as that of Your Excellency, is, 
to vindicate the honor of my Sovereign.5? 


In a word, Ramirez seemed to admit that the irresisti- 
ble force and the immovable object—liberal Mexico and 
ultra conservative Rome—could not negotiate a con- 
cordat. He placed the negotiations upon a new basis 
when he added that the Mexican State had been gener- 
ous in agreeing to submit to negotiation matters which 
were entirely within the emperor’s jurisdiction. 

Such a matter, said Ramirez, was the principle of re- 
ligious toleration. As all civilized states practiced free- 
dom of religious choice for their citizens, Mexico was 
disposed to refer to its guarantee only because it would 
simultaneously declare Roman Catholicism to be the 
established church. 

Having begun virtually, by admitting the impossibility 
of coming to terms with the church, Ramirez ended his 
most unorthodox dispatch on a more conciliatory note. 
He conjured visions of revolutionary France which in 
1801 had settled the same issues which plagued Mexico 
by concluding a concordat with the papacy. 

Well then, what in France is legitimate, and suitable to 
Religion and to the State cannot in Mexico be contrary to 
the Doctrine and to the Canons of the Church. This is a 


subject which does not admit of two measures, for truth 
admits but of one.®° 


Thus through an exchange of polemics, Ramirez and 
Monsignor Meglia had ended any chance of reconcilia- 
tion. The emperor entered the controversy, publicly, 
only in order to answer the episcopal memorial of 
December 29. That reply was immediately released for 
publication. . 

Maximilian’s reply was restrained and gentle. He told 
the bishops that they did not know what had been said 
either by the Pope or the nuncio. He asked them not to 
assign guilt to anyone before knowing both sides. The 
emperor asked the prelates to avoid intrusion into 
politics and to confine themselves to Christian service. 
He closed with an avowal of Catholic devotion, but 
added, “good Catholic that I am, I will also be a just 
and liberal prince.” * 

At this juncture of the crisis, Maximilian broke 
firmly with the conservatives who stood closest to the 
throne. The conservative clericalists, General Marquez 
and Miramon were sent into honorable exile. The fact 
that they were the best native officers in his service did 
not prevent him from sending them to Constantinople 
or Berlin to get them safely away from the nuncio and 
the archbishop.® 

Although negotiations had ceased, the nuncio re- 
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mained at his post until the last week in May, 1865. 
Even at his departure, the court maintained the fiction 
that Monsignor Meglia’s journey had been anticipated 
from the beginning of his mission and was in no sense, 
a rupture in diplomatic relations.®* His last friendly 
contact with the Mexican sovereigns had been at Easter 
when he had celebrated high mass for them.** Even 
that brief respite had been marred, however, when the 
nuncio had concluded the service by reading a list of 
papal indulgences to be granted conditionally to those 
present. As the imperial government had issued a 
decree on January 7 prohibiting the promulgation of 
papal bulls and briefs without imperial sanction °* the 
nuncio’s failure to reveal his intention beforehand, was 
taken as an affront.® 

The departure of the papal envoy was rendered easier 
by the sudden demise of General Rafaele Carrera, Presi- 
dent of Guatemala. It was the most natural thing in the 
world for Meglia to make his way to Guatemala rather 
than return precipitately to Europe.*® Thus appear- 
ances were maintained, in public, though no one was 
fooled. Meglia made no secret of his feelings, however, 
in his parting visits to members of the diplomatic corps. 
He took care to inform them that he was taking the 
archives of the nunciature with him and that he would 
not return while the government of Mexico maintained 
its present direction.®® 

During the five months between the breakdown of 
negotiations and the departure of Monsignor Meglia for 
Guatemala, the imperial government had sought a new 
avenue to the Vatican. On February 11, 1865, the 
diplomatic corps learned, unofficially and verbally, that 
a three-man commission was to be sent on special mis- 
sion to Rome to negotiate a concordat. This body was 
to be composed of Joaquin Velasquez de Leon, who had 
served as minister of state since the empire had been 
proclaimed at Miramar; Monsignor Francisco Ramirez, 
bishop in partibus and grand almoner of the court; 
Joaquin Degollado, the youngest of the trio, a counsellor 
of state."° 
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At the moment of the nomination of the commis- 
sioners, Foreign Minister Ramirez drew up a circular 
describing the entire course of the concordat negotia- 
tions. With it he enclosed a mass of documents illustrat- 
ing the highlights of the correspondence with Mon- 
signor Meglia. Lithographed copies of all the 
documents were then produced and held, in secrecy, at 
the foreign ministry. Selected addressees in Europe, 
starting with the emperor’s younger brother, Archduke 
Karl Ludwig, were sent copies in February." The 
greater part of the voluminous packets were held until 
April 26, after it was quite clear that reconciliation with 
the nuncio was beyond hope. At that date, the entire 
accredited diplomatic corps at Mexico City received the 
material.*? 

However much the release of so much vitriol may 
have relieved the emperor and his foreign minister, the 
action was badly timed. It certainly served to under- 
cut the effectiveness of the three special envoys. Before 
their departure from Mexico, their failure was generally 
predicted.7° 

Most damaging to their chances of success, however, 
was the publication on February 26 of a series of de- 


crees, dramatically altering the role of church and state. 


The publication of these decrees, only after the com- 
missioners were on the high seas, rendered their mission 
pointless. The empire, in effect, had settled unilaterally, 
the very questions which were to form the heart of a 
concordat. Thanks to the European telegraph, the news 
of the decrees of February 26 and the three commis- 
sioners reached Rome at just about the same time.” 

The decrees, which created an angry sensation at 
Rome, may be summarized as follows: 


1. Roman Catholicism was recognized as the state 
religion, but all other faiths were to enjoy toleration 
under legal regulation. 

2. All intrusions against religious freedom, by the 
authorities, were to be referred to the Council of State. 

3. Sales of ecclesiastical property which had already 
taken place, legally, were to be confirmed. 

4. Sales which were irregular in any way, were to be 
reviewed and validated if they could be made to meet 
legal requirements. 

5. No future additions were to be made to the ecclesi- 
astical mortmain. 
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6. All ecclesiastical corporations were to show reli- 
giously valid cause for retaining lands which the republic 
had declared liable to nationalization. 

7. An office for the administration of nationalized 
property was created. All cases pending in court con- 
cerning allegedly irregular sales could be referred 
directly to the Council of State. 


The more than thirty articles of the decrees, of which 
only the central ideas have been summarized above, con- 
firmed the laws of reform promulgated by Juarez. 
Great emphasis was laid upon making it possible for the 
Indian peasantry to become free landowners.”® 

The anticipated outburst, against the decrees, im- 
mediately broke forth from the Conservative camp. 
Equally predictably, the Liberals complained that the 
decrees of February 26 had not gone far enough, especi- 
ally since Roman Catholicism was still recognized as the 
state church. The liberal English minister, Scarlett, 
summarized the emperor’s dilemma in sympathetic 
terms: 


But it is the duty and desire of the Emperor to do justice 
to both parties, a course which will probably satisfy neither. 

There are breakers ahead! but Mexico has, at last, an 
honest, upright, and active ruler, who deserves as I hope 
he will obtain the support and countenance of the Great 
Powers of Europe, in order to establish his Throne, and no 
one need then despair of seeing both this Country and the 
Mexican Nation prosperous and free.?® 


However pleased an English liberal may have been 
with the imperial religious reform,” Rome was furious. 
Cardinal Antonelli had protested imperial church policy 
in a note to Mexican Minister Aguilar before he had 
learned of the decrees of February 26. The normally 
secretive cardinal secretary of state had published his 
letter simultaneously in the official newspaper Osserva- 
tore Romano’! and had released it as part of the Vati- 
can’s published diplomatic correspondence for the year.”® 
Upon learning of the decrees, Antonelli informed the 
Austrian ambassador that the three-man commission 
newly arrived at Rome, was doomed to failure before- 
hand. The Pope was so distressed that it was rumored 
that he would decline to receive Bishop Ramirez, re- 
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garding him as a renegade traitor to the church in 
having agreed to serve on the commission.®° 

Foreign Minister Ramirez and Emperor Maximilian, 
whether through inexperience or major errors in judg- 
ment, made the work of their Roman envoys even more 
difficult than was intrinsically necessary. The three 
commissioners had been ordered to keep silence until 
they had been received by Pope Pius. They were 
thereafter to discuss business only when all three were 
‘present. All dispatches were to be signed by the three 
members.** To make things worse, no one saw fit to 
define the legal rights of the regular Mexican Minister, 
Aguilar. He was excluded from negotiations for a 
concordat, yet remained the officially accredited Mexi- 
can envoy to the Holy See. He attempted to escape 
from his false position by resignation, but the govern- 
ment would not accept his withdrawal.’ Aguilar’s one 
small consolation was that the three commissioners were 
ordered, thenceforth, to include him in discussions and 
to consider his advice. 

On April 25, 1865, Pope Pius IX relented and gave 
all three commissioners an audience of reception.* 
Giving with one hand, however, the Vatican took with 
the other. No secret was made of the fact that the recall 
of the nuncio was a protest against the behavior of Em- 
peror Maximilian. The Vatican also neglected to in- 
form the other members of the diplomatic corps at Rome 
of the accreditation of Messieurs de Leon, Degollado, 
and Ramirez. To the extent that Antonelli could man- 
age it, the three men were ostracized socially. Only 
the intervention of the Austrian ambassador, Baron 
Bach, who was dean of the diplomatic corps, eventually 
obtained their inclusion within the charmed circle of 
Roman diplomatic society.°6 So dark were the com- 
mission’s prospects of success that Don Jesús Terán, 
Juarez’s European agent-at-large visited Cardinal Anto- 
nelli. Terán promised that the republican regime would 
offer the papacy better terms for a concordat and that 
nothing useful could be gained by negotiation with the 
empire. Antonelli was non-committal, but plainly not 
hostile to the republican agent.®* 
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Of course, these events did not occur in a vacuum. 
On December 8, 1864, Pope Pius had issued the Sylla- 
bus of Errors and its accompanying encyclical letter 
Quanta Cura. In these documents the Supreme 
Pontiff had undertaken to attack all the main principles 
of contemporary liberalism. There was, of course, no 
connection between these dogmatic attacks on liberalism 
Nevertheless, the 
coincidence was painfully and embarrassingly striking.®° 

In Mexico, everything possible was done to prevent 
the papal encyclical and the syllabus from reaching the 
people. That intention was poorly served, however, 
when the minister of justice published an order to the 
prefect of police to arrest and bring to justice the un- 
known persons who had posted the documents on 
church doors in Puebla.°° It became known in diplo- 
matic circles that a French priest, newly arrived from 
Rome, had been caught distributing unauthorized litera- 
ture, and had been remanded to the custody of the 
French legation for deportation.® 

In this aggravated situation, the clergy counterat- 
tacked by a widespread program of denying burial in 
Catholic cemeteries to persons who had purchased 
nationalized church lands, unless the family of the de- 
ceased would return the land to the church.®? The gov- 
ernment replied in two broadsides. The official press 
printed regulations, dated March 9, intended to supple- 
ment the decrees of February 26.9% On March 12, a 
decree signed by Francisco J. Villalobos, undersecretary 
of the Home Department, declared all cemeteries to be 
exclusively under the control of civil authorities, and 
open to persons of all faiths. The decree further pro- 
hibited the clergy from accepting landed property as 
a fee for religious services.” Here again, the pontifical 
government placed the worst possible interpretation 
upon these acts. The nuncio spoke for his govern- 
ment when he delivered a severe note to the Mexican 
foreign minister which stated in part, “Y. E. knows 
quite well that the protestants would not admit either 
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an atheist °% or a Jew °” to their cemeteries; and if you 
respect their rights, why do you not do the same for 
Mexican right, why not respect equally the cemeteries 
of a Catholic Nation ?” % 

At Rome, the special commission had prepared a 
twenty-one-article concordat project for submission to 
the Holy See. The pontifical government, however, de- 
layed entering negotiations, alleging the need to appoint 
a special commission to negotiate on behalf of the Vati- 
can. On May 26, the Mexicans were informed that the 
secretary of the commission would be Monsignor 
Alessandro Francchi, a relatively liberal prelate whose 
name had originally been proposed by Maximilian him- 
self, as an acceptable nuncio. Thus, before the names of 
the other curial commissioners were announced, the 
Mexicans had hastened to give Francchi their proposal. 
They had already discussed it informally with the Pope, 
at a special audience granted to them on the night of 
May 24.° The Austrian ambassador learned, almost 
immediately, that the project was repugnant to the 
Vatican and would be rejected. The Mexican com- 
missioners, however, in their dispatches home, pre- 
tended to an optimism which it is scarcely likely that 
they felt.t°%! Not until June 20, was it possible for the 
three Mexicans to meet with the Congregation for Ex- 
traordinary Ecclesiastical Negotiations. This body was 
composed of nine cardinals with Monsignor Francchi as 
their secretary.1°% If there was any basis for optimism, 
it was derived from the fact that Francchi had success- 
fully negotiated a concordat with Spain.*°? The Mexi- 
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cans described the churchmen as calm and impartial.1°4 
The concordat project may be summarized as follows: 


1. Roman Catholicism to be recognized as the state 
religion. 

2. Concession to the Mexican sovereign of all the 
rights, touching the church, granted to the kings of 
Spain. 

3. Concession to Mexico of three crown cardinals. 

4. All ecclesiastical privilege not related to religion 
and spiritual matters suppressed. 

5. The submission to the Mexican Council of State 
of all incomes enjoyed by bishops and archbishops. 

6. All Catholic clergy to enjoy the rights of citizen- 
ship granted them by the Constitution of 1857. 

7. Ecclesiastical courts to have exclusive jurisdiction 
over the validity or nullity of marriage between 
Catholics. 

8. The state to regulate the form of a civil registra- 
tion of births, marriages, and deaths, administered for 
Catholics by their respective churches. 

9. The Pope to recognize the nationalization of church 
property already in effect. 

10. The emperor to restore to the church all prop- 
erty not covered by the law, as revised by the empire. 

11. As in Article XXVIII of the Spanish concordat 
of March 16, 1851, the capital resulting from the sale 
of such church property to be converted into permanent 
charges upon the state debt. 

12. The income of that capital to be used exclusively 
for the support of the clergy, seminaries and church 
charities. 

13. A commissioner general to reside in Mexico City 
supervising the schools established by Franciscan mis- 
sions. A resident superior to direct the Brothers of 
Charity of St. Vincent de Paul. 

14. Any new wealth acquired by the church to be 
converted to the form prescribed in Article XI. 

15. The National Treasury to support the clergy in a 
form and proportion provided for in the State Civil List. 

16. No fees to be charged for the offering of any 
sacrament. | 

17. Special honors or distinctions requested by in- 
dividuals, in the administration of the sacraments or in 
the last rites, to be paid for in alms set forth in a uni- 
form list, drawn up in consultation by the emperor and 
the bishops. Minimum and maximum rates will be set. 

18. The Pope and the emperor to negotiate, by ordi- 
nary means, to determine which of the religious orders 
suppressed by the republic may be restored. Those cur- 
rently in existence to accept no new novices until their 
future had been regulated. 

19. The Pope grants the emperor an auditor from the 
Sacra Rota. 
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20. Mexico to celebrate the same holy days as does 
France in addition to the Feast of Saint Mary of 
Guadalupe. 

21. Provisions for ratification.?% 


The ten-member Congregation for Extraordinary 
Ecclesiastical Negotiations was in session from June 20, 
the date of its first meeting’®® until the ultimate rejec- 
tion of the proposal, less than two weeks later. 

On July 5 the Roman press had carried news of the 
departure of the apostolic nuncio, Monsignor Meglia, 
from Mexico. The next day, the four Mexican minis- 
ters at Rome tendered a banquet in celebration of the 
emperor’s birthday. The majority of the. diplomatic 
corps came in uniform, but Cardinal Antonelli and the 
other prelates declined the invitation. The social rebuff 
was taken, correctly, to be a harbinger of an imminent 
diplomatic rebuff.1°7 

On July 8, Cardinal Antonelli dispatched the curia’s 
reply to the Mexican proposal. In the Spanish transla- 
tion, the cardinal’s observations are crowded into 
thirty-four pages of tightly written script.1° 

The cardinal secretary of state began with a detailed 
account of the mission of Monsignor Meglia in Mexico. 
He presented the church’s view of every step in the 
gradual deterioration of relations between Pope and 
emperor. Referring to the decrees of February 26, he 
said: 

To the execution of these grave acts, at the very moment 
when making a demonstration to satisfy the demands of the 
church by sending an extraordinary mission, may be at- 
tributed so much of the difficulty manifested by the Holy 
Father in receiving officially the Mexican Commis- 
sioners. ... As the Apostolic See is the repository of the 
Supreme Power which God confided to it for the edification 
and not the destruction of His Church, it is not free 
either to admit a scandal for the faithful, or to demonstrate 
approval when the civil power dictates . . . to Catholic 
interests.1°° 


Antonelli went on to make it clear that he regarded 
the concordat proposal as meaningless without reference 
to the changes already made, unilaterally, by the em- 
pire. In this regard he condemned the specific con- 
ferral upon non-Catholic clergy of canonical rights,*!° 
the permission granted to civil courts to judge ecclesi- 
astical matters,‘ and the interference by the imperial 
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government with “the native rights of the epis- 
copate.” 11? 

The cardinal admitted that the church had made con- 
cessions to the civil power, concerning the nationaliza- 
tion of ecclesiastical property, in other countries. He 
added, however, that this had always been in exchange 
for concessions. Such concessions to the church had 
always included the right to acquire new property and 
wealth in the future, without limitations. 

Antonelli accepted Article I as though he took it for 
granted. He rejected Article II because he declined to 
recognize Maximilian as the heir to the kings of Spain. 
Consequently, the church might reserve its right to de- 
cline to revive rights which it regarded as defunct. 

For the moment, Antonelli passed over Article III 
without comment. Article IV he rejected outright 
since he claimed that the suppression of ecclesiastical 
privilege would take such matters as divorce and the 
administration of charitable foundations out of the 
hands of the church. | 

Antonelli summed up his opposition to all of the 
articles touching nationalized church property by stating 
that the concordat must provide, not only for the re- 
turn of that property, but also for compensation for the 
damage done to church property by all past Mexican 
governments. The cardinal denied, categorically, the 
contention of Article XI, that there was a precedent 
for the conversion of the value of all church property 
into permanent charges upon the state debt. He said 
that the church had never agreed to surrender control 
of its property, by this means, to either Catholic or non- 
Catholic states. Antonelli went on to complain that the 
surrender of church control over its own property 
would render it “the slave of the state.” Article XV 
was rejected by the same line of logic. Articles XVI 
and XVII were treated as unacceptable simply because 
they required greater sacrifices than would be war- 
ranted by the modest concessions offered by the empire. 

The secretary of state said nothing, for the moment, 
of Articles XVIII to XXI. Instead, he closed his 
lengthy observations with counter proposals. He de- 
manded that any future concordat project include pro- 
visions recognizing : 


1. The right of communication between the bishops, 
the laity, and the Holy See.*** 

2. The right of the bishops to supervise public and 
private instruction. 


112 [t may be assumed that this refers to fees for religious 
services and the control of regular clergy. 

113 Antonelli must have been confident that the Mexicans 
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3. The right of the episcopate to censor and condemn 
books and writings contrary to religion and morality. 
4. The authority of prelates to control instruction in 
diocesan seminaries, to control parishes, cathedrals, or- 
dination of priests, and the discipline of the clergy.’ 


Monsignor Francchi kept negotiations open, even 
after the rejection of the first concordat proposal, by 
discussing alternatives. He offered the Mexicans a 
copy of a concordat concluded with the Republic of 
Nicaragua which, with revisions, might be acceptable 
to both sides.17° 

By the time that the three commissioners had com- 
pleted a new proposal, based on the Nicaraguan model, 
and received the consent of the Mexican Foreign Min- 
istry to resume negotiations, a thousand delays had in- 
tervened. First Monsignor Francchi departed abruptly 
on a German vacation in mid-September." Antonelli 
evaded all attempts by the three commissioners to ob- 
tain commitments as to which of the original concordat 
proposals he favored, in order that they might become 
the base of a new proposal. Almost all informed ob- 
servers were certain that a complete rupture of relations 
was imminent. Only the special commissioners con- 
tinued optimistic.7*® 

Upon Monsignor Francchi’s return from his long 
vacation, however, matters improved. At least, through 
his good offices, the Mexican diplomats could send notes 
to and receive replies from Cardinal Antonelli.*® No 
real progress was reported, however. 

At that moment, a ministerial crisis at home deter- 
mined Emperor Maximilian to make a drastic shift in 
policy. He had wooed the Liberals but failed to win 
them. He had stolen the greater part of Juarez’s 
church program, yet few liberal republicans chose to 
adopt liberal monarchism. He had sent two of the most 
dangerous conservative intriguers on meaningless diplo- 
matic missions, yet the honorable exile of Generals 
Miramon and Marquez did not halt their conspiracies.**° 


115 [bid. 

116 Bach to Mensdorff, August 2, 1865, No. 8 E, Rome, Min. 
d. Auss., Box 49. The present writer has failed to find a 
Nicaraguan concordat fitting the description of that document 
given by the Mexicans. 

117 Three-man-commission to Ramirez, September 22, 1865, 
No. 35, Albano, HHUSA-Maxim., Box 130. 

118 Three-man-commission to Mexican Minister of Foreign 
Affairs de Castillo, December 8, 1865, No. 50, Rome, ibid. 

119 Same to same, November 23, 1865, No. 45, ibid. 

120 Miguel Miramon, while in Paris in October 1865, ap- 
proached Terán, the Mexican republican agent-at-large, and 
offered to support Juarez if he could be named commanding 
general in the states of Jalisco, Guanajuato, Querétaro, and 
Mexico. He assured Teran that Marquez and ex-dictator 
Santa Anna would follow him into the Juarista camp. See 
Terán to Lerdo, October 8, November 13, 1865, Paris, AHDM, 
Series 2, No. 1, 1943: pp. 45-46. Juarez’s cabinet replied 
coldly, bidding Miramén to submit unconditionally to the 
republic and to earn a high rank. See Lerdo to Terán, 
January 22, 1866, Paso del Norte, ibid. pp. 47-48. Spurning 
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Faced on all sides by defection and treason, Maxi- 
milian decided upon a gradual movement to the right. 
Even the British minister in Mexico, who had ap- 
plauded Maximilian’s liberalism, conceded that con- 
servative support was necessary if the empire was to 
survive.*71 

In October, 1865, the emperor announced his inten- 
tion of visiting the state of Yucatan, accompanied by 
Foreign Minister Ramirez and as many diplomats as 
wished to join his party. It was stated that, in Rami- 
rez’s absence from the capital, the Foreign Ministry 
would be headed, ad interim, by Martin de Castillo. The 
acting foreign minister was generally described as a 
moderate conservative.'?” 

Abruptly, and with little advance notice, the diplo- 
matic corps was informed that the emperor would re- 
main in the capital to tend to pressing business and that 
Empress Charlotte would make the journey to Yucatan. 
This unexpected change in plan caught everyone by 
surprise, so that when the empress departed Mexico 
City at 3:00 a.m. on November 6, she carried in her 
train the ministers of Spain and Belgium, the minister of 
foreign affairs, the emperor’s chef du cabinet,” the min- 
isters of state and justice, and a numerous household.** 

As soon as the empress was safely en route to Puebla, 
a major realignment of the cabinet was announced and 
Castillo was declared to be the head of the Foreign 
Office. Ramirez was retained in the cabinet as minister 
of state and president of the council of ministers.’”° 

Backed now by a more conservative cabinet, all of 
whose members were new to the administration except 
for Castillo and Ramirez, the emperor prepared for a 


such terms, Miramon remained with the imperialists and died 
ultimately before the same firing squad which executed 
Emperor Maximilian. | 

121 Scarlett to Russell, October 1, 1865, No. 149, Mexico, 
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don, February 27, 1866 No. 26, Mexico, PRO, FO, 50/394. 

122 Thun to Mensdorff, October 19, 28, 1865, Nos. 15, 16 B, 
Mexico, Min. d. Auss., Box 95; Scarlett to Russell, October 
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Corti, 1928: 2: p. 603. 

123 The Belgian civil engineer, Felix Eloin. 

124 Scarlett to Russell, November 6, 1865, No. 175, Mexico, 
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125 [bid. For the record, Castillo’s ministry was officially 
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empress, on October 18. See AHDM, Series 2, No. 2, 1962: 
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policy more acceptable to the church. Maximilian’s 
choice of an instrument for that policy was most 
peculiar. 

Father Augustin Fischer was a Jesuit priest, a curate 
who had served briefly as secretary to the bishop of 
Durango. Born in Wurtemberg of Protestant parents, 
he had spent twenty years of adventuresome wander- 
ings through Texas, California, and Mexico. He had 
only belatedly accepted Roman Catholicism and had 
entered the Society of Jesus. As a German Jesuit he 
came to the emperor’s attention almost as soon as he 
had arrived in 1864. The priest wrote and spoke well, 
and made himself useful to Maximilian through his 
first-hand knowledge of the country. On September 21, 
1865, he was named court chaplain, probably in order to 
give him some official standing. He was then sent to 
Rome, bearing an autograph letter to the Pope from 
the emperor. Maximilian described his priestly courier 
as “one of the most distinguished members of the Mexi- 
can clergy.” 176 

Father Fischer was directed to negotiate a concordat 
with the Holy See, but was not furnished with any sort 
of diplomatic credentials. As his introduction to the 
Pope was merely a private letter from sovereign to 
sovereign, Fischer’s role vis-à-vis the Mexican pleni- 
potentiaries at Rome, was ill defined.*?’ Inevitably, he 
was resented by the three-member commission, as they 
had been resented, originally, by the regular minister 
Aguilar.12® Thus, after November, 1865, Fischer be- 
came the invisible negotiator, whose official dispatches 
were signed only by Degollado, de Leon, and Ramirez. 

On December 8, a draft concordat of twenty-nine 
articles was drawn up by the Mexicans at Rome and 
sent home for approval by Foreign Minister Castillo and 
the emperor. The greater part of this document was 
based on a Nicaraguan concordat which Francchi had 
previously indicated would be acceptable to the Holy 
See.129 Such was the enthusiasm of the Mexicans at 
Rome for their new project’s success, that they allowed 
some of their diplomatic colleagues to believe that a 
concordat was now a certainty. The Austrian chargé 
d’affaires at Rome actually telegraphed Vienna to in- 
form his government that the concordat had already 
been signed between Mexico and the Holy See.*8° Even 
after he discovered his error, he continued to insist that 
the concordat would soon win papal approval." 


126 Corti, 1928: 2: pp. 535-536. The autograph letter was 
dated September 20, 1865 (ibid., p. 536). 

127 Baron Hübner to Mensdorff, November 25, 1865, No. 2 
ciphered, Rome, Min. d. Auss., Box 49. 

128 Corti, 1928: 2: p. 621. 

129 Three-man-commission to Martin de Castillo, December 
8, 1865, No. 50, Rome, HHUSA-Maxim., Box 130. 

130 Hübner to Mensdorff, December 12, 1865, ciphered tele- 
gram, Rome, Min. d. Auss., Box 49. 

131 Same to same, December 27, 1865, No. 4 H, Rome, tbid. 
It is scarcely likely to have been accidental that Hubner was 
misled. Emperor Maximilian was vitally interested in con- 
vincing his brother that he had genuinely adopted conserva- 
tive policy. To that end, he addressed a series of warm and 
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At Mexico City the concordat proposal did, indeed, 
enjoy the support of the government. Suggested re- 
visions of the proposals were returned in a sheaf of dis- 
patches sent to Rome on January 27, 1866.1” 

Writing privately to Fischer, the emperor allowed 
himself to be explicit. He said that he would insist on 
only three conditions in the concordat. He declined to 
surrender censorship of books to the clergy. He in- 
sisted on the right to sanction or refuse sanction to all 
ecclesiastical enactments. He was willing to concede 
the entrustment of public instruction to the clergy.*** 
Apparently the emperor was also willing to forego a 
straightforward guarantee of religious toleration, since 
there was nothing said of that principle in the December 
8 project, even though Article I established Roman 
Catholicism as the state religion.*** 

The game was over, however. An examination of the 
twenty-nine-article-concordat project of December 8 
would serve no purpose. By the time it had received 
ministerial and imperial assent, the Roman curia had 
reached the conclusion that the Mexican monarchy 
could not survive. In the face of a publicly announced 
French intention to withdraw from Mexico and in con- 
sideration of growing United States hostility to the in- 
truders south of the Rio Grande, caution is understand- 
able.*# 

It is ironic, therefore, that a concordat project which 
might have gained the adhesion of Cardinal Antonelli 
a year before, now earned only cursory attention and 
procrastination. The December 8 project was safely at 
Rome again on March 9, 1866. It was immediately sub- 
mitted to Monsignor Francchi’s congregation. There 
it rested, untouched, as the cardinals cited their reli- 
gious obligations in Lent, and at Holy Week, as reasons 
for inaction.18* When Easter had come and gone, the 
exasperated Mexicans were faced with a thousand new 
delays, all of them specious and unconvincing. The dip- 
lomatic “illnesses” of Cardinal Antonelli, and the snail- 
like speed of written communication at Rome sapped the 
confidence and morale of the once optimistic plenipo- 
tentiaries. They had committed themselves unequivo- 
cally to a conservative solution and were mortified to 
find themselves still repulsed. They begged to be al- 


flattering letters to Gutiérrez de Estrada at Rome, describing 
his success in winning over the clericalists: He then sent 
copies to the Mexican minister in France asking that they be 
given to the Austrian ambassador for delivery to Vienna 
(Maximilian’s letters to Gutiérrez enclosed in Metternich to 
Mensdorff, March 7, 1866, No. 9 G, Paris, Min. d. Auss., 
Box 48). 

132 Castillo to three-man-commission, January 27, 1866, No. 10, 
Mexico, HHUSA-Maxim., Box 130. 

183 Corti, 1928: 2: p. 622. 

134 Commission to Castillo, December 8, 1865, No. 50, Rome, 
HHUSA-Maxim., Box 130; Castillo to commission, January 
27, 1866, No. 10, Mexico, ibid. 

135 These developments, well described in a vast mass of 
published accounts, will be described briefly, later in these 
pages. 

136 Commissioners to Castillo, March 9, 26, 1866, Nos. 13, 16, 
Rome, ibid. 
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lowed to leave Rome. They said frankly, that the Pope 
was delaying a decision, merely to gain time. They did 
not quite have the courage to say that the Pope no 
longer had confidence that the empire would survive. 
Instead they explained his resistance by the letters 
which he received from Mexican traitors, who misrep- 
resented the condition of the country and its church.**’ 


187 Commissioners to Castillo, June 10, 23, 1866, Nos. 22, 23, 
Rome, ibid. 
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In Mexico they did not dare to recall the plenipo- 
tentiaries and to admit defeat. Through the uncertain 
summer of 1866 they remained futilely at Rome. Then 
on August 5 a telegraphic message excited all Europe.*** 
Empress Charlotte had come, unexpectedly, to France. 
She would soon be at Rome, furnished with full powers 
to negotiate a pact with the church. Again there was 
one more chance for that elusive concordat. 


138 Corti, 1928: 2: pp. 666-667. 
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You cannot give us a better proof of friendship than to aid us to com- 


plete the Mexican Army. ... 


Comment of Drouyn de Lhuys to the Austrian Ambassador’ 


The Mexican imperial army may be said tọ have been 
created before the proclamation of the empire it was to 
serve. At the capture of Puebla on May 19, 1863, the 
French army had found itself the custodian of about 
14,000 prisoners of war, including 26 generals, 303 
field-grade officers, 1,179 company-grade officers, and 
more than 11,000 non-commissioned officers and private 
soldiers. A majority of the enlisted men, driven by 
poverty or by disillusionment with the Liberal cause, 
came over to the French. Ten thousand Mexicans ac- 
cepted the invitation of their captors to enlist in a divi- 
sion to be commanded by General Leonardo Márquez. 
Of the volunteers, between 5,000 and 6,000 of the best 
were chosen. The remainder were set to work on the 
construction of a railroad from Vera Cruz. Thus, at 
the moment when the Conservative Regency Council 
proclaimed the empire, a native Mexican army was 
already rallied for its defense.’ 

Long before that date, however, the French govern- 
ment had set itself the task of involving non-French 
troops in the Mexican expedition. The Italians, urged 
to send naval units to join the French fleet at Vera Cruz, 
had declined to involve themselves.? 

It was easier, however, for France to obtain other 
auxiliaries. The Viceroy of Egypt, Said Pasha, theo- 
retically a subject of the Sultan of Turkey, though 
functionally independent, had proved tractable. Ever 
since the eastern crisis of 1840, Great Britain had been 
the guarantor of Turkish integrity, while France had 
sought to heighten her influence in the Near East by 
supporting Egyptian aspirations to independence. Con- 
sequently, in 1862, Paris had quietly negotiated an 
entente with Cairo. The Egyptian government was to 
deliver 1,500 soldiers to France for service in Mexico. 
The understanding was kept strictly verbal for fear that 
the Turkish sultan, theoretically suzerain of Egypt, or 


1 Metternich to Mensdorff, January 14, 1866, No. 2 A-L, 
Paris, Min. d. Auss., Box 48. 

2 Dabbs, 1963: pp. 49-50. 

3 V. E. d’Azeglio to B. Ricasoli, January 6, 1862, London, 
Doc. Dip. 1959: 2: p. 10. 
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Fic. 7. Count Franz [Francis] von Thun-Hohenstein, general 
commanding the Austrian Legion in Mexico. Riva Palacio, 
Mexico a Través de los Siglos, 5. 


Great Britain, the guarantor of Turkish integrity, would 
block so independent a policy.* 

On January 1, 1863, a French frigate, La Seine, 
arrived at Alexandria from ‘Toulon, bearing 1,100 
French troops bound for Cochin China. These pas- 


4U. S. consul general at Alexandria to W. Seward, January 
18, 27, 1863, U. S. National Archives, Microcopy T45, Roll T3; 
U. S. Consul General Charles Hale to Seward, August 26, 
October 27, 1865, ibid., Roll T4; U. S. Minister to Turkey E. 
Joy Morris to Seward, October 29, 1865, U. S. National Ar- 
chives, Microcopy 46, Roll 20; U. S. Minister to France John 
Bigelow to Seward, November 24, 1865, U. S. National Ar- 
chives, Microcopy 34, Roll 62. 
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Fic. 8. Baron Alfred Vandersmissen, lieutenant-colonel com- 
manding the Belgian Legion or Empress Guard. Riva 
Palacio, iJerico a Través de los Siglos, 5. 


sengers were disembarked and carried by train to a Red 
Sea port to continue their voyage. For almost a week 
the frigate stood idle. On the evening of January 6, and 
early the next morning, water and food were hurriedly 
loaded. At ten o’clock on the morning of the seventh, 
a cordon was thrown around the waterfront, and police 
began a seizure of fifty ablebodied men. These were 
immediately transferred to barracks outside the city. 
That night the frigate, anchored well out in the harbor, 
was loaded with the newly arrested men and 450 Egyp- 
tian army regulars. The police were under orders to 
prevent any unauthorized persons, including the fren- 
zied kinsmen of the irregular conscripts, from reaching 
the ship. The frigate made a hasty departure early on 
the morning of January 8, 1863. 

Suspicious of the entire proceeding, the United States 
consul general at Alexandria, William S. Thayer, went 
immediately to the residence of Zoulfikar Pasha, who 
served as the viceroy’s foreign minister. That official 
was out of town, however, attending his master who was 


5 Although Egypt was not sovereign, and was theoretically 
represented diplomatically by Turkish diplomats, an Egyptian 
functionary known officially as the foreign minister, served the 
viceroy. Foreign consuls at Cairo and Alexandria regarded 
themselves as having diplomatic functions. 
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in the last stages of a terminal illness. Thayer then 
visited the Governor of Alexandria, who professed 
ignorance of the destination of the troops. Questioning 
the governor’s secretary separately, however, Thayer was 
told that the 500 Egyptians were en route to Morocco 
to suppress a revolt there. Thayer expressed surprise 
that Egypt should have an interest in Morocco or that 
a French warship should have been used for transport 
when Egyptian ships were available. The consul was 
convinced that Mexico, not Morocco, was the frigate’s 
destination. 

Upon his return to Alexandria on January 13, 
Zoulfikar Pasha had immediately returned Thayer’s call. 
With apparent candor, he admitted that the troops had 
gone to Mexico. He minimized the significance of the 
expedition, however, by stating that only 500 troops 
had been sent, though Napoleon had requested 1,500. 
The Egyptian characterized the entire proceeding as 
merely “a friendly service” to France. Thayer repaid 
candor with frankness. He treated Zoulfikar Pasha to 
a scholarly dissertation on the origin and meaning of 
the Monroe Doctrine. He then informed the foreign 
minister that the participation of Egyptian troops im- 
plied one of the two unpleasant possibilities. If the 
Turkish government knew of and approved the Egyptian 
move, it meant that the sultan was in a state of war with 
the Republic of Mexico. If, on the other hand, the 
sultan had not given his assent to the entente with 
France, it meant that Egypt was in a state of rebellion 
against Turkey. 

In another conversation on January 17, the foreign 
minister assured the consul that the sultan had not been 
informed of Egypt’ s plans and that the viceroy regretted 
having given rise to any misunderstanding with the 
United States. Zoulfikar Pasha told Thayer that the 
viceroy had sent apologetic explanations to the sultan. 
He also added that no additional troops would be sent 
to Mexico.*® 

Although Thayer would have been happy to continue 
discussion of the subject in the hope that the troops 
might still be recalled, he desisted for two reasons. 
First, Viceroy Said Pasha died on January 18 and was 
succeeded by his nephew Ismail Pasha.” Second, Sec- 
retary of State Seward gave him no encouragement. 
The United States, preoccupied with domestic war, was 
not yet prepared to make an issue of Mexico." 


6 Thayer to Seward, January 9, 12, 18, 1863, U. S. National 
Archives, Microcopy T45, Roll T3. Sir Henry Bulwer, 
British ambassador to Turkey, had been in Alexandria until 
January 5. Thayer thought it significant that the Egyptians had 
delayed troop-embarkation until Bulwer’s departure (Thayer to 
Seward, January 18, 1&63, ibid.). 
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8 Seward to Bigelow, September 20, 1865, U. S. National 
Archives, Microcopy 77, Roll 57; Seward to Morris, September 
21, 1865, U. S. National Archives, Microcopy 77, Roll 163; Hale 
to Sherif Pasha, October 20, 1865, contained as an enclosure in 
Hale to Seward, November 18, 1865, U. S. National Archives, 
Microcopy T45, Roll T4. 
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Thus, for the moment, Egyptian intervention in Mex- 
ico was allowed to fade into oblivion. The French, 
however, made the tactical error of absorbing the Egyp- 
tians into the French army, dressing the men in imperial 
uniform and subjecting them to the command of French 
general officers. That decision served, eventually, to re- 
open the entire question with serious consequences.® 

The service of the Egyptians was exemplary, how- 
ever. Better able to bear the hot and fever-ridden 
Mexican coastal climate than most Europeans, they 
were useful additions to the French expeditionary force. 
Riding the tops of railway cars on the Vera Cruz line, 
groups of fifty Egyptians would man large swivel guns 
as a deterrent to Juarista raiders.° Their effectiveness 
did much to whet the appetite of the Mexican imperial- 
ists for more non-French auxiliaries. 

Consequently, one of the first acts of Emperor Maxi- 
milian, after assuming the crown at Miramar, was the 
signing of decrees authorizing the recruitment of corps 
of volunteers in Austria and Belgium.1%2 The home- 
lands of the new sovereigns reacted in entirely different 
ways to the military aspirations of Their Mexican 
Majesties. | 

As noted previously, the King of the Belgians did 
everything within his power to ensure the success of his 
daughter’s new enterprise. The recruitment of Belgian 
subjects for service in the Mexican army, was a delicate 
matter, however. The international act which had rec- 
ognized Belgian independence from the Netherlands 
had also declared the kingdom to be “perpetually neu- 
tral” and had obliged it “to observe such neutrality 
toward all other States.” 18° The recruitment of a 
Belgian legion to be known as the Empress Guard, re- 
quired the adoption of a fiction that the Mexican re- 
publican government had ceased to exist. If it could 
be proven that Juarez and his generals were merely 
leaders of dissident factions, then the government of 
Emperor Maximilian was indeed the only sovereign 
authority in Mexico. In that case, Belgian troops could 
have been openly recruited in Belgium, for Mexican 
service, without derogation to that country’s neutrality. 
If, however, the Mexican Republic still survived, then 
it was necessary to view the imbroglio as a war between 
France and Mexico. Since the United States had con- 
sistently spoken of events in Mexico as a civil war in 
which France had intervened to support one of the 
parties, all of the European powers were forced to admit 
that the question of neutrality existed.1* Whistling in 
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12 Corti, 1928: 1: p. 355. 
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the dark, the other powers which recognized the empire 
could afford to adopt the official view that the republic 
was defunct.4> Belgium was forced to be more cir- 
cumspect, however. 

As soon as the Brussels cabinet learned officially of 
Maximilian’s decision to recruit a Belgian Legion, 
Foreign Minister Charles Rogier had begun an investi- 
gation of the implications of such recruitment for his 
country’s neutrality.t® A search of the files at the war 
ministry failed to reveal any clear-cut precedent. A 
Belgian force had been recruited for Portuguese service 
in 1834, but no treaty had been signed and there was no 
evidence that any power had challenged King Leopold’s 
neutrality.” 

The question was removed from the realm of theory, 
however, when in July, 1864, a series of newspaper 
advertisements solicited enlistments. In return for a 
six-year enlistment, a graduated system of bonuses was 
promised, plus return passage to Antwerp. Payment 
for all ranks was to be superior to that offered to native 
Mexican troops or to members of the French forces.*® 


Enlisted personnel received promises of land grants 


ranging from ten to thirty acres, if they agreed to re- 
main in Mexico as colonists. The size of the land 
grant was to be doubled for men who undertook to re- 
enlist. The newspaper notices were signed by a re- 
tired Belgian officer, Lieutenant General Chapelié. The 
journals also noted that the Belgian army had given 
two-year leaves of absence to all officers who chose to 
wear the imperial Mexican uniform, without loss of 
their Belgian rank or seniority.’® 

These notices gave the general public the impression 
that King Leopuld and his entire cabinet had given un- 
equivocal support to Chapelié. Actually, it is probably 


15 Jesus Teran to Juarez, May 18, August 30, 1864, Docu- 
ments No. 8, 9, London AHDM, Series 2, No. 1: 1943, pp. 
18-21. 

16 Rogier to General Baron de Chazal, April 20, 1864, No. 
A3690, Brussels, Belge, Ministère des affaires étrangères et du 
Commerce Extérieur, Dossier général 1861-1944, Militaires 
belges au service de l’étranger, microfilm, Rice University, 
Houston, Texas (hereafter cited as Rice, Belge), Roll 1. The 
writer expresses special gratitude to Hardin Craig, Jr., Li- 
brarian at Rice University, for. his generous loan of these 
Belgian microfilms. 

17 Chazal to Rogier, May 5, 1864, War Ministry No. 79- 
392, Brussels, tbid. 

18 French troops received thirty-five centimes per diem. The 
Belgian contract called for a minimum of thirty-seven and one- 
half centimes for a private soldier. In practice, the Mexican 
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centimes a day for each Belgian private (Belgian Chargé 
d’affaires F. Hoorickx to Rogier, June 9, 1866, No. 245, Mex- 
ico, tbid., Roll 2). 

19 Enclosures in Sanford to Seward, July 6, 1864, No. 199, 
Brussels, U. S. National Archives, Microcopy 193, Roll 8. A 
royal proclamation regularized this purely administrative con- 
cession in October (Minister of War ad interim A. Vanden 
Peerboom to King Leopold, October 8, 1864, War Ministry 
No. 74, Brussels, Rice, Belge, Roll 1; Royal Proclamation, 
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closer to the truth to say that the king and Baron de 
Chazal, the minister of war, were the only really en- 
thusiastic supporters of the Legion. For Rogier, the 
affair was patently embarrassing. When Chapelié asked 
the minister of finance for permission to import cotton 
uniforms for his legionnaires, without payment of duty, 
the minister circularized some of his cabinet colleagues 
for their official opinion. The minister of the interior 
had no personal objection but wondered whether such 
a concession to the agent of a foreign power were 
legal.2° The minister of justice, queried about that 
matter, confessed that he knew only what he had read in 
the papers about Chapelié’s mission.” Rogier took ref- 
uge in protocol, when he was asked to deliver an opin- 
ion, stating that he had no “official information” on the 
mission with which that officer had been charged by the 
Mexican government.?? In answering the specific 
question of the finance minister about the duty-free 
imported uniforms, Rogier neatly sidestepped the legal 
question. He advised refusal of Chapelié’s request, not 
only in order to avoid government recognition of a 
foreign agent, but also because such a favor would be 
injurious to the Belgian textile industry.” 

At the same moment, however, when his colleagues 
were walking a tightrope of caution, Minister of War de 
Chazal was committing the government to the Belgian 
Legion in the most unqualified way. On July 25, 1864, 
Chazal had issued an order to all Belgian generals re- 
quiring them “to give without delay, to Lieutenant 
General Chapelié, retired, all the facilities which he may 
ask for the accomplishment of the mission with which 
he is charged.” ?4 

Indeed, very shortly, Rogier was horrified to learn 
that the first contingent of the Legion which had been 
organized at Oudenaarde, was housed in Belgian army 
barracks and paraded openly in Mexican uniform under 
the Belgian flag. The foreign minister addressed a 
sharply worded note to Chazal warning him not to en- 
danger Belgian neutrality with his enthusiasm for the 
Mexican cause. Still, Rogier was dragged along in 
the train of Chazal’s chariot. 

Chapelié had opened an administrative office in Brus- 
sels, separate from the Mexican legation. His letterhead, 
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however, clearly described his organization as an agency 
of the Mexican Empire.?® He had been supplied with 
funds, by the Mexican government for the recruitment, 
payment, and maintenance of two thousand volunteers.?* 
Each volunteer signed a contract with the Mexican 
government which in no way involved the Belgian 
government. No Belgo-Mexican treaty existed 2° which 
recognized the special status of the Empress Guard. 
The only sense in which the Belgian government may 
be said to have been involved was the enthusiastic ex- 
tension of government facilities to Chapelie through the 
good offices of Baron de Chazal. The king, upon specific 
advice of the cabinet had also issued a decree authoriz- 
ing officers to accept service in the Mexican army with- 
out prejudice to their Belgian army rank or seniority.”® 

The situation was rendered more complex by the fact 
that the War Department maintained a stoney reserve 
toward the Ministry of Foreign Affairs and did not in- 
form Rogier of the conditions which Belgian military 
personnel had accepted upon volunteering for service in 
Mexico.2® Although Chazal had seen a copy of the con- 
tract signed by volunteers, he did not send a copy to 
Rogier. Rogier may have been entirely candid when 
he claimed later that he did not see a copy of the con- 
tract until August, 1866, more than two years after the 
creation of the Belgian corps.** 

From the beginning, two agencies exploited Rogier’s 
embarrassment concerning the Legion. These were the 
United States legation at Brussels and the Belgian 
parliament. 

Henry Shelton Sanford, the United States minister- 
resident at Brussels had no instructions to make any 
protest on that subject. Secretary Seward deeply re- 
sented the creation of a Belgian Legion and did not 
hesitate to let his feelings be known two years later. 
During the course of the long struggle against the Con- 
federacy, however, he preserved a diplomatic silence at 
Brussels, as he had at Cairo.22 Nevertheless, acting 
without instructions, Sanford regularly questioned 
Rogier about the role of the Belgian government in the 
creation of the Belgo-Mexican corps. Rogier denied 
categorically that Belgium was in any way involved save 
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in authorizing enlistment in Mexican service without 
forfeiture of Belgian nationality. Rogier added that 
there was nothing in Belgian law to prevent such a 
policy so long as the soldiers were not destined for war 
against a nation with which Belgium was at peace. Once 
again the United States found itself faced with a legal 
definition of the Mexican situation which it could not 
accept but did not wish to combat.?? 

The Belgian parliament, however, was not so cir- 
cumspect. As that body enjoyed the same right to 
question cabinet ministers as did the British parliament, 
the facts of Chazal’s role began to come to light. A 
motion of censure was brought against the ministry, 
supported by the left wing of Rogier’s own Liberal 
party. It failed of passage. Another substitute resolu- 
tion, however, was passed which stated that: 


The House in presence of the formal declaration that the 
Government has remained and will remain completely 
aloof from the encouragement of a corps destined to serve 
in Mexico, proceed to the order of the day.*4 


On September 3, 1864, the day after the debate, the 
minister of war sent a second order to all commanding 
generals, informing them that in accordance with the 
wishes of the House of Representatives, in regard to the 
Mexican corps, no officer was to commit any act which 
could “engage the responsibility of the government.” 
Thus, Chazal thrust responsibility upon the individual 
officer without disavowing the ministry’s support for 
General Chapelié.*° 

Having received basic training in Belgium, the volun- 
teers sailed for Mexico from Saint Nazaire, France, in 
three detachments, in November and December, 1864, 
and January, 1865.2 The force never attained its full 
authorized complement of 2,000 men. The best evidence 
describes its full strength as 1,552, including officers." 
At the beginning of the Mexican venture, the legion 
operated separately under Lieutenant Colonel Vanders- 
missen, a regular Belgian army major on two year’s leave 
of absence.** Inevitably, however, so small a force could 
not retain its autonomy. The history of most of the 
legion’s sojourn in Mexico concerns a constant struggle 
to retain its identity and to avoid absorption into the 
French army.*° 
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The essential split within the Belgian ministry con- 
tinued as long as Chazal remained at the War Depart- 


= ment. When news reached Belgium that the legion had 


lost three hundred of its members as casualties or 
prisoners at the bloody battle of Tacamburo on April 11, 
1865, the kingdom was shocked at its loss. Among the 
dead was Captain de Chazal, son of the war minister.*° 
Baron de Chazal immediately ordered all chaplains to 
conduct funeral services for the fallen legionnaires and 
suspended all duties in order that the entire Belgian 
army could lend its presence to the solemn obsequies.* 
Immediately parliament raised questions about his min- 
isterial order of the day. As before, the major issue 
was the degree to which neutrality had been sacrificed 
by associating the Belgian Legion and the Belgian army. 
Rogier defended his colleague Chazal by explaining that 
the “order” was motivated only by pride in Belgian 
heroism. Rogier. then revealed publicly, for the first 
time, the fact that: 


Belgians going to Mexico have contracted the engagement 
not to commit any act which was of a nature to compromise 
the foreign relations of Belgium. ... Belgians in the 
service of Mexico would be able to return to their country 
if their presence under Mexican flags was of a nature to 
compromise our relations with the United States.*? 


Rogier took the somewhat irrelevant tack that the 
United States would be unlikely to complain about the 
Belgian Legion, even if it intervened in Mexico, since 
an equal number of Belgians had served in the Union 
armies during the late Civil War.*? 

The entire affair of the Belgian Legion was becoming 
a painfully embarrassing issue.4* Nevertheless, nothing 
really deterred Chazal from his aggressive interest in 
Mexican affairs. Late in 1865, he wrote directly to 
Marshall Bazaine in Mexico assuring him that more 
Belgians could be recruited for Mexico if funds were 
available. The Belgian minister in Mexico made dis- 
creet inquiries and learned that the Mexican ministers 
were not enthusiastic about the recruitment of Belgians, 
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since their pay was excessively high and they declined 
to serve under any but Belgian officers.*° 

Nevertheless, on the strength of Chazal’s letter, 
Blondeel wrote to Lieutenant Colonel Vandersmissen to 
assure him that he might expect reinforcements from 
home, shortly. Rogier’s reaction was shock and fury. 
He demanded an explanation from Chazal, but as that 
gentleman was out of the country at the moment, he 
directed his ire at the helpless Blondeel. Rogier rebuked 
the Belgian minister to Mexico in scathing terms. 
Without having yet heard from Chazal, Rogier ordered 
Blondeel to deny the authenticity of the alleged letter 
to Bazaine. Rogier made it abundantly clear that if any 
additional Belgians went to Mexico, they would go as 
individuals and by their own means. He added that 
there was no possibility of “a second recruitment .. . 
by the same methods as the first, whether the recruiting 
took place in Belgium or beyond the, frontier, as some 
may have imagined possible to escape internal dif- 
ficulties.” 48 . 

Although Rogier made good his claims in the latter 
-area, he could not extricate Belgium from her responsi- 
bility for the legionnaires. Until the final catastrophe 
in the Mexican drama, the Belgian legation in Mexico 
was forced to keep a watchful eye on the errant soldiers 
and to rescue them from their plight as opportunity 
offered. | 

Mexico’s other major European auxiliary presented 
a quite different picture. Austria’s position was poles 
away from that of Belgium. Austria had, indeed, de- 
clared publicly and privately that she was totally foreign 
to Mexico and that the assumption of the Mexican 
throne by a Habsburg archduke was purely a matter 
for negotiation between the candidate and the Mexican 
regency.*7 Actually, of course, the negotiations touched 
Austrian interests directly. The acceptance of a foreign 
throne by Emperor Francis Joseph’s oldest brother, 
closely affected the Austrian imperial succession. In a 
very important sense, the promise of military aid be- 
came one means whereby the Emperor of Austria in- 
duced his Mexican brother to renounce, unequivocally, 
his rights as an Austrian Habsburg.** Indeed, the 
Mexicans were discreet enough to keep their peace on 
the renunciation question until they were assured of the 
desired Austrian military aid.*° 
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Negotiations for Austrian troops were carried on at 
Vienna. The ultimate treaty approved by Count Rech- 
berg and Mexican Minister Murphy, was signed on 
October 19, 1864. The comprehensive pact, in twenty- 
eight articles, was promptly published.*° 

The agreement called for the recruitment of six thou- 
sand Austrians for service in the Mexican army and 
three hundred for service in the navy. Any unmarried 
man younger than forty years of age, of good character, 
professing a Christian faith, who had completed his 
Austrian military obligations, was eligible for enlisted 
rank. Officers might be drawn from volunteers holding 
commissions in the Austrian armed forces. The latter 
were to be commissioned in the Mexican army at the 
next higher grade than that which they had held at home. 
Officers were to be assured that upon their return to 
Austria they would be restored to their former Austrian 
rank and seniority. Officers and enlisted personnel were 
to serve for six years, but might accept service for an 
additional six years after the first five years and be con- 
sidered to have fulfilled their first service contract. As 
in the case of the Belgians, land grants were offered to 
enlisted men who chose to become colonists. These 
grants, carefully graded in size, by rank, were to be 
doubled after eleven years of service. Salary, also 
carefully graded by rank, was designed to exceed that 
paid to either native Mexican or French troops. The 
treaty further specified that the Austrians were never 
to be paid less than the highest paid native Mexican 
troops. of equal rank. The only direct expense to which 
the Austrian government was to be subjected was the 
cost of housing and feeding the volunteers at Trieste, 
their port of embarkation. Other indirect costs were, 
however, assumed by Francis Joseph’s government. 
Recruitment was to be carried out through Austrian 
army recruiting officers. All Austrian commanders were 
to lend their cooperation to the effort. Their arsenals 
and depots were to be placed at the disposition of the 
Mexicans for their complete equipment, from artillery 
down to the smallest items of supply. Mexico was ex- 
pected to reimburse Austria for the actual cost of such 
material. Finally, the Austrians conceded the right of 
the Mexicans to exact an oath of allegiance to Emperor 
Maximilian, while the volunteers were still on Austrian 
soil. Other provisions of the treaty defined the legal 
and personal status of these Austrians in Mexican 
service. It should be noted that the Austrian volunteers 
remained Francis Joseph’s subjects, were bound to 
Mexico only by a personal oath to Emperor Maximi- 
lian, and were subject to the discipline of the Austrian 
military code.** 

The command of this six thousand man force was 
conferred upon General Count Francis Thun, brother 
of the Austrian minister, Count Guido Thun. The first 
contingents arrived from Trieste at about the same time 
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as the first Belgian legionaries reached Mexico, in the 
late autumn of 1864.5? The last Austrians to complete 
the six thousand man force, reached Vera Cruz in May, 
1865.5 Reflecting the polyglot character of the Austrian 
Empire the troops of course were drawn from a wide 
variety of ethnic stocks. The language of command was 
German, but the largest single vernacular tongue spoken 
in the ranks was probably Polish.6* The Poles created a 
slight diplomatic problem since about four hundred of 
them were refugees who had fled Russian Poland after 
the suppression of the great Polish rebellion of 1863. 
Obviously, they were not Austrian subjects, nor had 
they fulfilled their military obligation to Austria, an 
obvious contravention of the Austro-Mexican Treaty. 
That breach seems to have been winked at, however, 
since it was more convenient to have hundreds of dis- 
sident young Polish rebels in Mexico, than in Austria.®® 

Upon his arrival in Mexico, Emperor Maximilian 
experienced an ill-founded optimism. He seemed to 
imagine that the country was closer to pacification than 
the facts warranted.®® His earliest enthusiastic letters 
to Emperor Napoleon gave the latter an excuse to recall 
a portion of the French expeditionary force. Indeed, on 
the day that Maximilian entered his new capital, 
Bazaine informed Napoleon that the French army in 
Mexico could be reduced to 25,000 men.5? There is no 
doubt that French public opinion demanded disentangle- 
ment from the bloody and expensive Mexican involve- 
ment as fast as possible. The most recent parliamen- 
tary elections had increased the opposition by 1,290,000 
votes and sent eleven more opposition deputies into the 
legislative body. Messieurs Thiers, Berryer, and Favre 
inveighed against both the expedition and the establish- 
ment of the empire. Consequently, any reduction in 
forces would have been welcome.®® In addition, both 
Maximilian and Bazaine believed that the expected ar- 
rival of the Belgio-Austrian corps would render it 
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possible for the empire to stand more squarely on its 
own feet.*® 

In the momentary euphoria of 1864, Maximilian be- 
lieved that he would be able to rest entirely on his 
foreign volunteers. Consequently, as an economy mea- 
sure, he had wanted to reduce the force of native Mexi- 
can troops as soon as he arrived. Bazaine, however, 
had begged him not to, and he had relented. Neverthe- 
less, in a decree dated November 7, 1864, the emperor 
reduced his Mexican army to two regiments. As a 
consequence several thousand officers and men were 
forced into an unaccustomed civilian status. The im- 
mediate upshot was a wave of desertions to the republi- 
can foe and a rising threat of Conservative clericalist 
plots against the regime.® It had been this spectre 
which had induced him to send his best native generals 
on bootless diplomatic missions; Miramon to Berlin and 
Marquez to Constantinople.* Undoubtedly, some of the 
discharged Mexicans were absorbed by the newly re- 
organized rural guard, designed to keep order in the 
countryside.©? Foreign observers reported, however, 
that these ragged and ill armed horsemen inspired little 
confidence in those they guarded, and that the chief 
advantage of paying them for their services was to deter 
their desertion to the republicans. j 

Placing their faith in European T merce- 
naries, the Mexican sovereigns pursued desultory and 
quasi-exotic negotiations with strange allies. The em- 
press sponsored a scheme to recruit thousands of 
Russian-Polish refugees, who would settle in Mexico 
with their families. Such a movement would serve the 
double ends of bringing soldiers and colonists to the 
country.°“* The project actually reached a point at 
which the emperor’s chef du cabinet, while in Europe on 
special mission, entered into conversations with Polish 
leaders living in western European exile. When it be- 
came apparent to Eloin, however, that the Poles would 
regard Mexico as a mere base from which they could 
plot rebellion against Russia, he was happy to let the 
talks fall to the ground. Eloin warned the emperor that 
continued negotiations with the Poles would only mean 
a final break with Russia and create more trouble than 
they were worth.® 
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An even more harebrained project was hatched at 
New York where a Mexican secret agent, Colonel 
Bernardo Estvan, tried to get Irish Fenian conspirators 
to support a vast migration to Mexico. He reported 
success in obtaining a measure of support from leaders 
of the Fenian societies. The Mexican government 
lent him no support, however, probably out of concern 
for retaining British friendship. Certainly the British 
were well informed about the activities of Fenians in the 
United States, maintaining a large and well-financed 
corps of counter spies and agents provocateurs who kept 
the legation at Washington abreast of Irish plots.® It 
was therefore just as well for Mexico that she shunned 
Estvan’s suggestions. | 

Before the end of the empire, the desperate Mexicans 
would turn to Austria, Egypt, and Italy for additional 
help. The frustration of those hopes belongs to later 
discussion. 

For the moment, however, all seemed promising in 
late 1864 and through much of 1865. The United States, 
at the close of the Civil War, continued to promise neu- 
trality.°° Seward was kept fully informed of the steady 
and precipitate retreat of the Juarez government.® On 
August 15, 1865, the French took Chihuahua and the 
forlorn republican cabinet withdrew to Paso del Norte.” 
Almost immediately Bazaine withdrew his victorious 
troops from the Texas frontier, rather than risk a con- 
frontation with the United States. General Tomas 
Mejia and two thousand native Mexican troops were 
left to represent the empire, with headquarters at Mata- 
moras.” 

At the end of September, 1865, General Brincourt, 
commanding the northernmost French troops, tele- 
graphed to Bazaine to inform him that Juarez had fled 
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the country. That welcome news was immediately for- 
warded to the emperor.’?? Although, in fact, Juarez re- 
mained on Mexican soil,” Maximilian was only too 
happy to hear that his foe had fled. The retreat of the 
only republican leader with a legitimate claim to the 
presidency opened the brightest vista before the empire. 
Even the United States was now expected to open diplo- 
matic relations.’* 

On October 3, 1865, an imperial proclamation dated 
the previous day appeared in the official and sem1-official 
press. It said, in part: 


The cause which Don Benito Juarez has sustained with 
so much courage and constancy has already succumbed, not 
only before the national will, but also before that law, in- 
voked by that leader in support of his claims. That cause 
had degenerated into a war of factions; today that war 
itself stands abandoned, by the fact that its chief has left 
the fatherland’s territory. ... Henceforth the struggle will 
be between the honorable men of the nation, alone, 
and bands of criminals and adventurers. Indulgence 
ceases from today, for it would only profit the despotism 
of the bandit, those who burn villages, those who rob and 
murder peaceful citizens, unhappy old people, and defense- 
less women. 

The government, strong in its power, will be henceforth 
inflexible for chastisement, as well as for the demands of 
the rights of civilization, those of humanity, and the de- 
mands of morality.75 


The proclamation, which was ostentatiously chival- 
rous to an allegedly fallen foe, was followed by a fifteen- 
article decree which has gone down into popular history 
as The Black Decree of October 3.7° A full discussion 
of a purely domestic Mexican decree has no place in the 
present work. A brief survey of its contents is, how- 
ever, relevant to the European diplomacy of the empire, 
since the document attempted to change Mexico’s posi- 
tion vis-à-vis the other sovereign powers, under inter- 
national law. 

Most remarkably, the decree claimed that the flight of 
Benito Juarez had conclusively ended the pretensions of 
Mexican republicanism. It declared that thenceforth 
anyone in arms against the government, or who shel- 
tered, or failed to report such persons was to be con- 
sidered a common criminal and shot within twenty-four 
hours after trial. A carefully graded succession of 
penalties was outlined for persons, institutions, or com- 
munities whose complicity involved sins of omission 
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rather than commission. All “bandits” were offered a 
grace period ending on November 15, to submit to the 
authorities and to seek pardon.”” 

More than one foreign observer immediately noted 
the dangers inherent in the decree of October 3. The 
first of these was the incapacity of the Belgians, Aus- 
trians, and a few thousand imperial Mexican troops to 
crush the dissident guerillas by their own devices.”® 
The second of the dangers was the likelihood that 
France would withdraw from any direct contact with 
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United States troops.7®? The third, and worst, was the 
haunting fear that if the imperialists insisted upon treat- 
ing prisoners of war as criminals, then the republicans 
would do the same.°®° 

As 1865 drew to a close all Mexico looked to the 
north. If Washington’s fragile neutrality held, then 
there might still be time to rally an army for the empire. 
If that posture shifted to a warlike stance, the game 
would rest in the hands of France. Diplomacy posed 
the riddle ; the answer was unknown. 


79 Maximilian to Napoleon, October 3, December 27, 1865, 
Chapultepec, Corti, 1928: 2: pp. 920-921, 925-930. 

80 Opinion nationale (Paris), February 8, 1866; Le Temps 
(Paris), February 12, 1866. 
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It would be desirable to make an arrangement of some sort, if possible, 
before the French sweep away all the resources of the Country into their 
own pockets, which they will do if they can before they leave Mexico. 
The negotiations, therefore to which I allude as possible of being carried 
out, unless the Emperor alters his mind, must be kept secret in order that 
the French may not thwart it which they certainly may do if it is known 


too soon. 


Peter Campbell Scarlett, British Minister to Mexico! 


From first to last, the Mexican Empire did what it 
could to preserve appearances. The imperial capital 
sought to provide a worthy residence for the diplomatic 
corps housed within its walls. The unbroken cultural 
tradition of Spain persisted among the more affluent 
classes and the arts were well supported. A lively 
theatrical season persisted throughout the duration of 
the empire.? A glance at the back pages of the Diario 
del Imperio at the very moment of the empire’s dis- 
solution reflects an extraordinary variety of theatrical 
fare designed for the amusement of the poorer classes. 

The presence of a Habsburg sovereign at Mexico or 
Chapultepec greatly accelerated an interest in the opera, 
the theater, and in formal social events. By November, 
1865, a theater had been completed at the national palace 
in the capital. Thereafter the little court and diplo- 
matic corps enjoyed the performances of the best talent 
which could be lured from Europe. In a word, the im- 
perial experiment represented a conscious effort to 
Europeanize the culture and mores of an essentially 
primitive Indian population.’ 


1 Scarlett to Clarendon, June 29, 1866, private, Mexico, PRO, 
FO, 50/395. 

2A listing of the plays presented at the principal theaters 
1863-1866 is given in Dabbs, 1963: pp. 256-257. Mexico City 
proper housed slightly less than a quarter of a million in- 
habitants. 

8 Scarlett to Russell, November 5, 1865, No. 174, Mexico, 
PRO, FO, 50/388. Empress Charlotte was quite explicit 
about the need to introduce European habits and institutions. 
See Charlotte to Eugénie, June 18, 22, 1864, Mexico, Corti, 
1928: 2: pp. 838-839; Eugénie to Charlotte, September 24, 
1864, Schwalbach, ibid. 2: p. 851. 


Consequently protocol was a fruitful source of trouble 
for the young sovereigns and the envoys accredited to 
them. Primarily, the difficulty arose out of the same 
dilemma which dogged Maximilian and Charlotte in 
every sphere. They could not decide whether they were 
liberal or conservative. 

Seated upon a newly erected throne as the elect of a 
recently republican and democratic people, they de- 
lighted in informality.* Indeed, Their Mexican Majes- 
ties assured the Emperor of the French that they would 
adopt the relatively relaxed protocol of the Tuileries.’ 

Nevertheless, caesarian democracy was not entirely 
practicable for a Habsburg come to reclaim the domain 
of Charles V. Even aboard the Novara, while in mid- 
Atlantic, the emperor had begun to draw up a court 
ceremonial which, when completed in Mexico, com- 
prised a printed volume of more than six hundred 
pages. Allegedly upon the advice of King Leopold, 
Maximilian shortly decided to adopt Austrian court 
etiquette.” In a circle as small as that at Mexico, the 
rigidities of Habsburg protocol sometimes appeared to 
be a burlesque of the original script. One example will 
suffice for the entire genus. 


4 The empress described the ease with which the imperial 
couple could move, unguarded, among the common people 
(Charlotte to Eugénie, March 28, 1865, Chapultepec, ibid. 2: 
p. 893). The emperor’s practice of wearing civilian costume 
and avoiding uniform in public was also a source of pride to 
her (Charlotte to Eugénie, June 18, 1864, Mexico, ibid. 2: 
p. 838). 

5 Same to same, January 9, 1865, Chapultepec, ibid. 2: p. 870. 

6 Ibid. 2: p. 417. 

7 Scarlett to Russell, October 19, 1865, No. 161, Mexico, 
PRO, FO, 50/388. 
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For more than a year after the arrival of the first 
diplomats at the Mexican court, all of the chiefs of 
mission were either bachelors, widowers, or had left 
their wives in Europe. Consequently, the only woman 
serving as official hostess at any of the legations was 
the young daughter of the British envoy. Miss Scarlett, 
who had performed the same function during her 
father’s tenure at Athens, had become accustomed to 
inclusion in all invitations to functions at court. Under 
court etiquette at Mexico, however, unmarried women 
were habitually excluded from formal functions to 
which diplomats were invited. Upon the adoption of 
that custom, however, Mr. Scarlett protested formally 
and in writing to General Juan Almonte, the grand 
marshal of the court. The British minister threatened 
to absent himself from social events closed to his 
daughter.’ 

Unfortunately, by the time the teapot- tempest reached 
the attention of Emperor Maximilian it had been magni- 
fied to the level of a deliberate affront to the sovereigns. 


8 Interestingly, Scarlett asked the opinion of his colleagues 
before submitting the protest. The French and Spanish en- 
voys supported him. The Belgian and Italian ministers urged 
him not to submit a written protest. No Austrian opinion is 
recorded, perhaps because Scarlett refrained from putting 
Count Thun in the embarrassing position of having to criticize 
or defend Habsburg protocol (Scarlett to Russell, October 19, 
1865, ibid.). 
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As the emperor heard the story, Scarlett and all of the 
accredited personnel of the British legation had re- 
turned their invitations to a court concert without a 
formal reply. In the presence of the French minister 
and Marshal Bazaine, the emperor threatened angrily 
to demand Scarlett’s recall and to inform Queen Vic- 
toria and King Leopold of his reasons.? Acting as 
peacemaker, French Minister Alphonse Dano hastened 
to Scarlett to alert him to the unforeseen crisis. Dano 
also consulted his other colleagues since any protocol 
question affected the entire diplomatic corps.!° In the 
end, Dano undertook to return to the palace and to see 
to it that the emperor was informed that no invita- 
tions had been returned without reply. He also soothed 
the irritated sovereign by assuring him that Scarlett’s 
son and all the British legation personnel would attend 
the disputed concert. The British minister himself 
evaded the issue by taking refuge in a bad cold and a 
physician’s advice that he ought to remain indoors at 
night.1+_ Scarlett took great personal satisfaction in re- 
porting that two weeks later the imperial couple in- 
cluded Miss Scarlett in invitations to a private dramatic 
presentation attended only by the British, French, and 
Spanish envoys.’? Nevertheless, the emperor remained 
preoccupied with establishing a miniature Schonbrunn 
at Chapultepec. Dano informed the French Foreign 
Ministry, quite seriously, “I cannot give you any idea, 
in France, of the importance attached here to all ques- 
tions of etiquette. The Master of Ceremonies, Senor 
Mora? is undoubtedly the empire’s busiest official.”™ 

Maximilian’s rigidity and his compulsive need to 
establish an image as an aloof and majestic prince, was 
relieved by his innate personal charm. Having satisfied 
the demands of formal protocol, he made serious and 
usually successful efforts to win the confidence and re- 
spect of the foreigners assigned to his court. In prom- 
enades at Cuernavaca’ or expeditions on horseback 
to Cuajimalpa 1€ he encouraged open discussion and 


9 Ibid.; Dano to Drouyn de Lhuys, October 28, 1865, Mexico, 
Diaz, 1967: 4: p. 229. Alphonse Dano assumed the role of 
French envoy at Mexico in May 1865 (same to same, May 13, 
1865, Orizaba, ibid., p. 100). Marquis de Montholon left 
Mexico in April to take up his new duties as French minister 
to the United States (A. de la Londe to Drouyn de Lhuys, 
April 28, 1865, Mexico, ibid., p. 96). 

10Dano to Drouyn de Lhuys, October 28, 1865, Mexico, 
ibid., p. 229. 

11 Scarlett to Russell, 
PRO, FO, 50/388. 

12 Scarlett to Russell, November 5, 1865, No. 174, Mexico, 
PRO, FO, 50/388. 

13 Don Francisco Serapio Mora was named grand master of 
ceremonies in a decree of March 7, 1865 (El Diario del 
Imperio, March 10, 1865). 

14 Dano to Drouyn de Lhuys, 
Mexico, Diaz, 1967: 4: p. 142. 

15 Same to same, December 31, 1865, January 9, 18, 1866, 
Mexico, ibid., pp. 259-267; Scarlett to Clarendon, January 8, 
1866, No. 1, Mexico, PRO, FO, 50/394. 

16 Wetterstedt to Manderstrom, January 12, 1865, No. 1, 
New York, Riksarkivet, Box 25. 


October 19, 1865, No. 161, Mexico, 


July 10, 1865, confidential, 
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frankness. Even the Austrian minister, Count Thun, 
estranged from the emperor by the renunciation crisis, 
sneeringly testified to his easy accessibility, by describ- 
ing him as credulous of rumors from all sources.” 

In terms of the practical duties of diplomats stationed 
in a country riven by warfare, the small band of envoys 
at Mexico had widely mixed experiences. 

In petty matters wherein finances or Mexican national 
pride were not at stake, the imperial government offered 
prompt and courteous satisfaction to diplomatic requests. 
The numerous teenaged boys who had deserted com- 
fortable European homes to seek adventure in the 
Mexican army were almost invariably traced and re- 
leased from service, for repatriation, if it were desired 
by the parents of the runaways.** 

Even in purely domestic matters the Mexicans were 
responsive to foreign opinion. On April 10, 1865, the 
first anniversary of the acceptance of the crown at 
Miramar, a provisional constitution or estatuto pro- 
visional was issued.!® The diplomatic corps immediately 
noted a provision requiring all foreigners who held land 
in Mexico to accept Mexican nationality.2° Article 
LIII sent a wave of panic through the foreign business 
community.” 

The Ere nouvelle and the Estafette, leading French 
language newspapers in the capital, immediately began 
a heated editorial campaign against the disputed article. 
The government replied with threats of fines or sup- 
pression.?? 

As the emperor and Foreign Minister Ramirez chose 
that moment to make a three-week visit to Puebla,” 
without designating anyone to conduct business in their 
names, the diplomatic corps was powerless to make a 
protest.24 Nevertheless, the reverberations of foreign 


17 Thun to Mensdorff, January 9, 1866, No. 1 B, ciphered, 
Mexico, Min. d. Auss., Box 96. 

18 Copies of a large sampling of such correspondence can 
be found enclosed in Scarlett to Clarendon, March 20, 1866, 
No. 42, Mexico, PRO, FO, 50/394. 

19 Scarlett to Russell, April 10, 1865, No. 38, Mexico, PRO, 
FO, 50/386. 

20 Same to same, April 22, 1865, No. 43, Mexico, tid. ,; 
Sallier de la Tour to La Marmora, April 29, 1865, No. 4, 
Mexico, Italian photostats, Vol. 828. 

21 Dano to Drouyn de Lhuys, May 28, 1865, Mexico, Diaz, 
1967: 4: pp. 106-107. 

22 The erstwhile United States minister noted with wry 
amusement that the estatuto also contained guarantees of free- 
dom of the press (W. Corwin to Seward, May 19, 1865, No. 9, 
Mexico, U. S. National Archives, Microcopy 97, Roll 31). 

23 Visits were also made to Orizaba and Jalapa (ibid.; 
Scarlett to Russell, April 19, 1865, No. 41, Mexico, PRO, 
FO, 50/386). Alone among the diplomats, the French minis- 
ter was invited to Puebla for the highly secret talks, concern- 
ing Confederate immigration, to be described in Chapter X. 

24 Ibid. Immediately upon receipt of this information, the 
British government ordered Scarlett to protest the effect ot 
Article LIII upon British subjects, especially if it should be 
applied retroactively to persons already in possession of a 
landed property (Russell to Scarlett, June 26, 1865, No. 50, 
London, PRO, FO, 50/384; Scarlett to Russell, August 2, 
1865, No. 100, Mexico, PRO, FO, 50/387). 
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protest must have reached the gates of Puebla. On 
May 23, the Diario del Imperio carried a notice which 
placed an altogether new and much more tolerable inter- 
pretation upon Article LIII. It stated: 


The quality of Mexican attributed to a foreigner who 
acquired landed properties shall not be considered to ex- 
clude the primary nationality, but is established only in 
order that the purchaser, or anyone with such a title, may 
be considered as a Mexican in whatever may refer to ob- 
ligations, services, or taxes deriving from possession of any 
manner of property.?5 


It was much more difficult to obtain redress in finan- 
cial questions, simply because the empire flirted with 
bankruptcy during its entire duration.”® 

The chief source of diplomatic friction lay in three 
species of complaints brought by European nationals 
against the imperial government. The first and com- 
monest were demands for indemnity because of losses 
to armed dissidents or bandits because the government 
could not assure the security of its highways. The 
second category of complaints concerned the imposition 
of forced loans or extraordinary taxes upon wealthy 
merchants by local municipal or military authorities. 
The third species of protest touched the matter of for- 
eigners pressed into military service by local military 
authorities. 

The first of these complaints was the most difficult 
for the diplomats. The nub of the dilemma lay in the 


25 Same to same, May 23, 1865, No. 62, Mexico, PRO, FO, 
50/386; Dano to Drouyn de Lhuys, May 28, 1865, Mexico, 
Diaz, 1967; 4: p. 107. The clarification was signed by Ramirez 
and dated May 18 from Orizaba. It is amusing to note that 
shortly thereafter the emperor requested a copy of the 
British constitution from the British legation. Mr. Scarlett 
disguised his amazement at the emperor’s ignorance of the 
fact that the constitution had never been committed to writing. 
He explained that fact to Colonel Loysel, the chief of the 
Emperor’s military cabinet, who had made the inquiry (Loysel 
to Scarlett, December 7, 1865; Scarlett to Loysel, December 9, 
1865, contained as enclosures in Scarlett to Russell, December 9, 
1865, No. 196, Mexico, PRO, FO, 50/388). The British 
Foreign Office sent a large collection of books and Acts of 
Parliament, relating to the constitution, as a gift to the 
emperor (Clarendon to Scarlett, February 22, 1866, No. 15, 
London, PRO, FO, 50/393; Scarlett to Castillo March 30, 
1866, Castillo to Scarlett, April 5, 1866, contained as en- 
closures in Scarlett to Clarendon, April 7, 1866, No. 52, 
Mexico, PRO, FO, 50/395). 

26 Maximilian placed confidence in a series of able French 
financial advisers. Charles Corta, a French legislator, had 
worked with him in Europe and during his first half year in 
Mexico until he returned to France, alleging the climate and 
his health as his motive for departure. See Corti, 1928: 2: 
pp. 433, 440, 441, 448, 459, 467, 472, 489, 503, 669, 682, 683. 
Corta was replaced by Jacques Langlais who pressed for. 
austere economy and the elimination of all sinecures. He had 
earned the respect of the European diplomatic community. 
His death in February, 1866, was a major blow to Mexican 
credit (Magnus to Bismarck, February 9, 1866, No. 2, Mexico, 
Nachlass Magnus, Microcopy T291, Roll 7; Scarlett to Claren- 
don, February 27, 1866, No. 25, Mexico, PRO, FO, 50/394; 
Thun to Mensdorff, February 27, 1866, No. 3 B, Mexico, Min. 
d. Auss., Box 96; Hoorickx to Rogier, April 28, 1866, No. 
218, Mexico, Rice, Belge, Roll 2). 
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fact that there were actually two independent authorities 
in imperial Mexico. A diplomat complaining of damage 
to the goods of one of his nationals was very likely to 
find himself referred by the Mexican Foreign Ministry 
to Marshal Bazaine’s headquarters.27 The French 
military secretariat was very likely to refer all com- 
plaints back to the foreign minister.2* From the view 
of the Mexican government, the French government 
assumed responsibility for all convoys escorted by its 
military personnel. From the view of Marshall Bazaine, 
the French army assumed no responsibility since it was 
merely in Mexico as a friendly auxiliary to the armed 
forces of a sovereign state.”° 

The French position would have been unassailable if 
Marshal Bazaine had not commanded three times as 
many troops as were in the Mexican army and if he had 
not been constantly engaged in a struggle to subordinate 
all troops in Mexico to his direct command.*° Never- 
theless, the British and French governments reached a 
verbal understanding that neither would hold the Mexi- 
can government responsible for damage to the chattels 
of their nationals if it could be shown that British or 
French merchants had tried to ship merchandise know- 
ing the unsettled character of the country. In a word, 
both Paris and London thrust the burden upon their 
own merchants in Mexico, who traveled thereafter only 
at their own risk.** 

In the matter of forced loans, the second major area 
of complaint by foreigners, contradictions can be noted 
in the Mexican response. At the national governmental 
level, Maximilian’s government was officially opposed 
to the practice. Indeed, so long as the emperor re- 
mained the actual policy-maker at Mexico, the imperial 
Foreign Ministry invariably expressed its abhorrence 
of forced loans. To the limits of its power, the central 
government used its influence to obtain repayment of 
such imposts by local military and civil officials proven 
to have enacted them.??. Nevertheless, the practice con- 


27 Scarlett to Clarendon, February 26, 1866, No. 24, Mexico, 
PRO, FO, 50/394. 

28 Marshal Bazaine’s Chef du Cabinet L. de Nouë to British 
Consul Chabot, February 24, 1866, contained as an enclosure 
in ibid. 

29 The French declined to accept financial responsibility for 
damage suffered by convoys even when they were undertaken 
at the initiative of local French commanders who assured the 
merchants of security (tbid.). 

30 Scarlett to Clarendon, April 8, 1866, No. 54, Mexico, PRO, 
FO, 50/395; Thun to Mensdorff, April 10, 1866, No. 5 A-B, 
Mexico, Min. d. Auss., Box 96; Lago to Mensdorff, April 26, 
1866, No. 7, Mexico, ibid.; Hoorickx to Rogier, May 9, 1866, 
No. 220, Mexico, Rice, Belge, Roll 2. 

31 Clarendon to Scarlett, April 17, 1866, No. 27, London, 
PRO, FO, 50/393. By the end of 1866, the Mexican govern- 
ment had moved to protect itself from all responsibility by 
closing the most troubled parts of the country to both foreign 
and domestic commerce (Stanley to Scarlett, September 13, 
1866, No. 19, London, PRO, FO, 50/393). 

32 Hoorickx to Rogier, April 28, 1866, No. 218, Mexico, 
Rice, Belge, Roll 2. Extensive copies of correspondence on this 
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tinued, simply because the empire in its last fourteen 
months of existence could not pay any of its bills 
promptly.3* 

The British chargé d’affaires reported, late in 1866, 
having spoken to Felix Galindo, chief of the Commercial 
Department at the Mexican Foreign Office. Galindo 
made a pathetic plea for the indulgence of foreign 
powers. He stated frankly that the army could not be 
fed unless forced loans were tolerated. He also implied 
that if the government continued to censure its generals 
for their trespass upon the rights of foreigners, the 
generals would soon desert the empire. The British 
envoy could not admit the Mexican’s arguments, but 
neither could he suggest alternatives.** 

After the departure of the French in March, 1867, 
the beleaguered Mexican regime threw off even the 
appearance of regret at the necessity of forced loans. 
For the first time, the central government at Mexico 
made forced loans obligatory, arbitrarily jailing re- 
calcitrant foreign merchants. The imprisonment of 
Prussian Consul General Benecke brought the issue to 
a head.*° Later chapters will explore the means whereby 
this particular issue led to a formal rupture between 
the accredited diplomatic corps and the predatory 
generals who dominated the erstwhile imperial regime 
in its last hours.*” 

The third area of constant, though negotiable friction 
between imperial Mexico and the diplomatic corps con- 
cerned the conscription of foreign nationals for military 
service. That same Article X of the Anglo-Mexican 
Treaty of 1826 which prohibited forced loans also pro- 
hibited the imposition of compulsory military service 


subject are contained as enclosures in Scarlett to Clarendon, 
June 9, 1866, No. 76, Mexico, PRO, FO, 50/393. Not even the 
French were free from the harrassments of forced loans. 
Affidavits of complaint were frequently signed by French 
consuls (ibid.). 

83 Correspondence with Mexican Foreign Office officials, on 
this subject, is contained in Middleton to Stanley, November 
29, 1866, No. 3, Mexico, PRO, FO, 50/397. The general 
attitude of Europeans toward Mexico’s agony may be summed 
up by a British Foreign Office memorandum which stated: 
“It is probable that there will soon be no Mexican govern- 
ment to remonstrate with. Nevertheless write as proposed.” 
See unsigned memorandum, September 1, 1866, PRO, FO, 50/ 
393. Such was the extent of Mexican embarrassment, that a 
small bill owed to a London merchant by two former Mexican 
legation officials was the subject of a long and fruitless cor- 
respondence (Middleton to Stanley, December 26, 1866, No. 14, 
Mexico, PRO, FO, 50/397; Stanley to Middleton, February 
23, 1867, No. 10, London, PRO, FO, 50/404). 

34 Middleton to Stanley, December 21, 26, 1866, No. 13, 
Mexico, PRO, FO, 50/397. 

35 Article X of the Anglo-Mexican Treaty of 1826 specifi- 
cally forbade forced loans. All the foreign merchant corps 
rested upon that concession (Middleton to Stanley, April 6, 
1867, No. 32, Mexico, PRO, FO, 50/406; Collective note of 
the entire diplomatic corps to Mexican Foreign Minister 
Murphy contained as an enclosure in tbid.). 

36 Ibid. 

37 Lago to Beust, May 4, 1867, unnumbered, Mexico, Min. 
d. Auss., Box 97. 
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upon British subjects.2® The special privilege of the 
British was of particular importance, because if it could 
be maintained, all foreigners might take shelter in its 
precedent.*® 

The entire problem had grown out of an imperial 
decree of November 7, 1864, requiring inhabitants of 
towns under dissident attack, to register their names 
with the municipal prefect for service in a stationary 
guard.*® The municipal prefects as well as many local 
French and Mexican military commanders interpreted 
this decree to extend to foreigners. The British took 
the lead in opposing this interpretation. 

Acting without instructions from his government, 
British Minister Scarlett gave the same advice to all 
consuls in Mexico who were faced with compulsory 
military service. He stated that British subjects had 
no legal obligation to render military service to Mexico. 
He added, however, that British residents could take up 
arms voluntarily to defend their own lives and property 
provided that they did not involve themselves in political 
activities which would compromise their country’s neu- 
trality. Scarlett suggested that a British subject who 
declined even that sort of service could properly be re- 
quired to pay a special tax by the Mexican authorities.** 

Scarlett apparently knew his legal precedents, be- 
cause he was upheld by Lord John Russell and his 
successor at the Foreign Office, the Earl of Clarendon.*? 
The British Foreign Office also buttressed that position 
by asking and receiving a formal written opinion from 
the law officers of the crown.** 

Scarlett was gratified to receive the most heartening 
reassurances from Marshal Bazaine that he would make 
it quite clear to all French commanders that foreigners 
were exempt from military service.** 

Probably, the greatest beneficiaries of British firmness 
on the question were the far more numerous Spanish 
residents of Mexico. Thus the Spanish envoy, the 
Marquis de la Ribera was enabled to obtain exemptions 


38 Foreign Office draft to Scarlett, April 27, 1866, No. 31, 
London, PRO, FO, 50/393. 

39 Scarlett to Russell, November 25, 1865, No. 185, Mexico, 
PRO, FO, 50/388; Marshal Bazaine to Scarlett, April 18, 
1866, contained as an enclosure in Scarlett to foreign secretary, 
April 24, 1866, No. 62, Mexico, PRO, FO, 50/395. 

40 A collection of correspondence relating to this subject 
is contained as enclosures in Scarlett to Russell, February 22, 
1866, No. 22, Mexico, PRO, FO, 50/394. 

41 A collection of documents relating to this subject is con- 
tained as enclosures in Scarlett to Russell, November 25, 1865, 
No. 185, Mexico, PRO, FO, 50/388. 

42 Russell to Scarlett, May 27, 1865, No. 40, London, PRO, 
FO, 50/384; Foreign Office draft to Scarlett, January 11, 
1866, PRO, FO, 50/393; same to same, April 4, 1866, No. 24, 
ibid.; same to same, April 27, 1866, No. 31, ibid.; same to 
same June 1, 1866, No. 47, ibid. 

43 Same to same, April 4, May 9, 1866, ibid. 

44 Scarlett to Bazaine, April 16, 1866; Bazaine to Scarlett, 
April 18, 1866, contained as enclosures in Scarlett to the for- 
eign secretary, April 24, 1866, No. 62, Mexico, PRO, FO, 
50/395. 
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for his countrymen which he would have been hard 
pressed to secure by his own devices. 

As stated previously, however, there was still another 
level of diplomatic friction wherein progress was dif- 
ficult, if not impossible. This concerned foreign tres- 
pass into areas touching large claims against the Mexi- 
can treasury or which impinged upon national pride. 

To be sure, the French enjoyed an advantage in the 
financial area. So long as the greater part of Mexico’s 
armed forces were supported and supplied by the 
French treasury, France would enjoy special privileges 
in satisfying the demands of her nationals. In his 


public statements, Napoleon III continued to reiterate 


his argument that France had intervened in Mexico 
only to assist the Mexican people to establish a govern- 
ment “anxious to fulfil its engagements and to cause to 
be respected, on its territory, the persons and goods of 
foreign subjects.” 4 Early in the history of the im- 
perial regime, when only France and the Holy See had 
envoys in the country, Mexico made important con- 
cessions to Paris. 

Late in January, 1865, Marquis de Montholon had 
the satisfaction of informing Drouyn de Lhuys that 
Mexico had agreed to pay in full the interest and princi- 
pal due on the bond issue of 1853.47 The French min- 
ister at Mexico next turned his attention to the infa- 
mous Jecker Claim. As early as January, Montholon 
had reported optimistically that his proposals had been 
submitted to the Mexican Council of Ministers by Em- 
peror Maximilian.*® Montholon learned through con- 
fidential “leaks” from an unnamed member of that body, 
that only Foreign Minister Ramirez prevented accept- 
ance of the French demands. He was said to object 
most strenuously to French control of Mexican customs 
houses as a guarantee of the debt payment.*® 

In the face of such opposition, the French govern- 
ment underlined the importance they attached to the 
question by sending a special financial mission to Mex- 
ico, headed by an obscure French inspector of finance, 
appropriately named Bonnefond. Although the French 
special envoy had no official position in Mexico, other 
than “advisor,” Maximilian gave him “provisional” con- 
trol of the Ministry of Finance." Consequently, from 
the moment of Bonnefond’s arrival in late March,°*? the 
liberal nationalist ministers found it harder to resist the 


45 A collection of documents relating to this subject is con- 
tained as enclosures in Scarlett to Clarendon, June 18, 1866, 
No. 78, Mexico, ibid.; Scarlett to Russell, April 10, 1865, No. 
37, Mexico, PRO, FO, 50/386. 

46 France-Exposé, 1866: pp. 226-227. 

47 Montholon to Drouyn de Lhuys, January 28, 1865, Mexico, 
Diaz, 1967: 4: p. 83. 

48 Montholon to Drouyn de Lhuys, March 27, 1865, Mexico, 
ibid., p. 92. 

49 Same to same, March 29, 1865, ibid. 

50 Corti, 1928: 2: p. 489. 

51 [bid. 

52 Montholon to Drouyn de Lhuys, March 27, 1865, Mexico, 
Diaz, 1967: 4: p. 90. 
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demands of the French. One of Montholon’s last ac- 
complishments, before his departure for his new post at 
Washington on April 20, was the signing of a conven- 
tion settling the Jecker Claim.*? 

That agreement was theoretically advantageous to 
Mexico. As previously mentioned, however, the Jecker 
contract was so patently spurious that even its relatively 
generous ultimate settlement constituted extortion from 
the Mexican government. For an original loan of seven 
hundred fifty thousand dollars to ex-President Miramon, 
the House of Jecker had demanded fifteen million dol- 
lars in payment. 

The final settlement, dated April 10, 1865, which ap- 
peared in the Diario del Imperio informed the Mexican 
public that the debt had been cut sixty per cent and 
would bear no interest. The newly reduced debt of six 
million dollars was to be paid out of the general rev- 
enues of the public treasury.°* What the public did 
not immediately realize, however, was the fact that the 
imperial government had obtained the small concessions 


cited above only by surrendering control of Mexican 


customs houses, at all seaports, to French officials. 
Marshal Bazaine was given the exclusive power to 
decide how much Mexican customs revenue was to be 
released to the Mexican government. He was ordered 
not to give more than two million francs a month to the 
Mexicans. The emperor was thus placed in the utterly 
untenable position of depending upon a foreign army 
officer, theoretically in his service, for the funds needed 
to run his government from day to day. Of course, the 
resentment engendered by the surrender of the empire’s 
most considerable source of domestic revenue to a for- 
eign power was turned against Maximilian who was 
made to appear a French lackey. A massive passive re- 
sistance by Mexican officials, at all levels, resulted in 
rendering the collection of customs revenues inefficient 
and irregular.” Napoleon was probably correct in sup- 
posing that the Mexican officials whose resistance was 
an anti-French gesture, were quietly enriching them- 
selves fraudulently from misappropriated tariff dues." 

Nevertheless, such was Emperor Maximilian’s anxiety 
to retain French support that he further committed his 
country to a heavy burden of debt. The Franco-Mexi- 
can Commission, resident in Mexico, which had been 
created under Article XIV of the Miramar Treaty to 
adjudicate claims against Mexico by French nationals, 
received fresh instructions. The Mexican government 
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consented to offer the advantage to French claimants, 
not promised to those of any other nationality, of a pay- 
ment of six per cent interest on all claims eventually 
recognized.’ 

With customs dues effectively denied the Mexican 
treasury by Marshal Bazaine, Maximilian was forced 
to look elsewhere for ready cash. A second great Euro- 
pean loan was floated early in 1865 to raise 250,000,000 
francs. To induce public enthusiasm for so shaky an 
investment, bonds with a nominal value of 500 francs 
were issued at 340 and bore interest at the rate of six 
per cent. Even so, it was not easy to obtain subscrip- 
tions, so that initially a mere 170,000,000 francs were 
obtained. Only the expedient of charting a Mexican 
national bank ° which took up the remaining bonds, as 
part of its capital, permitted the public to enjoy the 
illusion that the loan had been oversubscribed.” 
Napoleon wrote to congratulate his Mexican ally and 
stated that the Paris loan would make available 
110,000,000 francs for Mexican expenses.*1 Actually, 
a figure closer to seventy millions would be more credi- 
ble. The British minister to Mexico, who was usually 
accurate in financial matters, described the total sum 
which had actually reached the Mexican treasury from 
both the Miramar and Paris loans as a scant 
10,940,000 dollars, out of a total of 69,200,000 
dollars earned. This would mean that the greater part 
of the loan income, approximately 58,260,000 dollars 
never reached Mexican hands. It was expended before- 
hand on payments to old claimants and to the French 
for military expenses. An amazing 27,880,000 dol- 
lars was retained in Europe for interest, commissions, 
and charges on the loans themselves. 

With so many claims against Mexico and so few re- 
sources to satisfy them, it is scarcely surprising that the 
diplomats at Mexico found it hard to obtain satisfaction 
from the imperial cabinet. 

Next to the French, the British and Spanish legations 
had the most difficult business to transact. Mr. Scarlett 
having observed almost at the beginning of his mission 
that Mexico was mortgaged to France, sought to find a 
new solution which would free Mexican resources while 
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opening opportunity for that country’s other creditors. 
He spoke openly of a joint English, French, and Spanish 
guarantee for a loan to be used exclusively for Mexican 
needs. He hinted that he thought it feasible that the 
three creditor powers might themselves grant Mexico 
a loan, accepting the income of the resources of Sonora 
as a guarantee.®° 

The British foreign secretary hastened to disabuse 
Scarlett of his illusions, however. 


I perceive that in your despatches Nos. 27 & 32 you still 
advert to a Loan to be guaranteed by foreign powers as 
affording the only means of extricating Mexico from her 
financial embarrassments and I think it necessary there- 
fore to repeat to you that Her Majesty’s Government will 
be no party to any such guarantee, and if you should have 
held out to any persons whatever any expectation that Her 
Majesty’s Government might in any possible contingency 
be induced to alter its decision, you will immediately un- 
deceive them.®7 


So severe a rebuke from his superior startled the 
impulsive Scarlett into a series of dispatches protesting 
his innocence of the charge of having interfered in 
Mexican affairs. The unfortunate envoy made the 
mistake of closing one of them by saying: “It was a 
most fortunate circumstance for England and Spain that 
they were able to withdraw honourably from so onerous 
and difficult an undertaking as that of setting Mexican 
affairs in order.” °° 

Lord Russell lashed out in an angry reply at the in- 
sinuation that British foreign policy rested on “chance” 
or “circumstance.” He said: 


You do not seem to be aware that the principles upon 
which the government of England have for a long time 
acted, forbid their intervention in the domestic affairs of 
other countries... . Sir C. Wyke’ acting upon those 
principles was able to decline the offer of his French Col- 
league” to set the affairs of Mexico in order. That re- 
fusal was not a fortunate circumstance, but a settled 
policy ... Her Majesty’s Government while wishing well 
to the Government of the Emperor are firmly resolved not 
to interfere in the internal affairs of Mexico. ... This 
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determination you will take care openly to profess and 
avow."? 


Deprived utterly of any means of bargaining with the 
Mexicans, Scarlett found it difficult to get their co- 
operation in settling the outstanding differences be- 
tween the two countries Anglo-Mexican friction settled 
around three major heads. 

The first of these concerned Mexican national pride 
rather than money. The crown colony known as Brit- 
ish Honduras or Belize had long been a bone of con- 
tention between Guatemala, Mexico, the United States, 
and Great Britain.” 

One of Maximilian’s first acts upon reaching Mexico 
in 1864 had been the issuance of a proclamation defining 
Mexico’s boundaries. In the course of that document 
he declared the Sarstoon River to be the border of the 
state of Yucatan. As that little river forms the south- 
ern boundary of Belize, such a pronunciamento would 
have had the effect of denying all British claims in 
Central America.** The fact that the British extended 
diplomatic recognition to the empire after learning of 
Maximilian’s proclamation was construed by hostile 
observers to mean that the British conceded Belize to 
Mexico.”® 

In fact, of course, no such construction could be 
placed upon Mr. Scarlett’s arrival in Mexico. The 
British were simply pursuing their pragmatic policy of 
recognizing de facto regimes and negotiating differences 
through normal diplomatic means. 

One of Mr. Scarlett’s first formal démarches after 
arriving in Mexico demanded a settlement of the 
“boundary dispute” between Yucatan and British Hon- 
duras.” At no time did he entertain the question of 
the total absorption of the little colony by Mexico. He 
confined discussion to a mutually satisfactory boundary. 
Scarlett did not hesitate to tell the emperor himself that 
Britain had exercized sovereignty in Belize before 
Mexico was independent so that it would be well for 
Mexico to spare her own susceptibility by not asking 
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Britain to cede her rights.” Scarlett also had a lengthy 
catalog of complaints against raids into British terri- 
tory by Indians who invariably claimed to be Mexican 
officials collecting taxes on Mexican soil.”® 

The Mexican Foreign Ministry usually disclaimed 
any responsibility for Indian lawlessness. It averred 
that the Indians of Yucatan were merely subject to the 
general program of pacification to which the empire was 
pledged. Scarlett countered with an assurance that one 
advantage of settling the boundary dispute would be the 
cooperation which the British army could give the im- 
perial authorities in suppressing the tribal raids of 
Yucatan Indians.*® | 

Fundamentally, the Mexicans could not yield grace- 
fully on the question. Maximilian, having made ex- 
travagant claims could not retreat without stirring 
hostile public opinion. Beyond that, the Mexican 
liberals mistrusted Great Britain. Mexican officials did 
not hesitate to tell Marshal Bazaine and the French 
minister that the rebellious Indians wore military uni- 
forms and carried the latest model rifles supplied them 
by the British. The Mexicans were either convinced 
or wanted to appear to believe that it was Britain 
which threatened Yucatan.®° Indeed it had been this 
issue which had been partially responsible for the em- 
peror’s decision to visit Yucatan in November, 1865. 
When, instead, the empress made the journey, it lost a 
great part of its political meaning and nothing positive 
came of the imperial progress through the south.** 

Thereafter, Scarlett endured painful frustration. He 
was invariably received courteously by the emperor and 
the successive foreign ministers of the empire. He 
was always assured that serious negotiations were about 
to begin.8? Perhaps these words of complaint to the 
Mexican Foreign Office will best describe the tone of 
injured pique maintained by Scarlett during his term 
of office at Mexico. 


I strongly believe that the Govt. of H. M. the Queen 
remarks with amazement the little importance which the 
Emperor’s Govt. has attached to my numerous solicitations, 
and you can imagine... the chagrin and regret I would feel 
in the event that such a state of things brought on more 
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serious difficulties. ... But you will understand . . . that 
it is quite painful for me to have to inform Earl Russell by 
each courier that H. I. M.’s Govt. continues to keep silent 
with regard to my official démarches.® 


Of course, the British Foreign Office urged their 
envoy to stand firm,‘ but Maximilian was dead at 
Querétaro before the boundary dispute was one iota 
closer to settlement than it had been in 1864. 

The Mexicans pursued a similarly dilatory policy with 
regard to the two other matters which concerned Great 
Britain. In these two areas, however, Scarlett did 
achieve success and finished his mission by presiding 
over the signing of two treaties. The first of these 
was a simple commercial treaty which did little more 
than define more carefully the rights and obligations of 
subjects of the two realms, already largely set forth in 
the treaty of 1826.%° 

The only treaty negotiated by Scarlett which actually 
was ratified and went into effect, however, was con- 
cerned with the machinery for settling British claims 
against Mexico. Known as the ‘“Anglo-Mexican 
Treaty for a Mixed Claims Commission,” it was de- 
signed to meet practical needs and avoided any long 
term commitments. 

Consisting of nine articles, it was signed at Mexico 
City on June 26, 1866, by Scarlett and by Don Thomas 
Murphy,” restored to the emperor’s favor as the re- 
gime moved steadily back to its conservative origins. 
Under the terms of the treaty, two Mexican and two 
British commissioners were to examine and render 
decisions on all claims by British subjects against the 
Mexican government within two years of the public 
announcement of the commission’s existence. The 
actual time and method of payment on just claims were 
to be settled in subsequent negotiation between the two 
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governments. In case of need, provision was also made 
for a neutral arbitrator.®® 

Although the treaty was not ratified until November 
19, 1866,8° the commission convened its first session on 
August 10.°° Scarlett had made it abundantly clear to 
the emperor that Great Britain understood the financial 
difficulties of the empire and had no intention of press- 
ing for immediate payment on claims. The British en- 
voy assured Maximilian that he merely wanted legiti- 
mate claims recognized as a matter of record.’ 

With regard to the question of a neutral arbitrator, 
agreement was less easily reached. Scarlett nominated 
the Marquis de Ribera, the Spanish minister. The 
Mexicans rejected him because, in a sense, he repre- 
sented other claimants upon the Mexican treasury. 
Ribera was also disqualified because he was negotiating 
an Hispano-Mexican Treaty for a Mixed Claims Com- 
mission on the model of Scarlett’s handiwork. Maxi- 
milian countered by nominating Baron Magnus the 
Prussian minister-resident. Scarlett opposed the Prus- 
sian because he doubted his competence since he spoke 
no Spanish and knew little of Mexico, having lived 
there only six months. Scarlett indicated that he 
would have been happy to accept the arbitration of 
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Prussian Consul Benecke who was long resident in the 
country and who knew the language well. For some 
undetermined reason, however, the emperor did not 
react enthusiastically to that proposal.*2 In the end, 
the imperial government agreed to accept the arbitra- 
tion of the Spanish envoy. Ironically, it was the in- 
volvement of that diplomat in a major dispute with the 
Mexican Foreign Office which brought the Anglo-Mexi- 
can Mixed Claims Commission to a premature demise. 

Belgium, Italy,®* and Prussia never sought to negoti- 
ate a treaty with the Mexican Empire. Austria negoti- 
ated two treaties touching military recruitment, but 
both were signed at Vienna. Their implications will 
be explored in the next chapter. Spain followed in the 
footsteps of Great Britain in attempting to negotiate a 
claims treaty, but the Marquis de Ribera never enjoyed 
the satisfaction of seeing his work ratified. As men- 
tioned previously, a Turkish-Mexican treaty of com- 
merce and amity was signed at Constantinople. 

The French government was the only other Euro- 
pean power to sign and put into effect a treaty nego- 
tiated in Mexico by its legation in that capital. The 
Franco-Mexican customs treaty of July 30, 1866, be- 
longs to a discussion of the French withdrawal from 
Mexico and will be described in the last pages of this 
work. 

The diplomats at Mexico pursued their duty. The 
Mexican Empire ground onward through its brief life 
and early death. For sheer futility and for the poverty 
of their impact upon the pages of history, the European 
legations at Mexico have a most unhappy record. 
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The greatest dangers for Mexico, leaving aside those which arise from 
the vicious nature of its own population—will come from that giant who 


lurks on its northern frontiers. 


The American Republic, instead of 


watching Mexican events with vexation, should congratulate itself. ... 
The Empire is a form, an accident, but its work will remain, if time is 
allowed. ... European immigration will never fill Mexico. The Americans 
will come either as peaceful colonists or as conquerors. They will find... 
a completed country with orderly habits, communications routes, and con- 


sumer’s markets. 


Baron Wetterstedt, Swedish Minister to Mexico, 


Until the end of its Civil War the United States 
pursued a subtle and extremely circumspect Mexican 


1 Wetterstedt to Manderstrom, January 24, 1865, No. 4, 
Washington, Riksarkivet, Box 25. 


1864; to the United States 1865-18701 


policy. As noted earlier in this study, Seward main- 
tained the thesis that France was at war with the legit- 
imate republican government of Mexico. In that war, 
France had allied itself to a Mexican revolutionary 
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Fic. 10. 
Trenton Falls, New York. Seward is standing at the far 


William Seward entertains the diplomatic corps at 


right. French Minister Baron Mercier stands fourth from 
the right. Italian Minister Count Bertinatti stands alone 
at the center. Russian Minister Baron de Stoeckl is 
seated at the center in a black top hat. Lord Lyons, 
the British minister, is seated to his left in a light colored 
top hat. Francis Trevelyan Miller (ed.), The Photo- 
graphic History of the Civil War in Ten Volumes (New 
York, The Review of Reviews Co., 1911) 6. 


faction bent upon creating a monarchy. Thus Seward, 
in all of his official statements before Appomattox, de- 
scribed Mexico as split by a civil war complicated by 
the entry of a foreign power into the struggle, on the 
side of the subversive faction.2, Seward’s circumspect 
behavior is reflected in the fact that he recognized 
France’s right, as a sovereign power, to make war on 
another sovereign power. In that war between republi- 
can Mexico and imperial France, Seward reiterated the 
neutrality and non-intervention of the United States.’ 
Although he deplored the imposition of an imperial re- 
gime upon Mexico by foreign bayonets, he did not en- 
tirely close the door to the possibility that some day 
the United States would recognize the Mexican Empire 
if it enjoyed genuine popular support.* Such was 
Seward’s restraint, that the United States minister to 
France assumed that Seward’s opposition to the em- 
pire was merely pro forma. William Dayton assured 
the Austrian ambassador at Paris that the United 
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States would recognize Emperor Maximilian as soon 
as the French army left Mexico." 

Indeed, as noted previously, by dangling the hope of 
ultimate recognition before the eyes of the imperialists, 
the Lincoln government paralyzed their will to adopt 
any of the courses which might have been their salva- 
tion. Because of the hopes raised and carefully nur- 
tured by Seward, Maximilian rejected alliance with the 
Confederate States government at Richmond, refrained 
from any sort of settlement touching an exchange of 
Mexico’s crushing debt to France for a French pro- 
tectorate in Sonora, and failed to implement plans to 
induce a massive colonization scheme in the interior of 
Mexico using Confederate refugees and residents of the 
United States southwest." . 

Maximilian’s policy toward the Confederacy has al- 
ready been described. It is therefore the latter two 
areas which deserve attention here. 

Before assuming the Mexican throne, Maximilian 
had repudiated the Sonora treaty negotiated by the 
French legation in Mexico, and the regency.’ He 
readily understood that his reign would be ill begun by 
yielding an entire Mexican province to a foreign power. 
Even if the Mexican flag still flew there, the treaty 
would have virtually bound over Sonora to the monop- 
olistic exploitation of French mining interests.* Never- 
theless the shadow of Senator William M. Gwin con- 
tinued to haunt the empire. If Maximilian rejected 
Gwin, Napoleon did not. The prospect of emerging 
from the Mexican fiasco with one valuable territorial 
prize, to propitiate French public opinion, obsessed the 
Emperor of the French. 

Consequently, he continued to press the importance 
of driving the Juarista force out of Sonora. Marshal 
Bazaine was told quite explicitly of Sonora’s place in 
the French design. Bazaine received orders from his 
sovereign to do everything possible to support Gwin at 
the hostile Mexican court.? It is not surprising, there- 
fore, that French dispatches to Paris from Mexico con- 
tained a disproportionately large number of references 
to that distant and alluring province.” 

Maximilian was perfectly willing to support Gwin’s 
program for the colonization of the interior of Sonora 
with irreconcilable refugees from the Confederate 
States.11 The French legation suspected, however, that 
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Diaz, 1967: 4: p. 76; Scarlett to Russell, May 10, 1865, No. 58, 
Mexico, PRO, FO, 50/386. 

10 Dano to Drouyn de Lhuys, May 28, June 11, 18, 29, July 
28, August 10, 11, 26, 29, December 10, 1865, Diaz, 1967: 4: pp. 
108, 118, 123, 137, 149, 161, 169, 171, 183, 253. 

11 Same to same, August 10, 1865, Mexico, tibid., p. 161; 
Montholon to Drouyn de Lhuys, July 28, 1864, Mexico, tbid., 
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it was Felix Eloin who was most instrumental in op- 
posing the idea of a treaty granting French mining 
interests special privileges.?? 

In October, 1865, at the same moment that the false 
news arrived of Juarez’s flight into the United States, 
= word was received of the total conquest of Sonora.’ 
Ironically, however, at the moment when the actual 
possession of Sonora made Gwin’s proposals practi- 
cable, the French began to lose interest. There was, of 
course, the firm resistance of Maximilian’s government 
to any cession of sovereign rights.‘* Secondly, a 
young engineer named Guillemin who had formed 
part of a scientific exploratory expedition to the Mexi- 
can west, returned with negative reports about the 
mineral resources of Sonora.4®> Most of all, however, 
the French became aware of the hostility which the 
Sonora project aroused in the United States. The Mar- 
quis de Montholon at Washington emphasized the ex- 
cessive preoccupation of the Americans with Sonora. 
He reported that: 


A single question disturbs the politicians of this country 
most seriously in their relations with France. It concerns 
an idea which they cannot get out of their heads, which is, 
that we have the intention of establishing ourselves per- 
manently in Mexico and that we only hope for a favorable 
occasion to annex Sonora. Gwin is a scarecrow for them. 
It is very sincerely regretted that he has returned to 
Mexico.?® 


There is not the slightest doubt that Gwin was a 
scarecrow to Mr. Seward, and something much worse 
to excitable United States public opinion. Seward was 
not convinced that Gwin was merely a French protégé. 
He feared that he had been adopted by Emperor Maxi- 
milian as well. Seward therefore used every legal and 
extra legal means open to him to ascertain the position 
of peripatetic Senator Gwin." 


pp. 10-11. Maximilian did not want Confederate colonists on 
his frontiers lest they create complications for Mexico by 
conflict with the United States (Dano to Drouyn de Lhuys, 
June 11, 1865, Puebla, ibid., p. 118; Maximilian to Napoleon, 
December 27, 1864, Chapultepec, Corti, 1928: 2: pp. 861-862). 

12 Montholon to Drouyn de Lhuys, July 28, December 28, 
1864, Diaz, 1967: 4: pp. 10, 11, 71. 

13 Dano to Drouyn de Lhuys, October 9, 28, 1865, Mexico, 
ibid., pp. 215, 230. 

14 Same to same, August 29, 1865, Mexico, ibid., p. 183. 

15 Ibid. 

16 Montholon to Drouyn de Lhuys, July 14, 1865, ibid., 
p. 148. The Austrian minister at Washington noted that the 
United States had once coveted Sonora for itself (Wyden- 
bruck to Mensdorff, May 12, 1865, No. 26, New York, Min. d. 
Auss., Box 62). For treatments of that subject see Perkins, 
1965: p. 336; Scholes, 1957: p. 78. 

17 W. Corwin to Seward, August 29, 1864, No. 3, Mexico, 
U. S. National Archives, Microcopy 97, Roll 31; Seward to 
W. Corwin, September 15, 1864, No. 96, Washington, U. S. 
National Archives, Microcopy 77, Roll 113. Seward inter- 
cepted letters allegedly from Gwin which fully revealed his 
French support. Seward ordered Bigelow to protest in the 
strongest terms to Drouyn de Lhuys (Seward to Bigelow, 
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Nor was the Sonora hysteria confined to Washington. 
Lord Cowley, the British ambassador at Paris, who 
was supposed to be very well informed, spread the re- 
port that Sonora was to be only a part of a great 
stretch of northern Mexico ceded to France.*® The 
Austrian ambassador at Paris heard the rumor that five 
Mexican provinces were to go to France, but he had 
sense enough to treat the affair as nonsense. He spoke 
to the Mexican envoy Hidalgo and credited his veracity 
when he stated that the only Franco-Mexican nego- 
tiations concerned mining concessions in Sonora.’ 

The entire business was raised to a level of major 
diplomatic importance when Matias Romero, the very 
alert and active republican Mexican minister to the 
United States addressed a protest to Seward against the 
alleged cessions of land to France. Romero claimed 
unimpeachable authority for the assertion that a 
straight line had been drawn across Mexico from 
Panuco on the Gulf to the mouth of the Yaqui River on 
the Pacific, all the territory north of which was to be- 
come a French colony.” Seward immediately rushed 
Romero’s note to friendly newspapers. It thus received 
the widest publicity”? long before it appeared in Foreign 
Affairs as a state paper of the United States. 

It may well have been that Seward was merely using 
the Gwin affair as a means of gaining time in his con- 
stant effort to assure radical Republicans at Washing- 
ton that he held himself aloof from Maximilian. Cer- 
tainly Maximilian could not have chosen a worse 
moment to send one Mariano Degollado to the United 
States to seek accreditation as imperial Mexican min- 
ister. The aspiring envoy reached New York on July 
18, 1865. He was struck immediately by the furious 
reaction to the rumors of a Franco-Mexican bargain 
for the cession of land. He also repeated the rumors, 
distressing to the Yankees, that former southern rebels 
were being admitted to the imperial army. He was also 
obliged to report that two members of the United 
States cabinet, Postmaster General Blair,?? and Interior 
Secretary Harlan,?* had both recently spoken publicly 
against recognition. He parted for Washington with 
strong premonitions of certain failure.’ 

It is highly doubtful that Seward really believed that 
Sonora had been ceded to France. He received the 
September 25, 1865, No. 269, Washington, Foreign Affairs, 
1865: 3: p. 417). 

18 Russell to Scarlett, February 14, 1865, No. 13, London, 
PRO, FO, 50/384. 

19 Metternich to Mensdorff, February 16, 1865, No. 11 E, 
Paris, Min. d. Auss., Box 47. 

20 Romero to Seward, February 6, 1865, Washington, U. S. 
National Archives, Microcopy 54, Roll 8. 

21 Rogier to Berghmans, June 6, 1865, No. 62, Brussels, 
Belge, AAE, Microcopy T125, Roll 4. 

22 Montogomery Blair served in Lincoln’s cabinet until 1864. 

23 James Harlan served as Johnson’s secretary of the in- 
terior in 1865. 


24 Degollado to Ramirez, July 18, 1865, No. 1, New York, 
HHUSA-Maxim., Box 131. 
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most positive reports from William Corwin at Mexico 
City, attesting to Maximilian’s utter disinterest in 
Gwin’s proposal for a Franco-Mexican treaty concern- 
ing French military and economic control of Sonora. 
He also enclosed clippings from the Diario del Imperio 
of June 26, 1865, indignantly repudiating the charge 
that the empire would part with any land to the 
French.”° 

Nevertheless, the Gwin-Sonora affair led naturally 
into a greater crisis. The basis upon which Gwin’s 
ideas for Sonora might prove to be workable was ex- 
tensive colonization. In a race against time, Maximi- 
lian’s only chance for success lay in inducing extensive 
immigration into Mexico as a check against both Juarez 
and the United States. The imperial couple early 
formed an affection for the great masses of docile, 
tractable, submissive Indians. They had no confidence, 
however, that they were the raw material for a civilized 
and advanced state.2 As the Swedish envoy Wetter- 
stedt early observed, it would be a long time before 
Mexico could be populated from Europe.?’ Close at 
hand was a much more reliable source. 

Immediately after the close of the Civil War, large 
numbers of discharged Confederate soldiers took ref- 
uge in Mexico rather than submit to the authority of 
the United States. Their arrival was simultaneously 
pleasing and embarrassing to the emperor. He granted 
audiences to several of their officers and recognized the 
advantages which might accrue to his government if they 
could induce a large scale immigration of families from 
the former Confederate States. At the same time, how- 
ever, he wished to avoid doing anything which would 
endanger the announced neutrality of the Washington 
cabinet. The emperor met the problem by convening a 
highly secret meeting at Puebla between himself, For- 
eign Minister Ramirez, French Minister Dano, and the 
Grand Marshal of the Court General Almonte. The 
decision made by this select council was to admit 
former Confederate soldiers and sympathizers on the 
following terms: (1) They were to surrender all wea- 
pons at the frontier. (2) They were to swear obedi- 
ence to the imperial government.”® (3) They were to 


25W. Corwin to Seward, July 11, 1865, No. 10, Mexico, 
U. S. National Archives, Microcopy 97, Roll 31. Corwin did 
believe that Maximilian had accepted the protectorate idea at 
one time (same to same, July 22, 1865, No. 11, confidential, 
Mexico, tbid.). The British minister at Mexico, who was no 
friend to the United States, attested to the fact that he had 
seen Gwin on his last visit to Mexico and that the latter was 
most disheartened by the failure of his plans and his re- 
pulses by Maximilian (Scarlett to Russell, September 23, 
1865, No. 141, Mexico, PRO, FO, 50/387). 

26 Charlotte to Eugénie, June 18, 22, September 10, December 
11, 1864, Corti, 1928: 2: pp. 835-840, 847, 857; Maximilian to 
Napoleon, November 11, 1864, ibid., p. 851. 

27 Wetterstedt to Manderstrom, January 24, 1865, No. 4, 
Washington, Riksarkivet, Box 25. 

28 Most of the officers to whom the emperor had spoken 
offered to become Mexican subjects. The rest of the refugees 
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promise to make no attacks on friendly or neighboring 
countries. (4) They were to agree to settle at a dis- 
tance from the frontiers and from the Isthmus of 
Tehuantepec, in localities designated by the govern- 
ment.?° 

Once the way had been cleared, the imperial govern- 
ment made active efforts to encourage the hoped-for 
transfer of disaffected former rebels southward. On 
September 9 the Diario del Imperio carried the text 
of a decree encouraging southern planters to bring their 
Negro laborers with them, with assurances that land 
would be made available at low cost. The reglamento 
specifically stated that all residents of Mexico were free, 
and that slavery was illegal. Nevertheless, a consider- 
able portion of the decree concerned itself with the 
obligations of a “patron” to the minor children of de- 
ceased laborers. It awarded rights of guardianship 
until the “minor” was aged twenty-five. William Cor- 
win interpreted the general text of the reglamento to be 
a means of restoring slavery, or at least peonage, 
through the establishment of a debt which could never 
be reasonably repaid.*° 

Simultaneously, an English language newspaper, The 
Mexican Times edited by former Confederates, was 
started at the capital.** 

In decrees dated September 12, 13, and 24, the 
Diario published the names of “colonization agents” to 
be responsible for organizing emigration offices in Vir- 
ginia, North Carolina, South Carolina, Texas, Mis- 
souri, California, New Orleans, and Mobile. Each 
agent was to receive twelve hundred dollars a year, 
plus three hundred dollars for expenses. On Septem- 
ber 18, the former United States and Confederate States 
naval officer Matthew Fontaine Maury®? was named 
imperial commissioner for colonization. On the twenty- 
seventh, former United States and Confederate General 
John B. Magruder was placed at the head of the 
General Land Office at Mexico, charged with survey- 


were to perform a solemn act of submission to Mexican 
authority. (Dano to Drouyn de Lhuys, June 11, 1865, very 
reserved and confidential, Puebla, Diaz, 1867: 4: p. 119). 

29 Ibid., pp. 116-122. The isthmus was of interest to United 
States capitalists and others as a natural site for a canal or 
rail line linking the Atlantic and Pacific (Dano to Marquis 
de Moustier, October. 20, 1866, ibid., p. 407). In 1857-1858 
the United States had made serious efforts to purchase 
Tehuantepec (Perkins, 1965: p. 336). 

30 W. Corwin to Seward, September 10, 1865, No. 13, 
Mexico, U. S. National Archives, Microcopy 97, Roll 31. 

31 [’Estafette, September 20, 1865. 

32 Commodore Maury had been superintendent of the Wash- 
ington Naval Observatory until 1861 and had already won 
international respect for his scientific studies in astronomy, 
oceanography, and naval mechanics. Maury Hall at the United 
States Naval Academy bears his name. 

33 “Prince John” Magruder, whose elegant manners and 
flair for flamboyance had earned him a favored social position 
in the ante-Bellum North, had distinguished himself for his 
defense of Yorktown during the Civil War. 
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ing the available public lands of the empire.** All of 
the persons named, had renounced United States citizen- 
ship and been granted Mexican nationality.* 

At the same moment, Maury undertook to encourage 
immigration of new sources of cheap labor from Europe, 
Asia, and Africa, but understandably, he was preoc- 
cupied with the opportunities offered to his fellow 
southerners.*® 

There is no reason to doubt the genuineness of Mr. 
Seward’s anxiety in the face of extensive plans to plant 
a Confederate colony on the frontiers of the United 
States.*”7 Thus, in addition to his steady run of com- 
plaints about Gwin and Sonora, as well as about the 
Mexican Empire itself,38 he now began to submit 
formal protests to Paris concerning Confederate colo- 
nists in Mexico. Among other things, he objected to the 
encouragement given to the southerners to bring their 
newly freed slaves to Mexico where they could be re- 
duced to peonage.*® Seward actually obtained a written 


34 Diario del Imperio, September 27, 1865; Estafette, Sep- 
tember 20, 27, 1865. The government invited all landowners to 
offer surplus arable land for sale to colonists through the 
Ministry of Public Works (Scarlett to Russell, August 9, 
1865, No. 109, Mexico, PRO, FO, 50/387). 

85 Same to same, October 8, 1865, No. 155, Mexico, PRO, 
FO, 50/388. 

86In July, 1865, a contract had been signed between a 
French officer, Lieutenant de Tourville and the Mexican 
government for the settlement of twelve hundred discharged 
French soldiers near Vera Cruz. Each veteran was to buy one 
hundred acres at one dollar. per acre. The scheme enjoyed 
Marshal Bazaine’s support (same to same, July 20, 1865, No. 
89, Mexico, PRO, FO, 50/387). De Tourville’s colony failed 
in November, 1866, when a Mexican court declared that it held 
its land illegally (Dabbs, 1963: p. 239). Anticipating a British 
emigration to Mexico, the Emigration Office at London re- 
quested the Foreign Office to make inquiries about conditions in 
Mexico for the protection of British subjects who might sub- 
sequently be induced to go there (F. W. C. Murdock to Sir 
Frederic Rogers, June 6, 1865, London, PRO, FO, 50/391). 
As previously noted, a Portuguese national, Manuel da Cunha 
Reis was given charge of efforts to induce Asiatic laborers to 
enter Mexico (Castro to Sotto-Maior, September 22, 1865, 
Lisbon, Portuguese F. O. Documents; Scarlett to Clarendon, 
March 9, 1866, No. 32, Mexico, PRO, FO, 50/394). The in- 
terest of the imperial government in importing orientals and 
Africans enabled the Juaristas to charge it with reviving 
slavery (Wydenbruck to Mensdorff, October 20, 1865, No. 52, 
Washington, Min. d. Auss., Box 62). 

87 Seward to Corwin, September 30, 1865, No. 106, Wash- 
ington, U. S. National Archives, Microcopy 77, Roll 113. 

38 Drouyn de Lhuys to Bigelow, August 7, 1865, Staatsarchiv, 
1866: 10: pp. 210-225; same to same, August 7, 1865, Livre 
Jaune, 1866: pp. 193-194; Drouyn de Lhuys to Montholon, 
August 17, September 2, October 18, November 29, December 
26, 1865, ibid., pp. 195-203, 206-210, 214-215. 

89 At that moment Mexican diplomacy had succeeded in 
persuading Egypt to send nine hundred Negro troops to re- 
place the five hundred who had served in the French ex- 
peditionary corps since 1863. In the next chapter effort will 
be made to relate the Egyptian recruitment to the general 
question of slavery in Mexico. Actually only one colony of 
ex-Confederates was ever started. Located close to Vera Cruz 
and named Carlota, it persisted until the end of the empire 
(Dabbs, 1963: p. 239). 
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opinion from United States Attorney General James 
Speed condemning the practice as illegal. Drouyn de 
Lhuys declined to receive the formal written protest, 
informing Minister Bigelow that France had no author- 
ity in Mexican domestic matters. He did agree to re- 
ceive the document as an informal note, purely for his 
information, and requiring no reply. The French 
foreign minister satisfied the niceties of diplomatic 
usage by sending Bigelow a note acknowledging receipt 
of his communication. In what appears to have been an 
amiable conversation, he also found occasion to repeat 
verbally the official French view that the Mexican Re- 
public no longer existed, that the Mexican Empire was 
the free choice of the people of that country and that 
the internal law of Mexico was utterly out of French 
control.*° 

Thus, Seward spent the first five months after the 
cessation of the Civil War in building a steady and re- 
petitive pattern of complaint directed to Paris. At the 
same time he continued to give the most solemn assur- 
ances of United States neutrality.** 

At home in the United States, Seward’s policy 
showed the same dichotomy in the transitional year 
1865. In every public action, Seward protected himself 
from radical Republican criticism by rigid noninter- 
course with the empire. In private conversation with 
foreign diplomats he displayed a tolerance for the Mexi- 
can monarchy which allowed the imperialists a mea- 
sure of hope. Generally speaking, the Washington 
diplomatic corps was almost unanimous in its convic- 
tion that Seward would recognize Maximilian if he 
were not obliged to satisfy his political foes.*? 

As described previously, Seward had succeeded in 
preventing any foreign power from accrediting the same 
person as envoy to Mexico and the United States simul- 


40 Drouyn de Lhuys to Bigelow, January 15, 1866; Drouyn 
de Lhuys to Montholon, January 25, 1866, Livre Jaune, 1866: 
pp. 222-226. These documents are also cited in Staatsarchiv, 
1866: 10: pp. 229-232. 

41 Drouyn de Lhuys to Montholon, September 2, 1865, ibid., 
pp. 214-216; Livre Jaune, 1866: pp. 199-203; Eugénie to Char- 
lotte, September 28, 1865, Corti, 1928: 2: pp. 919-920. 

42 Giorgi to Rechberg, April 18, May 24, June 28, 1864, Nos. 
12, 16, 18, Min. d. Auss., Box 61; Wydenbruck to Mensdorff, 
April 10, August 4, August 25, November 17, 1865, Nos. 14, 43, 
44, 57, Min. d. Auss., Box 62; Piper to Manderstrom, May 16, 
27, 1864, Nos. 20, 24, Riksarkivet, Box 25; Wetterstedt to 
Manderstrom, July 25, August 8, November 28, 1865, Nos. 43, 
45, 57, Riksarkivet, Box 25; Blondeel to Rogier, November 5, 
1864, No. 51, Belge, AAE, Microcopy T 125, Roll 4; Bergh- 
mans to Rogier, April 3, 1865, No. 55, ibid.; Delfosse to 
Rogier, November 14, December 1, 1865, Nos. 67, 69, ibid.; 
Netherlands Minister Roert van Limburg to Foreign Minister 
E. Cremens, December. 24, 1864, March 13, July 17, October 30, 
1865, Nos. 99, 19, 69, 103, The Hague, Algemeen Rijksar- 
chief Buitenlandsche Zaken; Ingekomen stukken 1863-1867, 
microfilm, Library of Congress, Washington (hereafter cited 
as Hague-Rijksarchief); Lübeck Consul-General Johannes 
Rösing to Lübeck Senator T. Curtius, November 21, 1865, No. 
15, Lübeck, Staatsarchiv Lübeck Senatsakten, Verein. Staaten 
v. Nordamerika, Microfilm, Library of Congress, Washington 
(hereafter cited at Staatsarchiv Lübeck, Vol. A. page 574). 
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taneously. The Russians, who had originally planned 
to send Baron de Stoeckl, their envoy at Washington, 
to Mexico, abandoned their plan at the first evidence of 
Seward’s displeasure. As a consequence, the czar sent 
no mission to Mexico at all. | 

The Belgians, who had intended sending Blondeel 
van Cuelebroek to Mexico then returning him to their 
Washington legation, jettisoned that program after de- 
livery of a firm protest at Brussels. Blondeel was sent 
on regular mission to Mexico and was replaced at 
Washington by Maurice Delfosse.** 

Only the Swedes nearly managed to evade Seward’s 
proscription against double missions. Baron Wetter- 
stedt arrived in the United States at Boston, traveled 
to New York on a diplomatic passport, checked his 
baggage through customs as Swedish minister to the 
United States,** then departed New York for Mexico 
via Cuba.*® Thus it could be maintained that Wetter- 
stedt had entered inchoate diplomatic relations with 
the United States at the moment when he began his 
special mission to Mexico. 

When Wetterstedt returned to New York again, on 
January 10, 1865, just two months and one day after 
his departure, he was totally unprepared for the storm 
which struck him. He had hoped to serve as friendly 
mediator between imperial Mexico and the United 
States.*® Instead, he learned that Seward had delivered 
a strong protest to the Swedish Foreign Ministry in 
which he had threatened to deny Wetterstedt the con- 
fidence of the United States government in its com- 
munications with Stockholm.47 A Swedish legation 
official had spoken to Seward on several occasions to 
persuade him that Wetterstedt’s double mission was 
innocent, and was in no way intended to link President 
Lincoln and Emperor Maximilian. Seward, however, 
had shown himself to be obdurate and increasingly angry 
over what he persisted in regarding as a Swedish plot to 
compromise his policy. The secretary of state consistently 
made vague threats to render Wetterstedt’s mission in 
Washington “disagreeable.” 4 The Swede decided, how- 
ever, to brave the storm. He came to Washington, en- 
dured Seward’s scolding, and promised never to speak 
publicly of his mission to Mexico.*® Thereafter, Wetter- 


43 See Chapter V. 

44 Seward had been informed of Wetterstedt’s arrival by 
telegraph and had given instructions to the customs authori- 
ties to pass his baggage (unidentified Swedish legation official 
to Wetterstedt, January 14, 1865, Private, Washington, 
Riksarkivet, Box 25). 

45 Wetterstedt to Manderstrom, November 18, 1864, No. 3, 
Havana, Riksarkivet, Box 24. 

46 Wetterstedt to Manderstrom, January 12, 1865, No. 1, 
New York, ibid., Box 25. 

47 Seward to Campbell, November 19, 1864, No. 8, Washing- 
ton, U. S. National Archives, Microcopy 77, Roll 156. 

48 Unidentified Swedish legation official to Wetterstedt, Jan- 
uary 14, 1865, private, Washington, Riksarkivet, Box 25. 

49 Wetterstedt to Manderstrom, January 20, 24, 1865, Nos. 
3, 4, Washington, ibid. Wetterstedt continued, privately, to 
correspond with the imperial Mexican government and to re- 
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stedt had no trouble in winning Seward’s confidence. It 
was a source of great satisfaction to him to be invited to 
Lincoln’s second inaugural ball as the personal guest 
of the Seward family.*° 

Thus in spite of the public thunderings of Seward, 
he did not allow his policy of non-recognition to inter- 
fere with the cordial relations subsisting between him- 
self and pro-imperialist diplomats at Washington. In- 
deed France felt perfectly free to transfer the Marquis 
de Montholon directly from her Mexican to her Wash- 
ington legation without exciting any protest.** 

While Seward steadily repulsed imperial Mexican 
efforts to accredit diplomats in the United States,” he 
made no attempt whatsoever, to harass or expel openly 
confessed imperial officials operating within the United 
States. 

On July 29, 1865, an advertisement was placed in the 
New York World announcing that Don Luis Arroyo 
had been named imperial Mexican consul at that city." 
Matias Romero, the Mexican republican envoy at 
Washington immediately protested Arroyo’s use of a 
title already exercised by the republican consul at New 
York, Juan N. Navarro. Romero asked Seward what 
he proposed to do about Arroyo’s claims.** 

Seward’s reply was pragmatic and candid. He ad- 
mitted that the United States had no objection to its 
citizens trading with those parts of Mexico held by the 


empire. He argued that such trade depended upon con- 


forming to the laws of that empire. Consequently, the 
United States had no intention of preventing a man 
from calling himself “imperial Mexican consul at New 


gard himself as the link between that regime and his own 
(Wetterstedt to Ramirez, April 20, 1865, Washington, 
Riksarkivet, Legation Archives, Vol. D. 5. b.; Wetterstedt to 
Don Carlos Sanchez Navarro, April 20, 1865, Washington, 
ibid.; Don Carlos Sanchez Navarro to Wetterstedt, November 
18, 1865, Mexico, ibid.). 

50 Wetterstedt to Manderstrom, March 7, 1865, No. 10, 
Washington, Risarkivet, Box 25. The writer is grateful to 
Nils-Gustav Hildeman, cultural attaché at the Royal Swedish 
Embassy in Washington, for several suggestions concerning 
this work. He states that Baron Wetterstedt served as 
Swedish minister to the United States until 1870. 

51 Van Limburg to Cremens, April 10, 1865, No. 31, New 
York, Hague-Rijksarchief; Bruce to Russell, May, 16, 1865, 
No. 298, PRO, FO, Photostats, 115/438; Wydenbruck to 
Mensdorff, May 19, 1865, No. 28, New York, Min. d. Auss., 
Box 62; Drouyn de Lhuys to Montholon, May 30, 1865, Livre 
Jaune, 1866: p. 181; same to same, May 30, 1865, Staatsarchiv, 
1866: 10: p. 202. 

52 In March, 1865, Luis de Arroyo was sent on special mis- 
sion to Washington to try to negotiate recognition for im- 
perial Mexican consuls in the United States. He asked Thomas 
Corwin, the former United States minister to Mexico to in- 
troduce him and act as his advocate with Seward. Corwin 
agreed to do so, but was repulsed by Seward who promptly 
published the attendant correspondence. See Foreign Affairs, 
1865: 3: pp. 484-485. 

53 Juan N. Navarro to M. Romero, July 31, 1865, ibid. 3: 
p. 487. 

54 Romero to Undersecretary of State Wm. Hunter, August 
1, 1865. Washington, ibid., pp. 486-487. 
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York,” if his signature and seal on invoices and 
manifests would expedite such trade.*° 

It is scarcely surprising, under the circumstances, 
that the imperialists spent most of 1865 nursing the 
delusion that Seward was a secret friend who refrained 
from open recognition of the empire only out of fear of 
the political opposition at home. It is even less sur- 
prising that the leadership of republican Mexico casti- 
gated him for having betrayed “liberal democracy” and 
“ American fraternity” with weak moral support.*® 

Far beyond any repugnance felt for Seward by radical 
Republicans at Washington and the Mexican republicans 
in Chihuahua was the rebellious and independent policy 
of a small band of United States army officers. The 
ranking officers of the victorious Union army regarded 
the French in Mexico as merely one more aspect of the 
recently concluded Civil War. With or without the 
consent of President Johnson and the secretary of state, 
Generals Grant, Sherman, Sheridan, Lew Wallace,°’ 
John A. Logan,®* and John M. Schofield determined to 
make a shift in foreign policy inevitable. 

In November, 1864, President Juarez had issued 
authorization to General José Maria J. Carvajal to ex- 
ercise certain specific powers. He was: (1) to re- 
cruit a maximum of ten thousand foreign soldiers; (2) 
to purchase forty thousand rifles, three thousand small 
arms for cavalry, and a few batteries of light rifled 
cannon, with munitions for each; (3) to pledge the 
public revenues of the state of Tamaulipas, of which he 
was named governor, for payment; (4) to raise a 
foreign loan sufficient to equip the foreigners who 
might be recruited. 

Carvajal made no immediate move to fulfill his mis- 
sion. Indeed he did not receive his formal orders until 
December, 1864. The orders were quite vague as to 
whether he had the right to enter the United States in 
order to recruit troops.°® He did, however, camp at San 
Fernando, Tamaulipas, and early in 1865, visited 
General Lew Wallace who was theoretically charged to 
inspect United States troops on that part of the Rio 
Grande near Point Isabel, Texas. 

In the face of conflicting testimonies, which it is no 
part of the purpose of this study to document, it is 

55 Seward to Romero, August 9, 1865, ibid., p. 488. 
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difficult to prove that Carvajal and Wallace met as 
part of a conspiracy. Circumstantial evidence and later 
events, however, would indicate that Carvajal expected 
to receive a warm welcome at Wallace’s headquarters. 
It is sufficient to say that Wallace could not possibly 
have behaved with the freedom he displayed, unless he 
had authorization from his immediate military superiors. 

Late in March, Carvajal and Wallace began a 
journey to New York via New Orleans. They arrived 
in the former city in mid-April, just as the Civil War 
ground to a close. Carvajal, working closely with 
Romero. at Washington, began the fulfillment of his 
orders. At New York, Carvajal also worked closely 
with another Juarista agent, General Jesus Gonzalez 
Ortega, who operated recruiting offices for the enlist- 
ment of men euphemistically called “immigrants.’’* 

By mid-May, the horrified Austrian minister was 
aware of seven New York addresses at which recruit- 
ment was proceeding.®* Baron Wydenbruck was grati- 
fied to learn that the State Department had warned 
Romero to cease recruiting Americans for foreign 
service. The only result of the warning, however, was 
that Gonzalez Ortega printed a disclaimer in the New 
York papers.** The recruiting went on. Very shortly, 
he had expanded his operations to Philadelphia, Balti- 
more, and St. Louis, Missouri. | 

At the same moment, General Grant at his Wash- 
ington headquarters was taking action of his own to 
circumvent the cautious Mr. Seward. On May 17, 
Grant drew up orders to General Philip H. Sheridan 
reassigning him to the command of the army west 
of the Mississippi. Ostensibly, his task was to 
crush the remaining Confederate troops under General 
Kirby Smith. Sheridan called on Grant and re- 
quested permission to delay the start of his mission in 
order that he might be present for the grand review 
of the army scheduled to march through Washington on 
May 23-24. Grant refused Sheridan’s request and 
softened the blow with a few confidential explanations. 
Sheridan was told that his primary task after the sur- 
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render of Smiths army would be to compel “the 
French and Austrian invaders ... to quit the ter- 
ritory of our sister republic.” Sheridan later described 
his conversation with Grant, in these terms: 


With regard to this matter, though, he said it would be 
necessary for me to act with great circumspection, since 
the Secretary of State, Mr. Seward was much opposed to 
the use of our troops along the border in any active way 
that would be likely to involve us in a war with European 
powers.® 


A very worried Austrian envoy to the United States 
reported Sheridan’s departure from Washington. He 
was most concerned lest Kirby Smith defeated by 
Sheridan, might make an armed crossing into Mexico 
with fifty thousand unrepentant rebels, and cause em- 
barrassment to Emperor Maximilian. He does not 
seem to have had the slightest inkling of Sheridan’s 
actual mission, but he noted with surprise that he had 
continued on his journey even though word had reached 
Washington that the Confederate forces in Texas under 
General Sterling Price had capitulated on May 27.* 

At his Brownsville, Texas, headquarters, Sheridan 
had no serious combat to pursue. He therefore began 
the implementation of General Grant’s verbal orders. 
Late in June he had United States army scouts operat- 
ing in a wide area of northern Mexico. By late Septem- 
ber he was in direct contact with Juarez. Sheridan 
deliberately spread the rumor that he was about to in- 
vade Mexico. Sheridan’s subordinates, apparently with 
the approval of their chief also saw to it that Juarista 
commanders received a wide variety of supplies, in- 
cluding weapons.® 

Thus supported, Juarista forces began attacks on im- 
perialist military emplacements from the sanctuary of 
the Rio Grande’s Texas shore.® 

The first consequence of Sheridan’s new policy was to 
induce the French to withdraw their forces away from 
the actual frontier. Marshal Bazaine kept his army to 
the rear, but saw to it that General Mejia’s Mexican 
troops faced the Yankees in order to minimize the 
chances of a Franco-American clash.” 

Meantime, Lew Wallace wrote to Seward urging a 
more aggressive diplomatic policy against Maximilian. 
Wallace threatened that unless Seward did so, a new 
opposition party would come into being and “assume 
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the assertion of the Monroe Doctrine as their great 
political principle.” ** Seward was also harassed by 
the generals in other ways. He learned only belatedly 
that Generals Grant?” and Schofield had worked out a 
detailed plan with Mexican Minister Romero. Under 
its terms, Schofield was to obtain a year’s leave of 
absence, go to the Mexican border, and assume an 
active role in expelling the French. Seward’ was 
offended to learn that this extraordinary scheme had 
already been approved by President Johnson and Sec- 
retary of War Stanton before it was brought to his 
attention. Seward disposed of that obnoxious threat to 
his conduct of United States foreign relations with 
neatness and dispatch. 

He sent a circular to the diplomatic corps in Wash- 
ington, aimed specifically at Romero. He informed the 
foreign envoys that they were to carry on their business 
with the State Department alone.” Schofield was 
rendered harmless to Seward’s policy in a more subtle 
fashion. The secretary of state commissioned Schofield 
as a special agent in the summer of 1865. The flattered 
general was told that at “the proper moment” he would 
be sent to France to negotiate for French evacuation of 
Mexico. The “proper moment” did not arrive until 
November, when Seward was ready to open his own 
offensive on the diplomatic front. Seward told him “to 
get your legs under Napoleon’s mahogany and tell him 
he must get out of Mexico.” Actually, of course, 
Seward had no intention of allowing the bluff soldier to 
handle delicate diplomatic matters. Between Scho- 
field’s arrival in France in December, 1865, and his 
departure for home in May, 1866, he played absolutely 
no part in high-level negotiations. He was carefully 
guarded from faux pas by Bigelow at Paris, Charles 
Francis Adams at London, and John Lothrop Motley at 
Vienna. Although an austere republican democrat, 
General Schofield genuinely enjoyed his association 
with imperial pomp. He was presented to Napoleon 
and Eugénie, but never had an intimate private audience 
with the emperor. He did, however, meet and converse 
with the leading figures at the French court and was 
treated as a close friend by Prince Napoleon,” who was 
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already an outspoken friend of the United States and an 
advocate of retreat from Mexico.7* Thus the un- 
sophisticated General Schofield was placed out of harm’s 
way, while Seward proceeded calmly to the real business 
of getting the French out of Mexico. Indeed Schofield’s 
mission was so widely publicized that he may have 
been positively useful to Seward in preparing Europe 
for a change in United States policy. Certainly Scho- 
field’s mission was taken seriously by everyone outside 
the inner circle at Paris and Washington. Juarez’s 
agent-at-large in Europe, Don Jesús Terán, literally 
pulled himself out of his death bed’? to hasten to Paris 
in an attempt to learn Schofield’s goals. Taking lodg- 
ings at the Grand Hotel where Schofield was staying, he 
dogged the general’s footsteps in a vain attempt to learn 
what was going on. When Schofield regularly denied 
having any news, Teran assumed that France and the 
United States were hatching a plot to sacrifice Mexico 
for their own interests. The Mexican diplomat ulti- 
mately calmed his fears of betrayal, but he never really 
penetrated the utter pointlessness of Schofield’s sojourn 
in Europe.”® 

It was Drouyn de Lhuys who unwittingly gave 
Seward his first opening through which he could move 
to a new policy. In the course of a casual conversation, 
John Bigelow had asked the French foreign minister 
whether he thought that Emperor Napoleon would 
agree to evacuate Mexico if the United States recognized 
the imperial regime there. 
fectly clear that he had no authorization to make such 
a proposal. Drouyn de Lhuys was given the im- 
pression, however, that such an initiative from Paris 
would be welcomed at Washington. Consequently, on 
October 18, 1865, instructions were sent to Montholon 
at Washington to make a formal verbal proposal of that 
quid pro quo."® The pill was sweetened by an assur- 
ance that France would use her good offices to assure 
an advantageous commercial treaty between the United 
States and imperial Mexico, once recognition had taken 
place.®° 

Seward had had advance intimation of the French 
proposal because Bigelow had faithfully informed him 
of his “informal and unofficial” conversations with 
Drouyn de Lhuys. Thus more than three weeks before 
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receiving a formal proposition from Montholon, Seward 
had already told Bigelow that the United States regarded 
Maximilian as a French puppet, without legitimate 
claim to the support of the Mexican people. Seward 
stated his confidence that the Mexican Empire would 
collapse as soon as the French withdrew.*! There is no 
doubt either that Drouyn de Lhuys was also informed 
of Seward’s repulse of his suggestions at least a week 
before Montholon at Washington received a formal 
reply.” 

In the interim between Seward’s first warning that the 
dramatic French offer was imminent and the actual 
moment when he rejected it, the secretary of state 
offered several surprises to the world. 

On November 16, 1865, Seward tendered General 
John A. Logan the post of minister to the Republic of 
Mexico.** The nomination was publicized immediately 
before Logan could either accept or refuse the honor.** 
The choice of Logan distressed the diplomatic corps 
because he was known to be a leader of the activists 
who were prepared to risk war with France in order to 
destroy the Mexican Empire.2° The diplomats also 
deduced, correctly, that Logan was the personal nominee 
of General Grant and that he represented Seward’s 
effort to propitiate the war hawks.*® 

The diplomats at Washington were also flustered by 
the timing of the nomination. During the entire period 
of the French intervention, the United States had 
operated a legation at Mexico City. It had never been 
accredited to the empire, but had operated openly. 
Chargé d’Affaires William Corwin and Consul General 
Marcus Otterbourg®’ had unofficial but amiable re- 
lationships with officials at all levels of the imperial 
government. It was, therefore, considered remark- 
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able that Seward should elect to close the legation at 
Mexico City and accredit a minister to Juarez’s seat in 
November, 1865.°° At that precise moment, President 
Juarez, his cabinet, and about three hundred fifty troops 
were in refuge at Paso del Norte,” a small border 
town on the Texas frontier. As Seward was regularly 
informed by the United States consul there, the arrival 
of the French was momentarily expected.” Thanks to 
Bazaine’s fear of a collision with the United States, 
French troops never reached Paso del Norte and 
Juarez’s sanctuary remained secure. Still, in Novem- 
ber, 1865, the republic seemed to be at its nadir. Be- 
yond that, Juarez’s claim to be the only legitimate chief 
of the Mexican state was badly shaken. Under any 
interpretion of the Mexican republican constitution, the 
presidential term was about to expire. Juarez’s rightful 
successor was the president of the supreme court, that 
same Gonzalez Ortega who had been engaged in re- 
cruiting troops in the United States. 

On November 8, 1865, Juarez had solved the con- 
stitutional riddle by the issuance of two decrees. In 
the first, Juarez extended his own term of office and that 
of Gonzalez Ortega until new elections might be held. 
In the second decree he outlawed the latter for having 
deserted his post during his extended absence in the 
United States. The fact that Gonzalez Ortega had 
originally left Mexico with Juarez’s consent was 
ignored. The authority cited as a-legal basis for both 
these decrees were extraordinary powers which Con- 
gress had voted to grant Juarez just before he had left 
Mexico City in 1863.9? It is not too surprising, there- 
fore, that European diplomats found it hard to explain 
Logan’s nomination as anything more than a politician’s 
maneuver to confound his opposition.°® Seward him- 
self contributed to that impression as well as he could. 
On the day before announcing Logan’s nomination, he 
had invited Marquis de Montholon to dinner. He had 
given the French envoy advance notice of his inten- 
tion and assured him that it was merely a “parlia- 
mentary tactic,” not intended to be offensive to France. 
Seward did admit, however, that the United States 
was now hostile to Maximilian, particularly because he 
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had taken Commodore Maury and other “enemies of 
the Union” into his service.** 

Logan ultimately declined the post, on the grounds of 
ill health. Seward did not make any real effort to obtain 
senatorial approval for his replacement until May, 
1866.°° It is, therefore, fairly permissable to speculate 
that Seward was much less concerned with diplomatic 
ties to Juarez than he was with neutralizing opposi- 
tion at home, and preparing foreign opinion for a new 
policy. 

The advent of the Schofield mission in the midst of 
the flurry caused by Logan’s nomination also helped 
Seward through his transition from a passive to an 
active policy. Indeed, the least well informed observer 
began to speculate on whether the new policy meant 
war with France or the evacuation of Mexico by Mar- 
shal Bazaine’s armies.°® At Mexico, Emperor Maxi- 
milian was writing the first of his long pleas to Na- 
poleon begging him not to desert Mexico and “undo in 
a day the work painfully accomplished by the efforts of 
three years... .” 97 

On December 4, President Johnson’s first annual 
message to the Congress was delivered.°® Most of the 
diplomats at Washington noted its moderation. At no 
point did the message contain attacks on either the 
French or Mexican empires by name.” It avoided 
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reference to the Monroe Doctrine, just as Seward 
avoided elevating that document to the level of inter- 
national law. Still, the substance of the president's 
words pointed unmistakably to an American desire for 
French evacuation of Mexico. The cogent portion 
stated : 


Twice . .. rumors of the invasion of some parts of 
America in the interest of monarchy have prevailed; twice 
my predecessors have had occasion to announce the views 
of this nation in respect to such interference. On both 
occasions the remonstrance of the United States was re- 
spected from a deep conviction on the part of European 
Governments that the system of non-interference . . . was 
the true role for the two hemispheres. ... We should re- 
gard it as a great calamity to ourselves, to the cause of 
good government, and to the peace of the world should any 
European power challenge the American people . . . to the 
defense of republicanism against foreign interference. We 
cannot foresee and are unwilling to consider what opportuni- 
ties might present themselves, what combinations might 
offer to protect ourselves against designs inimical to our 
form of government. The United States desire to act in the 
future as they have ever acted heretofore; they will never 
be driven from that course but by the aggression of Euro- 
pean powers, and we rely on the wisdom and justice of 
those powers to respect the system of non-interference 
which has so long been sanctioned by time, and which by 
its good results has approved itself to both continents.1°° 


Just two days later, on December 6, Seward replied 
to Drouyn de Lhuys’s proposal of October 18, 1865, 
delivered by Montholon at the State Department on 
November 29. The note of December 6, innocuous 
enough at first glance, contained only a veiled threat of 
war. Seward informed the French that the United 
States could not recognize the Maximilianist mon- 
archy, in exchange for French evacuation of Mexico, 
simply because he was sure that the Mexican people 
would not support the empire after they were freed from 
French intervention. Only in the context of con- 
temporary events does the note of December 6 become 
an ultimatum. Only toward the close of the message 
did Seward get around to a specific request that France 
set a definitive date for her evacuation of Mexico.*” 
Ten days later, Seward was somewhat more explicit 
with Bigelow. He told him to inform the French 
government of two points: 


First. That the United States earnestly desire to con- 
tinue and to cultivate sincere friendship with France. 

Second. That this policy would be brought into im- 
minent jeopardy, unless France could deem it consistent 
with her interest and honor to desist from the prosecution 
of armed intervention in Mexico, to overthrow the domestic 
republican government existing there, and to establish upon 
its ruins the foreign monarchy which had been attempted 
to be inaugurated in the capital of that country.?° 


Here, for the first time was a clear break with all 
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of his previous professions of neutrality and non-inter- 
ference in Mexico.’ 

Montholon was fully alert to the dangerous implica- 
tions of the new situation. He did not entrust the 
delivery of the December 6 veiled ultimatum to an 
ordinary courier. Instead, he sent the first secretary 
of his legation, the young Count de Faverney to Paris 
with Seward’s note. It was observed by outsiders 
that Montholon accompanied Faverney by train to 
New York. The diplomatic corps did not become 
immediately aware of the seriousness of the situation. 
Indeed Montholon deliberately drew a false scent across 
the trail by confessing his concern for the precariousness 
of peace, but ascribing his anxiety to Logan’s nomina- 
tion. He told the Austrian minister that Faverney had 
gone to Paris to discuss that subject.1% 

It was easy enough to permit the French to escape 
from the Mexican trap without humiliating them. Al- 
though Seward very shortly published the most reveal- 
ing part of his correspondence,’ he was careful to 
allow Napoleon to present himself to the world as a 
completely free agent in his decision to leave Mexico.!% 

Thus the diplomats at Washington lulled them- 
selves into a sense of security, confident that Seward’s 
marked new hosility to Maximilian was merely a politi- 
cal game. The diplomats devoted a great deal of ink 
and paper to proving that the United States could not 
intend war with France. They were much impressed 
with Secretary of the Treasury McCulloch’s decision 
to balance the budget, to reduce the debt, and to com- 
bat inflation.” A convincing argument for the pacific 
intentions of the United States was President Johnson’s 
statement that the army would be reduced to a mere 
fifty thousand men.1°° 

Drouyn de Lhuys submitted his formal reply to 
Seward through Montholon at Washington. Pre- 
dictably, it assumed a proud and independent tone. The 
pretence was maintained that France and Mexico had al- 
ready entered negotiations for the evacuation of 
Bazaine’s armies. The very lengthy dispatch closed 
with an assurance that the United States would be 
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informed of the results of those negotiations as soon as 
Seward assured France of the continued neutrality of 
his government.*°? On January 22 Emperor Napoleon 
opened the Corps Législatif with the customary ad- 
dress. The lengthy portion of his discourse relating to 
the United States and Mexico referred to Franco- 
Mexican negotiations already begun, presumably be- 
fore the date of Seward’s demand for evacuation. The 
emperor stated: 


The emotion produced in the United States by the pres- 
ence of the French army on Mexican territory will sub- 
side before the frankness of my declarations. The American 
people will understand that our expedition, in which we had 
invited them to take part, was not opposed to their interests. 
The two nations both equally jealous of their independence, 
should avoid any step in which their dignity and their 
honor would be engaged.11° 


The reply of the French Senate to the emperor’s 
address helped to maintain the fiction that the decision 
to quit Mexico was entirely the result of imperial free 
will : 


Your Majesty has announced that this memorable ex- 
pedition to Mexico touches its term, and that you are 
coming to an understanding with the emperor Maximilian 
for the recall of your troops. That is the same as to say to 
satisfied France that the protection of her commercial 
interests will be assured in this vast and rich market made 
safe by our aid. .... As to the United States, if through 
any misunderstanding the presence of the French flag on 
the American continent appears to them less seasonable 
than it did at another very illustrious epoch in their history, 
the’ firm communications of your government have shown 
that it will not be imperious and menacing language that 
will determine us to return. France has not the habit of 
marching except to her own time. . . „111 


At Paris and at Washington the appearance of ab- 
solute independence was maintained. On February 12, 
1866, on the occasion of the first Lincoln’s birthday 
after the death of the president, a memorial service was 
held by a joint ‘session of the Congress. The main 
address was delivered by the distinguished historian 
George Bancroft. In the presence of President John- 
son, the Cabinet, the Supreme Court, leading members 
of the armed forces headed by General Grant, and the 
diplomatic corps, the orator devoted two hours and 
thirty-seven minutes to an emotional eulogy of the late 
president. Copies of the text had been distributed 
beforehand. It was noteworthy that the most prom- 


109 Drouyn de Lhuys to Montholon, January 9, 1866, Paris, 
Foreign Affairs, 1865: 3: pp. 805-808; Montholon to Seward, 
January 29, 1866, Washington, ibid., p. 805. Seward’s reply 
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neutral behavior in foreign civil wars (Seward to Montholon, 
February 12, 1866, ibid., pp. 813-822). 
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111 Translation in Bigelow to Seward, February 8, 1866, 
Foreign Affairs, 1865: 3: pp. 810-811. 
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inent absentees were Secretary Seward and the Marquis 
de Montholon.1*? 

Bancroft devoted the greater part of his text to an 
analysis of the relations of the United States to all the 
nations of the world. In completely unrestrained terms, 
he castigated Lord John Russell, the recently de- 
ceased Lord Palmerston, the French intervention in 
Mexico, Pope Pius IX, and Emperor Maximilian. He 
predicted the imminent seizure of Belgium by France. 
He described “Duke Maximilian” as an “Austrian 
Adventurer.” His most widely quoted statement was, 
“A free state, once truly constituted should be as un- 
dying as its people: the republic of Mexico must rise 
again.” 113 

Seward disclaimed responsibility for the offense 
which the speech had- given to the diplomatic corps. 
He apologized to no one. Interested persons were 
informed that Sir Frederick Bruce, the British minister, 
had been warned that his country’s institutions and 
leaders would be attacked, so that he had decided to 
come at his own risk. The French minister had been 
absent so that, even though two members of the French 
legation staff had been present, it was possible to ignore 
the incident officially.“ The Austrian envoy, how- 
ever, was in a most delicate position. He had received 
no warning of Bancroft’s deliberate affront to the House 
of Habsburg. His first impulse had been to make an 
ostentatious exit in the midst of Bancroft’s speech. He 
had refrained, however, because he feared giving offense 
to President Johnson. On the other hand, he realized 
that he could not properly protest an affront to Em- 
peror Maximilian since the Austrian Foreign Min- 
istry had ordered him to avoid associating Austria and 
imperial Mexico in any way. 

Wydenbruck, however, could not restrain himself 
when he happened to meet Seward at Prussian Min- 
ister Gerolt’s house at a dinner given that night. 
Wydenbruck’s complaint was cut short. Seward 
dropped his habitual mask of urbane and tolerant re- 
straint. Wydenbruck realized with surprise that Se- 
ward thoroughly approved Bancroft’s words. Seward 
reminded Wydenbruck that Austria had declared 
herself foreign to Mexican affairs. When the envoy 
had reminded the secretary of state that Maximilian 
was still the brother of Emperor Francis Joseph, Sew- 
ard had replied in what Wydenbruck termed “scarcely 
courteous language,’ that Maximilian must leave 
Mexico. *5 

The only offended diplomat at Washington, who 
received satisfaction, was the Belgian Minister Delfosse. 


112 Mexican Minister Romero failed to bring his admission 
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115 Wydenbruck to Mensdorff, February 13, 1866, No. 7, 
Washington, Min. d. Auss., Box 63. 
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He succeeded in having the offensive remarks about 
Belgium removed from all subsequent printed versions 
of Bancroft’s Lincoln Memorial Address.*** 

By his open defiance of the imperialists, Seward had 
rendered himself acceptable to the radicals. After Feb- 
ruary, 1866, his neutral mask was removed. He could 
afford to wait." 


116 Delfosse met Bancroft at a dinner party at Seward’s 
home the night after the delivery of the address. Delfosse 
complained directly to Bancroft. The orator admitted that 
he had been unjust to Belgian national sentiment and agreed 
to remove his prophecy of that kingdom’s imminent demise 
from subsequent printed versions of his address (Delfosse to 
Rogier, February 17, 20, 1866, Nos. 85, 87, Washington, Belge, 
AAE, Microcopy T 125, Roll 4). Seward was less conciliatory 
and rebuked the United States minister at Brussels for hav- 
ing apologized to Belgian cabinet ministers who complained of 
the address. Seward classed Belgium with the other im- 
perialist powers for having countenanced the formation of a 
Belgian legion to fight in Mexico (Seward to Henry Shelton 
Sanford, March 15, 22, 1866, Washington, U. S. National 
Archives, Microcopy 77, Roll 19). 
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The French made a show of negotiations with sover- 
eign Mexico. On April 5 they announced their plan 
for the evacuation of Mexico. The French army was 
to leave Mexico in three waves, the first in November, 
1866, the second in March, 1867, the third in Novem- 
ber, 1867.118 

Events decreed a different plan. By March, 1867, 
the entire French army had departed Mexico. By the 
end of June, Maximilian lay dead and his throne in 
ruins. 

In April, 1866, however, while Europe shifted its 
eyes to war clouds gathering over the German states 
and Italy, the game was still played in Mexico. Des- 
peration lent wings to hope. 


Aali Pasha, February 21, 1866, No. 37, Berlin, Turkey F. M.; 
Van Limburg to Cremens, February 19, 1866, No. 15, Wash- 
ington, Hague-Rijksarchief. Mariano Degollado who had spent 
months at New York and Washington awaiting a chance to 
seek accreditation as imperial Mexican minister realized, at 
last, that he could hope for nothing from Seward. He 
begged to be recalled (Degollado to Martin de Castillo, Feb- 
ruary 28, 1866, private, New York, HHUSA-Maxim., Box 
131). 

118 Ja France (Paris), April 6, 1866; Bigelow to Seward, 
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AND DIPLOMATIC DECLINE 


You will find enclosed, the correspondence of Mr. Seward with Count 
Mensdorff; you know already what was the result of it, but what you 
doubtless do not know is that after the departure of his ultimatum, Mr. 
Seward was frightened by the possible consequences of his démarche. 
His boldness was crowned with success, and this new fear expressed by a 
great European Power was the signal here for a recrudescence of attacks 


on the Mexican Empire. 


The evil which the United States are creating 


in Mexico has its source in the moral feebleness of Europe and this 
feebleness comes from ignorance into which it has been plunged on 


America’s account. 


Logic demands that Europe be informed. 


Report of Imperial Mexican Secret Agent 


Their Imperial Mexican Majesties greeted New 
Year’s Day, 1866, amid the idyllic resorts of Cuer- 
navaca.? On January 3, the imperial couple were 
joined by the French and British ministers and a few 
of their legation personnel who had been invited to share 
a vacation free of the limits of protocol. The only 
other persons in the emperor’s company were the 
officers of the Austrian Hussars who guarded him, 
and his young private secretary José Luis Blasio. The 
emperor amused himself with rides in the countryside, 
letter writing,? and in lengthy discussions of his 


1 Graham to Captain Edouard Pierron, Chief of the Mexican 
Imperial Private Secretariat, June 25, 1866, No. 9, New York, 
HHUSA-Maxim., Box 123. 

2 Blasio, 1934: p. 67. 

3 Maximilian to Montholon, January 1, 1866, Cuernavaca, 
HHUSA-Maxim., Box 126; Maximilian to Gutiérrez de Estrada, 
January 7, 1866, Cuernavaca, enclosed with Metternich to 
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grandiose schemes for Mexico after peace was restored.‘ 
The little party had planned to visit the grottoes at 
Cacahuamilpa on January 8, but were forced to adjourn 
that plan. On January 6, a telegraph message from 
Vera Cruz brought the news of the death of the King 
of the Belgians on December 10.5 King Leopold, who 
had been the most ardent supporter of the Mexican 
venture was sincerely mourned by his imperial daughter 
and son-in-law. Maximilian, who had grown depen- 


Mensdorff, March 7, 1866, No. 9G, Paris, Min. d. Auss., Box 
48. 

4 On December 27, 1865, the emperor had published a detailed 
plan for public education. He was particularly interested in 
secondary schools and discussed his plans, at length, with his 
guests (Scarlett to Clarendon, January 27, 1866, No. 5, Mex- 
ico, PRO, FO, 50/394). 

5 Rogier to all Belgian missions, December 10, 1865, Brussels, 
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Fic. 11. John Lothrop Motley, United States minister to 
Austria, 1861-1869. Illustrierte Zeitung (Leipzig), June 
19, 1869, Courtesy of the Milton S. Eisenhower Library, 
the Johns Hopkins University. 


dent upon the deceased king for his unfailing optimism 
and encouraging advice, was profoundly moved by his 
loss. Persons close to the court described Empress 
Charlotte as utterly depressed by her sorrow. As the 
court went into mourning immediately, the diplomats 
returned to Mexico City, while the imperial couple 
took up residence at Chapultepec.” 

Only a state of excessive emotional distress can ex- 
plain the emperor’s behavior in that period. For some 
time, Maximilian had been complaining to the Emperor 
of the French about Marshal Bazaine’s policy of avoid- 
ing a conclusive contest with the Juaristas on the Rio 
Grande frontier. He also complained about every 
other aspect of the marshal’s military stewardship, but 
could not induce the French government to recall its 
commander.’ 

A very minor matter, however, brought the conflict 
between Bazaine and the Mexican court into the open. 
In the autumn of 1865 Maximilian had sent a formal 
written order to Bazaine, requiring him to send Colonel 


6 Dano to Drouyn de Lhuys, January 9, 1866, Mexico, Diaz, 
1967: 4: p. 261. 
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to Napoleon, May 26, 1865, ibid., pp. 906-907. 
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Charles Dupin to France, for reassignment, and to 
prevent his return to Mexico. Dupin, who com- 
manded a special unit of counter-guerrillas, had made 
himself odious with his brutal policy of mass execu- 
tions and excessive fines, without even the semblance of 
trial or court-martial.?° 

Dupin, however, had made good use of his time 
once he was home in France. Obtaining an audience 
with Napoleon, he had persuaded his sovereign that 
severe methods were the only means whereby the 
country could be pacified. The French minister of war, 
Marshal Randon had thereupon ordered the colonel’s 
return to Mexico."? 

Dupin’s arrival in the country where he was per- 
sona non grata was extremely ill timed. It convinced 
Maximilian that not only the French government, but 
Marshal Bazaine as well, had intentionally defied him.*? 

Maximilian chose to make the matter a public issue. 
On January 15, a condolence reception had been ten- 
dered by the court in tribute to the late King of the 
Belgians. The diplomatic corps, all cabinet ministers, 
and the top French and Mexican military officers in the 
capital were present. The diplomatic corps noted with 
some surprise that Marshal Bazaine’s normal precedence 
under protocol had been lost. He ranked after the 
diplomatic corps and the Mexican ministers, though 
ahead of any other military officer present.’ 

The emperor spoke to each of the diplomats both 
before and after the ceremony. Upon greeting Dano, 
the French minister, however, Maximilian had at- 
temped a bit of theatricality. Speaking in a loud voice, 
clearly audible to many bystanders, he had remarked, 
“Why is Dupin here? I wrote that he was not to come. 
Be informed sir, that this is the first time since I am 
Emperor that anyone has disobeyed me. I am much 
displeased. Say so on my behalf to Marshal Bazaine.’’* 
Dano could do little more, in such a public place, than 
to explain that he was not acquainted with the facts of 
the Dupin case and that he regretted that the emperor 
should have chosen such a time and place for its dis- 
cussion.?® 

The formal address of condolence was read to the 
bereaved sovereigns by former Foreign Minister 
Ramirez. The emperor replied with a stirring political 
speech. Maximilian compared himself to his deceased 
father-in-law, who had also taken the throne of a dis- 
united nation and raised it to respectable status in the 
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eyes of the world. He had then specifically denied the 
rumor that he would abdicate the throne. Maxi- 
milian represented the spirit of his regime as demo- 
cratic freedom under law. He closed with a rebuke to 
both the irreconcilable republicans and the extreme con- 
servatives : 


My intention is not to change the democratic customs of 
the nation, for I am convinced that these customs elevate 
the spirit of a citizen, inspiring in him a consciousness of 
his dignity and of his worth. I have respected freedom of 
the press unless it has degenerated into license, at the same 
time that I have respected legal authority. He must be 
blind who cannot see that a strong authority is the last 
guarantee of our fatherland’s safety. ... You have ob- 
served the calm which I have maintained in the midst of 
the calumnies raised against me abroad. Forward gentle- 
men, the calumnies will pass and our works will remain.?® 


There was nothing offensive in the speech, though its 
political character on such an occasion excited com- 
ment. Taken in conjunction with the remarks to Dano, 
however, the entire condolence reception disturbed in- 
formed opinion since it hinted at an open breach be- 
tween Chapultepec and the Tuileries. 

Dano made it his business, the next day, to speak to 
Felix Eloin, Maximilian’s chef du cabinet. Although 
the Belgian engineer was no friend of the French, he 
perceived the necessity for offering Dano satisfaction. 
Consequently, an informal meeting was arranged be- 
tween the French minister and the sovereign. On that 
occasion, Maximilian was warmly cordial to Dano. 
The French envoy assured the emperor that Bazaine 
was not guilty of any insubordination, but that Marshal 
Randon alone bore the responsibility for returning the 
obnoxious Dupin to Mexico." After the interview, 
Dano pronounced himself satisfied with the emperor’s 
sincerity and personal good will. The emperor’s recon- 
ciliation with Bazaine was more difficult. The marshal 
drew up a written protest, addressed to the emperor, 
and demanded a reply directly from his august ad- 
dressee.® It was only with difficulty that Dano per- 
suaded the French commander to be satisfied with an 
invitation to dine at Chapultepec where he could receive 
a verbal explanation of the incident, from the emperor’s 
lips.1® Although the public was not allowed to become 
aware of the events which had transpired at the re- 
ception of January 15, the official relationship between 
Bazaine and the Mexicans became more strained than 
ever, thereafter. 

At the same time, news began to reach Mexico City 
that the situation on the Rio Grande had worsened. 
On January 5, 1866 a small band of not more than one 
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hundred fifty men, dressed in United States Army 
uniform, stripped of insignia, surprised and sacked the 
town of Bagdad, Mexico, a mere twelve miles from 
Brownsville, Texas. One eyewitness stated that their 
headgear bore the name of the Mexican republican 
general, Cortina. All of the witnesses agreed that 
most of the enlisted men were English-speaking 
Negroes, while the officers were English-speaking white 
men. Accounts varied widely on the degree to which 
regular United States troops, stationed a short distance 
away, were involved. One account represents the 
Brownsville garrison as supporting the raiders. Another 
describes the United States garrison as totally foreign 
to the atrocities committed during the pillage of 
Bagdad.”° 

It would be entirely irrelevant to this study to attempt 
a reconstruction of the truth or falseness of the charges. 
Indeed, the United States Army authorities on the Rio 
Grande made every effort to return stolen property to 
the owners and to restore the town itself to the authority 
of imperial Mexican General Mejia.” Seward’s official 
view of the matter was that the Negro troops were 
simple “buccaneers” acting without the authority of the 
United States Army. He resisted, on one hand the 
claims of Matias Romero that the stolen goods taken 
from the returning raiders by the army authorities in 
Texas, should be treated as contraband of war and 
handed over to the Republic of Mexico. On the other 
hand, he resisted the charges, by the imperialists, that 
the Bagdad Affair was the responsibility of United 
States government officials.” 

Seward made it abundantly clear to the European 
powers that he regarded certain foreign residents of 
Bagdad as innocent bystanders. To such victims of the 
filibusterer’s raid, he offered all the good offices pos- 
sible. He went out of his way, for example, to 
publicize the restoration of goods belonging to Prussian 
merchants at Bagdad.?® When, however, the Austrian 
minister in Washington submitted a list of the com- 
plaints of his compatriots, Seward made it plain that he 
regarded Austrians as accomplices to the imperialists 
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who deserved no favors from, and certainly had no 
claims against the United States.”* 

. Thus the Bagdad Affair had important results. It 
underlined the new policy of the United States. It gave 
unmistakable proof that the French would not make 
casus belli with the United States out of raids across 
the frontier. It gave Maximilian clear advance notice 
that Paris intended to desert him if the United States 
demanded it.” 

Napoleon delayed informing Maximilian of his deci- 
sion to leave Mexico until after he had informed the 
United States of his intention of doing so. Thus there 
is absolutely no truth in Napoleon’s official public state- 
ments that he had entered into bilateral negotiations for 
French withdrawal from Mexico prior to the arrival of 
Seward’s threatening notes. 

On January 13-15, a series of dispatches was drawn 
up at Paris addressed to Minister Dano, Marshal 
Bazaine, and Emperor Maximilian. These explosive 
messages were entrusted to Baron de Saillard whose un- 
comfortable mission it would be to deliver them to their 
destinations and to do what he could to make the evacua- 
tion as smooth as possible. The actual question of 
evacuation was not left open to negotiation. 

Napoleon’s message to Maximilian reflected acute 
embarrassment. 


It is not without painful emotion that I am writing to 
Your Majesty, for I am obliged to acquaint you with the 
decision at which I have been bound to arrive, in view of 
all the difficulties caused me by the Mexican question. 

The impossibility of asking the Corps Législatif for fresh 
subsidies . . . and the fact that Your Majesty is no longer 
able to contribute towards it yourself force me to fix a 
definitive limit to the French occupation. In my opinion 
this should be as soon as possible. 

However, I am sending you Baron Saillard, in order that 
he may first consult Marshal Bazaine and then come to an 
understanding with Your Majesty, so as to arrange the 
dates at which my troops will be successively withdrawn in 
such a way that this does not take place abruptly, or imperil 
the interests which we have it at heart to safe-guard.”¢ 


To Marshal Bazaine, Napoleon was more explicit and 
direct. Bazaine was told to plan for the repatriation 
of the French army in stages, completing the process 
not later than January, 1867.7" 

Drouyn de Lhuys completed the series of written 
directives with instructions to Dano. The burden of the 
foreign minister's remarks was intended to furnish the 
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envoy with arguments to support the new political line. 
Fundamentally, this rationale stated that: (1) France 
had not come to Mexico to establish a new govern- 
ment; (2) France desired only to validate the claims of 
her nationals against the Mexican government; (3) 
France was justified in renouncing her obligations under 
the Miramar treaties because imperial Mexico had 
failed to fulfill her promises under those agreements. 

Dano was ordered to read his instructions to the 
Mexican foreign minister and to give him a copy.”® 

Baron Saillard, who was charged with this delicate 
and unpleasant mission, was given even more im- 
portant oral instructions. He was told to do every- 
thing possible to uphold Maximilian as France’s pre- 
ferred choice. Napoleon informed Saillard, however. 
that, if it seemed likely that the monarchy would not 
survive French evacuation, Bazaine was to regard 
himself as empowered to create a Mexican junta which 
would: (1) re-establish the republic; (2) elect a 
president for a six to ten year term; (3) recognize the 
validity of most of the debts owed to France.”® 

Saillard reached Mexico City on the night of Feb- 
ruary 14 only to learn that the emperor and empress 
had gone to Cuernavaca. Bazaine was immediately 
given his new orders and the autograph letter from 
Napoleon to Maximilian was sent to Cuernavaca by 
special courier. At the same time, Dano informed 
Maximilian that Saillard was to impart an “important 
and urgent communication from the Emperor Na- 
poleon.” A special audience of reception was re- 
quested for him. 

Instead, Dano received a telegram signed by Captain 
Edouard Pierron, chief of the imperial private secre- 
tariate. Pierron informed Dano that the emperor was 
ill and that his physicians had prescribed absolute se- 
clusion and bed rest. -Two hours later, a second 
telegram invited Saillard to come to Cuernavaca. Dano 
concluded that the sudden flight from the capital and 
the reluctant agreement to receive the special envoy 
were merely attempts to gain time before entering 
serious talks with Saillard, Bazaine, and Dano. Dano 
was also certain that the emperor had anticipated Sail- 
lard’s message before his arrival.*° 

Unquestionably, the emperor was playing desperately 
to gain time. He sent specific orders to Foreign Min- 
ister Martin de Castillo to decline to receive any official 
verbal communication from Dano unless the French 
minister consented to submit a copy in writing.*! This 
gambit gained no delay for the Mexicans, however, 
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since Drouyn de Lhuys had anticipated such a possi- 
bility and ordered Dano to give a copy to Castillo.” 

Dano went to Cuernavaca with Saillard, presented 
his copy of Drouyn de Lhuys’s instructions on Feb- 
ruary 21 and arranged the introduction of Saillard to 
the emperor.?? The emperor gave Saillard a frigid and 
brief audience, did not present him to the empress and 
declined to enter into any discussions with him.** 

Instead, Castillo offered a formal written réply to 
Drouyn de Lhuys dispatch of January 14. The Mexi- 
can position averred that: (1) Mexico had never ceased 
to fulfill her obligations under the Miramar treaties; 
(2) Mexico had recognized even the latest French 
financial claims; (3) Mexico had subordinated the 
command of the Mexican army to Marshal Bazaine and 
given French agents control of the treasury and aspects 
of public administration. 

Castillo went on to charge France with abandoning 
her treaty obligations without offering any advance 
notice. Finally, the Mexican foreign minister offered 
to negotiate a new treaty if France felt that any of the 
Miramar conditions were prejudicial to her interests.” 

Neither Dano, Bazaine, nor Saillard had any in- 
structions to negotiate a treaty. Consequently, Maxi- 
milian took the initative to force Napoleon into negotia- 
tions. His first step was to dismiss the remaining 
Liberals in his cabinet and to replace them with moder- 
ate Conservatives. Next he summarily forced the 
“resignation” of Hidalgo, his minister to France, blam- 
ing him for Mexico’s failure to retain French con- 
fidence. The luckless Hidalgo was replaced by the very 
conservative grand marshal of the court, General 
Almonte.** 

Even before Almonte could embark for France, how- 
ever, two less official agents had been dispatched to 
Paris. Lieutenant Colonel Charles Loysel, the former 
head of Maximilian’s military cabinet was charged: (1) 
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to investigate Hidalgo’s role in Napoleon’s sudden 
change of mind and determine whether the disgraced 
diplomat had contributed thereto; (2) to offer the 
French government an opportunity to nominate under- 
secretaries of state for the Ministries of Justice, Com- 
merce, and Public Instruction.*® | 

At the same time, Felix Eloin was sent to the 
Tuileries bearing an autograph letter from Emperor 
Maximilian to his French patron. The message it con- 
tained was expressed courteously, but its ironic tone 
breathed resentment and injury. It stated, in part: 


Your Majesty believes that sudden pressure makes it 
impossible for you to observe the solemn treaties which you 
signed with me less than two years ago, and you inform me 
of this with a frankness which cannot but do you honor. 

I am too much your friend to wish to be a cause of peril 
to Your Majesty or your dynasty, either directly or in- 
directly. I therefore propose to you with a cordiality equal 
to your own that you should immediately withdraw your 
troops from the American continent. 

For my part, guided by my honour, I shall try to make 
arrangements with my fellow-countrymen ‘in a straight- 
forward manner worthy of a Habsburg, and I place my 
life and soul at the service of my new country’s 
independence.®® 


The letter closed with some trite words of gratitude 
for Napoleon’s equally trite words of condolence on the 
death of King Leopold I.*° 

As Eloin was not furnished with any form of ac- 
creditation, he forwarded the autograph letter to Na- 
poleon, as soon as he had arrived at Paris late in March, 
through Prince Metternich, the Austrian ambassador. 
Napoleon immediately invited Eloin to visit him priv- 
ately. Napoleon proved to be adamant about his deci- 
sion to quit Mexico. He was nevertheless nervous and 
visibly embarrassed. Consequently, he did promise 
Eloin two concessions: (1) French officers and men 
who wished to remain in Mexico and enter Mexican 
service would be given leave to do so; (2) as soon as an 
agreement had been arrived at as to the financial 
guarantees to be given to the French government, a 
loan would be arranged to cover all emergencies. 

As usual, Napoleon continued to extend his full con- 
fidence to Marshal Bazaine. He showed Eloin no evi- 
dence of a disposition to replace the anathematized 
commander in Mexico. He became angry and ended 
the interview when Eloin explained the Mexican view 
of the Dupin Affair.** | 

Eloin’s other duties during this long mission in 
Brussels, Vienna, Paris, and Miramar, will be treated 
in later pages. 

In the meantime, contradictory information was reach- 
ing Paris from the two chief French representatives in 
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Mexico. Dano reported honestly concerning the dis- 
order which afflicted the entire countryside. Armed 
rebels and bandits made even the environs of the 
capital unsafe. Dano suggested that it was France’s 
duty to ensure Maximilian’s safety even if he had to be 
carried away by force when the French army departed.*? 
Bazaine, on the other hand, painted a rosy view of con- 
ditions in order, it may be supposed, to vindicate his 
own work as a soldier. Bazaine, on February 26, sug- 
gested that the troops should sail in three detachments, 
the first in November, 1866, the second in March, 1867, 
and the remaining third in December, 1867. Bazaine, 
who was utterly alienated from Emperor Maximilian 
following the Dupin Affair, proposed that his pro- 
gram should be put into effect, if necessary, without 
Mexican consent.*® 

It is not surprising then, that the French govern- 
ment hastened to publish a plan of evacuation as soon 
as they received Bazaine’s recommendations and before 
Almonte could arrive at Paris and begin the effort to 
negotiate a new treaty. As announced in the press, the 
new plan accepted Bazaine’s private recommendation 
since it called for the evacuation of the last third by 
November, 1867.44 Napoleon took advantage of 
Loysel’s departure for Mexico to send his reply to 
Maximilian’s letter of February 18. Napoleon’s argu- 
ments revolved again, around the charge that Mexico 
had been the first to repudiate the Miramar settlement 
by failing to pay the money due for the support of the 
French army in Mexico, beginning in December, 1865. 
The Emperor of the French chose to regard as syn- 
onymous the inability to pay a debt and its repudiation.* 

He did admit that he would be guilty of failing to 
fulfill the Miramar pact since the French army in Mex- 
ico would fall below the level of twenty thousand men 
required to be kept there throughout 1867. Neverthe- 
less, Napoleon concluded his letter by two concessions 
which were more apparent than real. He promised: 
(1) to waive immediate payment of the monies due for 
the support of the French armies in Mexico, provided 
that the interest on that debt was paid; (2) to pay the 
expenses of the Austrian and Belgian legions in Mex- 
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ico until the end of 1867 provided that both of those 
foreign corps were placed under one command.*® 

Napoleon closed by holding out the hope, very re- 
freshing to Maximilian, that Bazaine would soon be 
recalled to France and General Felix Douay given the 
Mexican command.** 

With all his bridges burned behind him, Napoleon 
turned his back on Mexico. It was consequently en- 
tirely vain for the Mexicans to hope for change by the 
time General Almonte reached Paris on May 20. The 
French were amazed at the naiveté of Emperor Maxi- 
milian when they read the articles of the draft treaty 
borne by Almonte . Obviously the Mexicans wished to 
retain most of the assurances of Miramar, yet gain 
vast new assurances as well. Almonte’s draft treaty 
called for an indefinite extension of French interven- 
tion, setting three more years as a probable minimum. 
Bazaine’s recall was provided for specifically, it being 
stated that the general who succeeded the marshal should 
be directly subject to Emperor Maximilian’s orders. 
French officers were to be given leave to enter the 
Mexican army at higher rank. Napoleon was to lend 
Mexico a fleet to police both of its coasts. The French 
treasury was to continue to advance the funds necessary 
for military expenses. Finally Maximilian showed his 
utter unawareness of the French state of mind by re- 
quiring that French troops should not enter Mexico 
City, lest they clash with native Mexican troops.*® 

It becomes an exercise in futility to discuss the total 
failure of Almonte to open discussions of so extravagant 
a set of proposals. 

If the Mexicans still deluded themselves with false 
hopes in the spring of 1866, the rest of the world began 
to dismiss the Mexican Empire as a lost cause. This 
was dramatically demonstrated when in one month, 
April, 1866, the Austrian. Belgian, and Italian ministers 
abruptly left Mexico on “leaves of absence.” 4° The 
Austrian legation, at the departure of Count Guido 
Thun,°° was headed by Baron Edward von Lago 
formerly counsellor of legation.* At the Belgian lega- 
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tion, Blondeel van Cuelebroek was replaced by his first 
secretary, Frédéric Hoorickx.®? At the departure of 
Count de la Tour, the Italian mission was headed by 
Marquis Francesco Curtopassi.5? All three were simply 
accredited as chargés d’affaires, none being named 
minister. The British minister, engaged in the delicate 
treaty negotiations previously described, did not leave 
Mexico until the end of November.** Thereafter the 
first secretary of the legation, Robert Middleton, served 
as chargé d’affaires.°> Thus, as the empire neared its 
end, only Spain, France, and Prussia had men of 
ministerial rank at their posts. All of the legations, 
however, would have significant roles to play in the 
diplomatic life of the fading empire. 

If anything was needed to prove the total ineffective- 
ness of Marshal Bazaine’s military action against the 
Juaristas, it was provided dramatically in March. On 
February 25, the imperial couple had received a special 
Belgian mission sent to Mexico by King Leopold II to 
inform them officially of his accession to the Belgian 
throne. This purely ceremonial venture was lent special 
dignity by the composition of its membership.*® 
General Foury and Major Altwyes were Belgian army 
officers personally acquainted with Empress Charlotte. 
Young Baron d’Huart, aide-de-camp to the Count of 
Flanders, the empress’s younger brother, represented 
another personal link between the two monarchies. 
Having performed their formal task, the special mis- 
sion spent a week as guests of the Mexican sovereigns. 
On March 4 they boarded a diligence bound for Vera 
Cruz. They neither asked for, nor received, an armed 
guard, though all the members of the party carried 
weapons. At a little past eleven A.M. in broad daylight, 
less than thirty miles from the capital, they were am- 
bushed by a score of men. Baron d’Huart, who was rid- 
ing atop the diligence was shot through the head. A 
civilian member of the party was severely wounded. 
General Foury and Major Altwyes returned fire, and 
though slightly wounded, charged their attackers with 
swords. The timely arrival of another diligence 
frightened off the attackers, but the damage was done. 
Informed of this particularly shocking attack on a diplo- 
matic mission travelling on what was supposed to be 
the safest road in the empire, the emperor immediately 
rushed to the scene with a surgeon. No doubt Maxi- 
milian wished to prove that the ambush was a specially 
contrived Juarista scheme designed to discredit him. 
By venturing his own life on the road he might yet 
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convince the world that his countryside was basically 
peaceful. 

Nevertheless, the diplomats at Mexico in describ- 
ing the incident drew conclusions about the insecurity 
of the Mexican monarchy which did little to bolster 
Maximilian’s credit in Europe. Even the reports of the 
French minister could do little to attenuate the effects 
of a suggestion that hopeless anarchy prevailed in 
Mexico.®” 

Fundamentally the Mexican court clung to one hope 
while the diplomatic and military situation deteriorated 
on all fronts. Everyone who believed that there was 
still hope for the Empire conceived of the recruitment 
of an army owing its allegiance to Mexico alone. 

Maximilian was convinced, however, that the base 
for such an army could not be composed of native Mexi- 
cans. He proposed to build a mixed corps made up of 
European volunteers and Mexican recruits. His initial 
goal was an army, under his own control, of twenty 
thousand men. Obviously he counted upon continued 
French financial support or a loan engineered by French 
patronage.*® 

Maximilian had a certain amount of realistic hope for 
such a goal. It is true that the French had given no 
written assurances that they would organize a loan, 
much less guarantee one. Nevertheless, Napoleon had 
solemnly promised Eloin to take a personal interest in 
arranging a loan sufficient to meet all emergencies.” 

With regard to the actual attraction of European 
recruits to Mexico, the empire had already enjoyed 
modest success. Belgians, Austrians, and Egyptians 
had rendered yeoman service to the young empire. 
During the Civil War, the United States had done 
nothing to prevent such recruitment. Juridically, noth- 
ing had changed which could give the United States a 
chance to protest. 

Although Maximilian had authorized the recruit- 
ment of two thousand Belgians in 1864, he had never 
obtained more than fifteen hundred fifty-two. Early 
in 1865, beset by Belgian parliamentary criticism, For- 
eign Minister Charles Rogier had begun a long and 
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bitter struggle with his colleague at the War Ministry, 
Baron de Chazal, to prevent further involvement in 
Mexico.** At the death of Leopold I and the accession 
of Leopold II, the climate changed dramatically at 
Brussels. The new king was not nearly so solicitous for 
the political ambitions of his sister as had been their 
father. When Felix Eloin had come to Europe to beg 
assistance at Paris, Brussels, and Vienna, Leopold II 
had intimated that he did not wish to see him.®? In 
spite of Baron de Chazal’s continued enthusiasm for the 
Mexican Empire, Rogier’s chief concern was the repatri- 
ation of the Empress Guard, at the same time as the 
French evacuation occurred. Although Blondeel van 
Cuelebroek, just before his own recall from Mexico, beg- 
ged Rogier to reverse his stand and allow the Belgians 
to stand fast in Mexico, the foreign minister remained 
adamant. Blondeel’s words are therefore a sort of 
requiem for Belgium’s interest in Empress Charlotte’s 
beleaguered domain. 


If the August Princess, daughter and sister of our kings, 
who has pressed self-abnegation to the point of desiring to 
sacrifice herself for the regeneration of that empire, should 
find herself threatened or defenseless on the morrow of the 
departure of our compatriots, what feelings could diminish 
the anguish in every Belgian heart °° 


With prospects closed at Brussels, Mexico and 
France turned elsewhere for succor. A series of seem- 
ingly unrelated events gave Seward his chance to make 
another dramatic shift in policy, even before he sent his 
ultimatum to France. In the long run his decision to 
oppose foreign recruitment for Mexico may have been 
more important than his decision to insist on French 
evacuation. 

In May and June, 1865, the United States minister to 
Italy began to report a series of disturbing develop- 
ments. George P. Marsh® noted that even in the 
midst of the excitement engendered by the transfer of 
the capital from Turin to Florence, the newspapers 
were devoting a disproportionately large coverage to 
Mexico. Marsh stated that the official and semi-official 
press carried articles suggesting the desirability of send- 
ing Italian troops to support the French in Mexico. 
Marsh also received reports from friends, apparently 
in the Italian government, that the articles were almost 
certainly trial balloons, floated by Foreign Minister La 
Marmora to test public opinion. Marsh assessed the 
influence of that statesman to be sufficiently great in the 
Italian parliament, to assure him of legislative support 
if he elected to enter upon Mexican adventure. Marsh 
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also made it his business to talk to La Marmora him- 
self and noted his great interest in future United 
States policy toward Mexico.® Admittedly, all of this 
was circumstantial evidence, but Marsh succeeded in 
convincing the State Department that Italy was about to 
involve her army in Mexico. 

Unfortunately, at the moment when Marsh first took 
fright, the secretary of state was incapacitated by the 
wounds he had suffered on the tragic night when Presi- 
dent Lincoln had been murdered. The acting secretary 
of state, William Hunter, had not offered Marsh any 
solace. 

Seward was sufficiently recovered by June 3 to 
dictate his first official dispatch since April 14. He 
asked John Bigelow to inform Drouyn de Lhuys that 
the United States would observe neutrality toward all 
parties in Mexico. Specifically, the United States would 
prevent recruitment of its citizens as troops for Juarez. 
He strongly implied that he expected France to desist 
from involving the troops of other countries in support 
of Maximilian.*® Two weeks later he asked Bigelow to 
tell the French foreign minister that many Americans 
would be happy to go to war about Mexico and that he 
hoped that Paris would do everything possible to prevent 
the involvement of third powers.®? 

Lest his resentment of Italian entry into Mexico 
should be overlooked, Seward took several unprece- 
dented and highly dramatic steps. He submitted to 
Congress portions of Marsh’s correspondence describing 
the rumors of Italian plans in Mexico.”° Knowing that 
the papers would be published in the next year, Seward 
was taking a calculated risk in embarrassing the minis- 
ters of a friendly country. He was obviously con- 
vinced that the rumors were substantially true. Even 
before taking that drastic step, however, Seward had 
made use of more subtle strategy. 

On July 24 he instructed Bigelow to ask Drouyn de 
Lhuys about the rumor that France had asked for 
Italian support. Seward remarked, pointedly, “I have 
therefore . . . taken measures to communicate with the 
Government of Italy in an unofficial way and will thank 
you to bring the same subject to the notice of Mr. 
Drouyn de Lhuys in a friendly manner.” ™ 

Seward’s unofficial communication with Italy had 
taken the form of a frank and full discussion with the 
Italian minister in Washington.’? Commander Joseph 
Bertinatti had been at Washington during the Civil War 
and enjoyed a reputation as a friend of the Union. Con- 
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sequently, Europeans credited him with a great ın- 
fluence upon American political leaders.’ Although 
the reputation was undoubtedly inflated, there is no 
doubt that Bertinatti was exceptionally comfortable with 
Americans and enjoyed the friendliest of social relation- 
ships with Seward and with President Johnson.”* 

On the day after writing to Bigelow, Seward sent 
official instructions to Minister Marsh at Florence. 


The Commander Bertinatti, the esteemed Minister of 
Italy, here, is desirous of a leave of absence to visit his 
home, but feels a delicacy about applying for it. If, there- 
fore, you could obtain the leave for him, it would be very 
acceptable and in gratifying him, would please his many 
friends here. In making the application, informally you 
might suggest that the Commander Bertinatti, would when 
at home have an opportunity of orally explaining many 
subjects relating to this country and some bearing upon its 
relations with Italy, more fully and satisfactory [sic] than 
is practical by means of written communications. Under 
these circumstances, I trust his wish may be gratified.”5 


As the dispatch bearing these extraordinary requests 
was lost somewhere on route,” Marsh did not fulfill 
Seward’s request immediately. Consequently the Ital- 
ians did not get around to granting Bertinatti a leave 
of absence until early in 1866. The minister was not 
prepared to leave Washington until June." 

By the spring of 1866, the situation was drastically 
changed. France had committed herself to with- 
drawal from Mexico. Belgium was trying to ex- 
tricate the survivors of the Empress Guard. Most im- 
portant of all, in June, 1866, the Seven Weeks War 
broke out between Italy and Prussia on one side and 
Austria on the other. It is scarcely likely under such 
circumstances that Italy needed to be persuaded to keep 
hands off Mexico.7® Bertinatti’s “leave of absence,” 
represented a quite useless ploy. Moreover, it might be 
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said that by having consented to serve as an instru- 
ment of United States foreign policy toward his own 
government, he had compromised his future usefulness 
at Washington. What is more, before leaving Wash- 
ington he had asked the Belgian minister there to write 
to Charles Rogier. The Belgian foreign minister was 
asked to arrange a special audience for the presentation 
of the Italian diplomat to King Leopold II. Nothing 
in Minister Delfosse’s letter to his chief implies an in- 
terest in Mexico.”® Nevertheless, the historian might 
speculate that Bertinatti had consented to serve as a 
discreet courier for Seward in Belgium, as well as Italy. 

Shortly after Seward’s attention had turned to Italo- 
Mexican relations, he had been alerted to a renewed 
Mexican interest in Egypt. The original Egyptian con- 
tingent of five hundred men had been sent to Mexico in 
1863 as an integral part of the French army. Although 
the Egyptians fought as a unit during their four years 
in Mexico, the viceroy took no interest in their welfare 
as individuals. Their involuntary conscription for the 
service of a foreign power was regarded by their own 
government as a simple quid pro quo to retain France’s 
good will for Egypt. Seward had prevented the 
United States consul at Alexandria from making an 
issue of the 1863 Egyptian expeditionary force to 
Mexico. He admitted later that he had been cir- 
cumspect at that time simply in order to avoid friction 
with France during the Civil War.* 

In August, 1865, Charles Hale, United States consul 
general at Alexandria had been surprised to receive a 
visit from the newly appointed Egyptian foreign minis- 
ter, Sherif Pasha. That official had volunteered the 
information that Egypt intended to send nine hundred 
new troops to Mexico. 

Lacking instructions, and surprised at the sudden 
revival of Egyptian interest in Mexico, Hale lashed out 
in an irrelevant reply. He referred to the fact that all of 
the fourteen hundred Egyptian troops in the old and 
new contingents were Negroes. He said that during 
the late Civil War the United States had inducted one 
hundred thousand Negroes into the armed forces. He 
closed by warning Sherif Pasha that, if Egypt sent 
Negroes to Mexico at the behest of an ally, the United 
States might also someday send a Negro army to Egypt 
at the behest of a friendly power.*” 

Seward’s reaction to Hale’s report of Egypt’s aggres- 
sive intention was to protest simultaneously at Alex- 
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andria, Constantinople, and Paris. He did not pursue 
Hale’s ill-considered and hasty threat to invade Egypt. 
Instead he ordered the three diplomats to confine them- 
selves to a purely verbal démarche. Seward began by 
saying that the United States had learned of the original 
five hundred man contingent of Egyptian Negroes sent 
to Mexico in 1863, but had done nothing about it be- 
cause of fear of “foreign embarrassments’ attendant 
upon the Civil War. He concluded in these terms: 


. . . It is now represented to this Government that a 
second embarkation of the same character and with the 
same destination and purposes is contemplated. Since the 
original transaction occurred, the United States have abol- 
ished slavery. The attention of Congress as well as that 
of the Executive Department and of the country has been 
very steadily fixed upon the course of events in Mexico, 
which I’ need not say form a subject of serious apprehen- 
sion with regard to the safety of free Republican institu- 
tions on this continent, an object with which we are ac- 
customed to connect the desired ultimate consequence of the 
abolition of every form of compulsory or military servitude 
in this hemisphere.*4 


The Turks could afford to be most conciliatory of the 
three parties to whom protests were made. Aali Pasha, 
the Turkish foreign minister, assured the United States 
minister, E. Joy Morris, that Turkey at that time had 
known nothing of the original expedition of 1863 until 
newspaper accounts of it had reached Constantinople. 
He said that Turkey had rebuked the viceroy for his “in- 
considerate act” and that Said Pasha had telegraphed 
his apologies. Aali Pasha admitted that he had known 
of the plans to send a new contingent ever since the 
present viceroy, Ismail Pasha, had visited Constanti- 
nople a few months before. The Turkish foreign min- 
ister also confessed that he had made no attempt to 
prevent the dispatch of new troops to Mexico, but added 
that he had made it clear that Turkey was not to be 
involved in the Egyptian project. Aali Pasha said that 
the sultan had informed the viceroy that he hoped that 
“this would be the last of such an impolitic pro- 
ceeding.” ®° 

At Paris, Seward’s protest met firm resistance at 
first.86 The French foreign minister listened to a ver- 
batim reading of the dispatch from Washington. He 
then copied large segments of it in his own hand, but 
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declined the offer of a copy tendered to him by John 
Bigelow. Drouyn de Lhuys feared that the appear- 
ance of a written note would lend it the tone of an ulti- 
matum and require a formal written reply. He pre- 
ferred, understandably, to minimize the imbroglio in 
order to preserve the neutral posture of the United 
States.87 | 
Drouyn de Lhuys admitted that France had negoti- 
ated the original Egyptian military commitment of 
1862. He admitted equally that Sudanese Negroes 
were well adapted to climate conditions on the Mexi- 
can coasts and that they had performed well as soldiers. 
The foreign minister went on to say that France would 
be happy to obtain reinforcements from Egypt, but firmly 
denied knowing anything about the current Egyptian 
plans to send a contingent of nine hundred men.’ He 
also repulsed the implied American pretension of elimi- 
nating slavery and military conscription in other 
countries. With considerable justice Drouyn de Lhuys 
reminded Bigelow that, although the United States had 
decided to end both slavery and conscription, she had no 
right to demand that everyone follow suit. He told 
Bigelow, “The vice of your demand is that you would 
extend your municipal laws to foreign countries.” 
Bigelow was apparently embarrassed by the technical 
weakness of his position in having to protest to one 
government concerning the domestic institutions of an- 
other state. He did, however, point out the difference 
between “soldiers constitutionally levied by a country 
for its defense, and men seized in a mass as slaves and as 
such sold into the services of a foreign state of which 
they had never heard.” 8 Bigelow’s placing of his 
protest on that basis forced Drouyn de Lhuys to admit a 
French interest in the question. Inasmuch as France 
had outlawed slavery, the French foreign minister could 
not ignore a charge that Egyption slaves were in French 
uniform under French flags. The French used African 
troops from their colonies, but as free men, not slaves. 
After an audience with Napoleon III, he was able to 
offer Bigelow two immensely satisfying assurances. 
First, France renounced the aid of any troops whose 
status was that of slaves. Second, France had no desire 
to gain the accession of the nine hundred reinforcements 
who were the immediate subject of protest. As a face- 
saving mechanism, the French insisted upon reserving 
their right to ask for Egyptian troops in the future. 
They had no intention, however, of using the troops 


87 It must be remembered that Seward did not send his 
ultimatum until December. 
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specifically under discussion. Drouyn de Lhuys empha- 
sized that the Egyptians were engaged in suppressing a 
Sudanese revolt and would need their troops at home. 
Bigelow was more than satisfied with France’s renun- 
ciation of immediate Egyptian aid. He saw no point in 
contesting abstract reservations of future rights. Anx- 
ious to preserve his own excellent personal relationship 
with Drouyn de Lhuys, he allowed the French foreign 
minister to read and revise his report to Seward.®* 
Thus France turned her back finally upon Egypt as a 
Mexican auxiliary. 

Egypt herself proved to be the least yielding of the 
three states to which Seward had directed protests. 
Struggling for independence from Turkish rule, it was to 
her interest to work closely with the European powers. 
Sherif Pasha declined to accept a protest resting on the 
premise that any Egyptians were slaves. Indeed it was 
difficult to prove that Egyptian authorities countenanced 
slavery. Ismail Pasha, for example, who assumed the 
title Khedive in 1866, claimed that he could fully sup- 
press slavery only if he had sovereignty in Egypt’s ter- 
ritorial waters.” It was therefore in a tone of total 
rectitude that the Egyptian government insisted on its 
right to send troops wherever it chose, at the invita- 
tion of friendly powers. Sherif Pasha was surprised and 
unbelieving when told that France had renounced Egyp- 
tian help. Nevertheless, he continued to assert that the 
expedition would go to Mexico as soon as the Sudanese 
rebellion was suppressed. When, in fact, the event did 
occur, Sherif Pasha reiterated his intention of sending 
nine hundred new troops to Mexico to relieve and re- 
place the survivors of the original five-hundred-man 
contingent.” | 

Consul General Hale was alarmed, not only by Egyp- 
tian intransigence, but also by visits to Alexandria of the 
imperial Mexican minister to Turkey, General Mar- 
quez, and the activities of his newly appointed consul 
there.** The refusal of the Egyptians to offer any kind 
of assurance caused Hale to telegraph directly to Bige- 
low at Paris, on November 23, to warn him that the 
Sudanese revolt had been suppressed and that the 
Egyptian troops would definitely proceed to Mexico. 
Bigelow showed the telegram to Drouyn de Lhuys and 
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was greatly relieved by the assurance that France neither 
sought nor would accept such reinforcement. 

The last small resistance to American protests was 
eliminated suddenly. On January 16, 1866, Sherif 
Pasha was replaced as Egyptian foreign minister by an 
Armenian Christian, one Nubar Pasha. The new 
minister wasted no time in informing Hale of his resist- 
ance to any further intervention in Mexico. Al- 
though he declined to offer Hale written assurances, he 
implied verbally that the United States could count 
upon future Egyptian disinterest in Mexico unless France 
insisted upon fulfillment of the 1862 contract.* 

As one by one the doors closed upon Mexican hopes 
for the recruitment of non-French volunteers, one 
avenue remained open. The Austrian government re- 
mained committed to the support of the Mexican Habs- 
burg. Indeed the bad feeling which had subsisted as a 
consequence of the renunciation crisis, had doubled the 
determination of Emperor Francis Joseph that his 
brother should not return to Vienna, defeated in Mex- 
ico, yet armed with new claims upon his rights as an 
Austrian archduke. This was evidenced, in a positive 
sense, by an increasing willingness on the part of Count 
Mensdorff to associate Austria and Mexico publicly. 
This marked a definite departure from the policy of 
Count Rechberg, who had insisted that Austrian diplo- 
mats hold themselves officially foreign to Mexican 
affairs.’ 

Consequently, in the autumn of 1865, Gregorio Bar- 
andiarán, the Mexican minister at Vienna, broached the 
possibility of negotiating a new treaty regulating the re- 
cruitment of Austrian troops for Maximilian’s service. 
Mensdorff had heard rumors about Seward’s protests 
against Egyptian recruitment, but did not yet know the 
details. He therefore wrote immediately to Austria’s 
Paris embassy asking Metternich for information about 
the truth or falsehood of the rumors.°* The Austrian 
ambassador seized the first opportunity to question 
Drouyn de Lhuys about Bigelow’s démarche. The 
French minister of foreign affairs described his con- 
versation with the American as though Bigelow had 
merely asked for information, recetved it, and departed 
satisfied. Drouyn de Lhuys denied that Bigelow had 
borne either a protest or demands. He made much of 
the fact that Bigelow had allowed him to read and 
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amend his description of the conversation before send- 
ing it to Seward. The degree to which Drouyn de 
Lhuys had lulled Metternich’s fears is indicated by a 
paragraph close to the end of Metternich’s report. 


After what the Minister of Foreign Affairs had thus re- 
lated to me . . . I asked him whether, in informing my 
government of it, I could add that according to his convic- 
tion, new enrollments made abroad on behalf of Emperor 
Maximilian could lead to Complications. ... Mr. Drouyn 
de Lhuys gave me the positive assurance that nothing op- 
posed itself to these enrollments and promised me, in excess 
of what I asked, to send to the Duke of Gramont the cor- 
respondence exchanged between France and the United 
States on the question which occupies us, in order that 
Your Excellency might be placed completely au courant on 
the state of things and could judge for yourself of the 
nature of the observations made by the United States.®® 


Metternich’s confident assertion of the pacific in- 
tentions of the United States was buttressed by his 
recollection of a talk he had had with Bigelow a month 
before. The American had assured his Austrian col- 
league that the United States would have no objection 
to the entry of a large Austrian armed force into Mex- 
ico if the enlisted men became Mexicans and settled in 
that country at the expiration of their service con- 
tracts.?°° 

Thus reassured, Mensdorff encouraged Barandiaran 
to pursue the negotiations with which he had been 
charged by his government.’ Inexplicably, the Aus- 
trian Foreign Ministry made no attempt to inform its 
ministers abroad of the fact that such a treaty was being 
negotiated. Indeed the Austrian minister at Wash- 
ington was forced to inquire of his superiors to learn 
whether the rumors which had reached his ears were 
true? 

At Vienna, Barandiaran was successful in obtaining 
a convention which offered Mexico important advan- 
tages. The document which emerged and was duly 
signed by Mensdorff and Barandiarán on March 15, 
1866, was treated as an additional section of the 
original Austro-Mexican military treaty of October 19, 
1864. This had the advantage of retaining the elabo- 
rate administrative provisions of the original treaty 
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while offering it new life through thirteen additional 
articles. 

Barandiaran’s Convention authorized the enrollment 
of four thousand Austrians in 1866, and two thousand 
more annually through 1870. After six years in Mex- 
ico, the volunteers could either elect to become Mexi- 
cans or return to Austria within six months of the end 
of their terms of enlistment, thus remaining Austrian 
subjects. The same generous promises of high salary 
and land grants which had applied to volunteers under 
the treaty of October 19, 1865, were retained in the 
Convention of 1866 as an inducement to permanent 
settlement in Mexico.'% 

The first public acknowledgement that the treaty was 
being negotiated occurred in the official Austrian press 
on December 15, 1865. It was discussed only in order 
to deny an allegation in the Patrie of Paris that units of 
the Austrian army would be sent to Mexico. The 
Parisian journal had set the number of troops to be sent 
at ten thousand. The Austrian denial set the figure at 
two thousand volunteers per annum.’ 

Seward’s next intimation of the progress of the affair 
came when Bigelow reported the arrival of Barandiaran 
at Paris to obtain money for the embarkation of ten 
thousand Austrians allegedly ready to sail from Trieste 
for Mexico.t% Although there is no immediate proof of 
it, there is little doubt that the Mexican was in Paris to 
discuss finances since his government had no cash to 
support such an operation. 

The figure of ten thousand men, however, was an 
absurd fabrication. Nevertheless, because Bigelow 
tended to credit his source of information, Seward be- 
came alarmed. He sent word immediately to John 
Lothrop Motley at Vienna that he wanted a report on 
these developments and that he was to protest such an 
expedition, if Bigelow’s story was true.’ 

In point of fact, Barandiaran had begun recruitment 
of troops while the treaty was under negotiation. He 
had continued the enlistment of men after the signing 
of the additional treaty, confident that it would be 
ratified. According to the observations of the United 
States consul at Trieste, the proposed point of em- 
barkation, there were not more than six hundred men 
in the new corps by April. Motley also learned that 
not more than one thousand were expected to be 
ready to go to Mexico before the end of the summer. 
Consequently the United States minister at Vienna re- 
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sented the credit which Seward had given to Bigelow’s 
exaggerated reports.2° Motley particularly resented 
Seward’s intention of treating the Austrians as though 
they were attempting surreptitiously to replace the 
French interventionists in Mexico. Motley dared to 
remonstrate with Seward through the awkward me- 
dium of transoceanic dispatches. He protested his re- 
spect for the honesty and the candor of Count Mens- 
dorff. He even dared to tell Seward that his present 
policy was in marked contradiction to his earlier state- 
ments of position.?® 

Nevertheless, Seward ordered Motley to deliver a 
protest.1°° At the same time he rebuked Motley for 
having questioned the State Department’s policy and for 
having noted that the policy of April, 1866, was mark- 
edly different than the policy of April, 1865.1 

Mensdorff was receiving warning signals from the 
Austrian legation in Washington as well. Wydenbruck 
reported that the departure of fresh Austrian troops 
for Mexico would be regarded as a breach of Austrian 
neutrality and as a pretext for active intervention by the 
United States in Mexico.‘ 

On May 3, Motley received his confidential orders to 
make a formal protest to the Austrian government.??” 
He was to inform Count Mensdorff that if Austrian 
troops sailed for Mexico, the United States would 
sever diplomatic relations with Austria. He was also 
to state that the United States would thenceforth regard 
the Austrian Empire as at war with the Republic of 
Mexico. In that case, the United States would regard 
itself as no longer neutral, but actively allied with the 
Republic of Mexico. 

Motley delivered a formal written protest to Mens- 
dorff on May 6. His personal sympathy for Mensdorff 
led him to keep the tone of his written communica- 
tion as conciliatory as possible. He delivered the threats 
to break relations and to drop neutral restraint orally.1 

However much the Austrophile Motley may have 
tried to soften Seward’s ultimatum, Seward made very 
sure that the world knew the full extent of his policy. 
Before his orders of April 16 could have possibly 
reached Europe, Seward had published his ultimatum in 
the American press.*4* The piece appeared in the 
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European papers shortly after Motley himself received 
his orders and delivered the ultimatum to Mensdorff.** 
Indeed Seward made it a point to describe his ulti- 
matum in detail to Matias Romero at a dinner party 
given at the Seward home on the evening of April 24. 
The Austrian envoy at Washington noted in helpless 
anger that, “the tone of disdainful frivolity . . . con- 
trasted singularly with the gravity of a subject wherein 
the question was nothing less than a political rupture 
with one of the greatest powers of Europe.” It did not 
occur to Wydenbruck that his government might yield 
to such threats. He asked leave to request his pass- 
ports and to quit the United States before suffering the 
shame of allowing Mr. Seward such an initiative.?*® 

At Vienna, however, Mensdorff was obliged to 
swallow the humiliation because of his preoccupation 
with greater interests. It was apparent to all of Europe 
that a great fratricidal war was about to begin in 
Germany. Austria facing Prussia and fearing a two- 
front war with Italy as well, could ill afford Mexican 
adventures. As Mensdorff viewed it, a breach with the 
United States could not do much damage to Austria. 
It could, however, bring the United States into action 
south of the Rio Grande. The six hundred to one 
thousand Austrian volunteers ready to sail from Trieste 
would be poor compensation to Emperor Maximilian 
for such a blow.’ 

Consequently, the Austrian foreign minister took 
quick and definitive action. He telegraphed to Trieste 
and ordered the voyage to Mexico canceled. The vol- 
unteers, many of whom were already billeted aboard the 
S. S. Tampico, were disembarked. The Compagnie 
francaise transatlantique which had the contract to 
handle the carriage of Austrian volunteers, was informed 
that the project was indefinitely postponed. The would- 
be Mexican soldiers, having already sworn allegiance 
to Emperor Maximilian, were informed by the Austrian 
authorities that their oath was invalid and that they could 
either accept service in the Austrian army or go home. 
Some of the men, who resented this somewhat high- 
handed treatment of their religious oath and their na- 
tional identity offered physical resistance and had to be 
moved from the dock area by force. 

In response to all of this, Mexican Minister Bar- 
andiaran made an immediate protest. For the sake of 
the diplomatic amenities he pretended that all of these 
outrages against Mexican soldiers wearing Mexican uni- 
form were entirely the fault of the Trieste port author- 
ities. His protest, quite understandably, declared that 
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Mexico would not assume any financial responsibility 
for soldiers who did not reach Mexico.1"® 

Mensdorff did what he could’ to soothe the Mexican 
by pointing out the disadvantages which would accrue 
from offering the United States a pretext to breach 
neutrality.” Barandiarán however, remained irrecon- 
cilable. He insisted, against every argument which 
Mensdorff could adduce, upon the revival of the now 
defunct corps. The unhappy Mensdorff was obliged 
finally to ask Emperor Napoleon to order his ambassa- 
dor to Austria, the Duke de Gramont, to try to calm 
Barandiaran. Napoleon was asked to instruct Dano at 
Mexico to explain Austria’s position to Emperor Maxi- 
milian. ‘Finally, Mensdorff asked Napoleon to instruct 
his envoy at Washington to try and moderate Seward’s 
behavior and language “which would permit us to be 
conciliatory without compromising our dignity.” 17% 

France was scarcely in a position to do very much 
for Austria in any of the three areas. The French 
minister at Mexico merely observed, as an onlooker, 
Maximilian’s fury when he heard the news from Trieste. 
He thought, for a moment, of breaking his diplomatic 
ties with Austria, but shortly reconsidered and decided 
to keep them, pro forma.'** 

Ultimately Mensdorff took refuge in the rather lame 
excuse that the additional articles of the treaty of March 
15 had never been ratified. He sweetened the pill by 
assuring the Mexicans that individual Austrians who 
wished to go to Mexico would be permitted to do so. 
He also hinted that Austria would pay the expenses 
already incurred, for the recruitment of volunteers, if 
Mexico took the initiative in renouncing the unratified 
treaty.*°° 

Thus tn May, 1866, the Mexican Empire had reached 
the end of illusion. The French were committed to 
departure. With heavy handed but effective Realpolitik 
Seward had blocked new recruitment in Italy, Belgium, 
Egypt, and Austria. Without funds to support even the 
Austrians and Belgians already in Mexico, Maximilian 


was forced to capitulate to the hated Bazaine. On 
April 10, the Austrian envoy reported that : 
Marshal Bazaine, with his customary malevolence, 


awaited the day when the treasury hadn’t a sou, to inform 
the Emperor that the French treasury would make no more 
advances. He added that he could, however, assume the 


118 Barandiaran to Mensdorff, May 11, 1866, Min. d. Auss., 
Box 96. 

119 Mensdorff to Barandiaran, May 15, 1866, ibid. 

120 Barandiarán to Mensdorff, May 19, 1866, ibid. 

121 Mensdorff to Metternich, May 17, 1866, Min. d. Auss. 
Box 48. 

122 Dano to Drouyn de Lhuys, June 10, 1866, Diaz, 1967: 4: 
p. 336. 

123 Mensdorff to Thun, May 25, 1866, Min. d. Auss., Box 96. 
Maximilian expressed his pleasure at the vigor of Barandiaran’s 
protest by naming him a grand officer of the Order of Guade- 
loupe (Lago to Mensdorff, June 28, 1866, No. 9 A-C, Mexico, 
Min. d. Auss., Box 96). 
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payment of the Austro-Belgian Corps if the Emperor con- 
sented to join it to the Foreign Legion under the orders of 
a French General. Unable to refuse categorically, in view 
of the pitiful state of finances, the Emperor seeks a middle 
path which would allow the foreign troops their guaranteed 
independence and which would assure them regular pay- 
ment of their salary at the same time.?”* 


In the end, after conferences, between the emperor, 
Marshal Bazaine, Colonel Vandersmissen for the Bel- 
gians, and General Count Francis Thun for the Aus- 
trians, a compromise was worked out. The French 
treasury would agree to pay the salaries of the Austro- 
Belgian corps at the same rate paid to the French 
army. The Mexican government was to pay the differ- 
ential in salary due to the volunteers. In return, the 
Belgians and Austrians were to form the second brigade 
of a division whose first brigade would be composed of 
the French Foreign Legion.1?> Brigadier General Baron 
Neigre, Bazaine’s chief of staff was to command the en- 
tire division. The Belgian and Austrian officers were 
to remain with their own units. The decision to end 
the independence of the foreign corps was published on 
April 30. The blow to morale was perceptible.*”® 

With foreign aid closed off, the Franco-Mexican 
army pledged to a passive policy, and the United States 
openly helpful to Juarez,?7 most of the diplomats at 
Mexico counted the empire as lost. Only Their Im- 
perial Mexican Majesties maintained the appearance of 
optimism.'?° 


124 Thun to Mensdorff, April 10, 1866, No. 5 B, ciphered 
Mexico, ibid. 

125 A rumor spread that France had annexed Belgium. The 
Belgian troops mutinied and only severe punishments and con- 
firmation that Belgium was still free restored order (Hoorickx 
to Rogier, August 28, 1866, No. 280, confidential, Mexico, Rice- 
Belge, Roll 2). The false rumor struck amazingly close to the 
truth. At that moment the French ambassador to Prussia 
submitted a treaty project to Bismarck for Prussian recognition 
of the French right to annex Belgium and Luxembourg 
(Benedetti to Bismarck, August 29, 1866, APP, 1937: 8: pp. 
49-51). 

126 Lago to Mensdorff, May 28, 1866, No. 8, Mexico, Min. d. 
Auss., Box 96; Hoorickx to Rogier, June 28, 1866, No. 248, 
Mexico, Rice-Belge, Roll 2. After the Austrian corps had been 
absorbed by the French, it was verified that certain unnamed 
Austrian officers had been guilty of embezzlement on a grand 
scale. Some 200,000 piasters were not accounted for in the 
books (Lago to Mensdorff, May 28, 1866, private unnumbered, 
Min. d. Auss., Box 96). 

127 It was noted that Juarez, had just given the United States 
permission to send troops into Mexico to “pursue Apaches” 
(Scarlett to Clarendon, April 10, 1866, No. 58, Mexico, PRO, 
FO, 50/395). 

128 Magnus to Bismarck, February 9, 1866, Nos. 2, 4, 5, 
Mexico, Nachlass Magnus, Microcopy T 291, Roll 7; S. de la 
Tour to La Marmora, March 10, 1866, No. 3, Mexico, Italian 
photostats, Vol. 828; Scarlett to Clarendon, March 28, April 24, 
May 28, 1866, Nos. 48, 61, 70, Mexico, PRO, FO, 50/394 and 
50/395; Blondeel to Rogier, March 29, 1866, No. 211, Mexico, 
Rice, Belge, Roll 2; Hoorickx to Rogier, August 28, 1866, No. 
280 confidential, Mexico, ibid. 

129 Scarlett to Clarendon, May 28, 1866, No. 70, Mexico, 
PRO, FO, 50/395. 
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DESPERATION AND THE EMPRESS’S MISSION TO EUROPE 


... I say that emperors do not give themselves up. So long as there 
is an emperor here, there will be an empire, even if no more than six feet 


of earth belong to him. The Empire is nothing but the Emperor. 


It is 


not sufficient objection that he has no money, one will get it if one has 
credit, but credit can be got only by success, and success—is won by effort. 


On June 15, 1866, King William of Prussia ordered 
his army to march into the Kingdom of Saxony. On 
June 20, Italy declared war on Austria. The next day 
Prussia officially declared war on Austria. History 
would call what followed the Seven Weeks’ War.” At 
the moment of its advent, however, the struggle be- 
tween three major powers promised to drag on for a 
long and indeterminate period. Austria was believed 
by some military experts to be capable of defeating 
Prussia and Italy in a two-front war.® 

As early as April, the newspapers had discussed the 
imminence of war. Thus, even in distant Mexico the 
certainty of European war was a fact of political life 
long before it occurred.* 

In the desperate military and financial situation in 
which it found itself, even a disastrous European war 
might have contained the seeds of new opportunity for 
imperial Mexico, or at least for its emperor. As 
Maximilian viewed the scene, it was necessary to render 
his diplomacy fluid, to find new allies, and to hold him- 
self ready either for an improved position in Mexico, or 
a new throne in Europe where the fortunes of war might 
make place for a liberal Habsburg prince. It is this 
policy, doomed to such bitter failure, which will domi- 
nate the substance of this chapter. 

Late in June .or early in July, Maximilian learned 
that Commander Bertinatti, the Italian minister to the 
United States had gone home on leave of absence. The 
emperor apparently had no inkling of Bertinatti’s rela- 
tionship to Seward or of his involvement with the 
Washington cabinet. Accordingly, the emperor drew 
up, in Italian, a letter addressed to King Victor 
Emanuel of Italy. This revealing missive stated : 


Sire, My Brother and Most Beloved Cousin, 


I have recourse to Your Majesty to address a petition, 
even though it is evident that my position among... all the 
other nations of the world is not worthy of Your Majesty. 

The American government, not convinced perhaps of my 


1 Undated memorandum by Empress Charlotte, submitted to 
the emperor prior to her European mission (Corti, 1928: 2: p. 
639). i 

2 Bush, 1967 : pp. 77-78. 

3 Hamerow, 1968: p. 173; Pottinger, 1966: p. 56. 

4 The carriage of European news varied widely in time lapse. 
Important news such as the death of King Leopold on December 
10 reached Cuernavaca by telegraph from Vera Cruz in 27 days 
(Dano to Drouyn de Lhuys, January 9, 1866, Mexico, Díaz, 
1967: 4: p. 261). Standard dispatches from Vienna took as 
much as 43 days without exciting comment on delay (Lago to 
Mensdorff, August 8, 1866, No. 14 C, Mexico, Min. d. Auss., 
Box 96). 


Empress Charlotte! 


sincere sympathy for all peoples who have won their own 
liberty, and quibbling over a question of words, has thus far 
refused to recognize the imperial form which the Mexican 
people have chosen for their government, even though it in 
no way alters the essence of the free institutions of the past. 

Public opinion is shifting to a less agitated condition in 
North America which makes the moment seem ideal to send 
a person in my full confidence to Washington; I plan to 
give this confidential charge to Chevalier Musso,® Counse- 
lor of my legation at Your Majesty’s court, presently sum- 
moned to my side in Mexico that I might confer with him 
on this important question. 

Chevalier Musso who, during his passage through the 
United States was entertained by Commander Bertinatti, 
Your Majesty’s minister at Washington, assures me that 
the greatest support which I could have for the success of 
this delicate mission . . . would be the commander’s aid; 
bound to him [Musso] by an old friendship, coupled with 
his own wisdom and ability, and the most profound respect 
of the country and of American statesmen. I would not 
expect to see the arrival soon, in America, of a diplomat so 
popularly celebrated in the United States. 

Your Majesty could render me a signal favor by sending 
the said minister to Washington as soon as possible, since 
he is presently on leave in Italy and to charge him. . . to 
assist Musso in the mission I have confided to him... . 

This, my letter, will probably find Your Majesty on the 
field of battle; may God protect the August Person of Your 
Majesty and render happy that fair country wherein I am 
not permitted to dwell; a loss sincerely felt ! 

Although we have our grave difficulties, we have firm 
faith in obtaining, soon, a triumph over each obstacle, 
proving ... to have regenerated a country which contained 
all the seeds of prosperity buried beneath a half century of 
civil discord impeding its development. 

I wish Your Majesty every kind of happiness and would 
be glad of occasions to prove by deed, a most illustrious 
and constant attachment with which, I am, 

Sire, my Brother and. Cousin, 
of Your Majesty 
the Good Brother and Cousin 
Maximilian’ 


5 Juan B. Musso had been the imperial Mexican consul at 


Genoa prior to his promotion. He was probably the courier 
charged to carry the letter to the king. He died on shipboard 
while traveling as part of Empress Charlotte’s retinue in July 
1866 (Corti, 1928: 2: p. 714). If he had lived, he would prob- 
ably have sought out Bertinatti and attempted to expedite 
his master’s plans. 

6 The utter failure of Empress Charlotte’s mission in Europe, 
Musso’s premature death, and a general Italian desire to avoid 
involvement in Mexico resulted in Bertinatti not being reas- 
signed to Washington. He was promoted to ambassador and 
assigned to Constantinople. He wrote his farewell to President 
Johnson almost a year after he had left the United States 
(Bertinatti to President Johnson, May 17, 1867, private, Flor- 
ence, Andrew Johnson Papers, Microcopy Series 1). 

T Maximilian to Victor Emanuel, undated draft, probably 
written in early July 1866, HHUSA-Maxim., Box 126. The 
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Maximilian undoubtedly viewed this startling letter 
to one of the foes of his Austrian fatherland as a proof 
of his neutrality. He underlined his renunciation of all 
Austrian Habsburg loyalties by confiding the contents 
of his letter to the Prussian minister to Mexico.’ 

On the evening of July 7, El Diario del Imperio 
announced suddenly that Empress Charlotte would leave 
for Europe the next day, accompanied by Foreign Min- 
ister Castillo. The official paper was vague about her 
mission except to verify that she was charged to regulate 
several of Mexico’s international problems. The next 
morning at 4:30 a.m., before any of the diplomats 
could have possibly sent off a dispatch to Europe, the 
empress departed the capital under heavy guard. The 
emperor accompanied her as far as Ayotla, a town 
twenty miles east of Mexico on the road to Vera Cruz. 
There they saw each other for the last time.° 

During the absence of the foreign minister in Europe, 
Luis de Arroyo, who had been imperial consul in New 
York, assumed the direction of the Foreign Office as 
undersecretary for foreign affairs.1° On July 18 Arroyo 
sent a lengthy circular to all the chiefs of mission at 
Mexico describing, in extremely vague terms, the em- 
press’s mission." 

On July 13 Charlotte had boarded a French packet at 
Vera Cruz.? Making excellent speed she landed at 
St. Nazaire, France on August 5.1% At the moment 


writer acknowledges his debt to Professor Victor Sapio for his 
assistance in translating this document. 

8 Magnus to Bismarck, July 28, 1866, No. 22, Mexico, Prussia- 
Mex., Box 49. Bismarck had little sympathy for Maximilian. 
He hoped that the United States and France would become 
embroiled in Mexico so that Napoleon III would be forced to 
allow Prussian policy to dominate Germany (Fletcher, 1965: 
p. 44). Victor Emanuel was undoubtedly embarrassed by this 
strange petition. Nevertheless he journeyed to Padua to pay 
his respects to Empress Charlotte as she crossed Italy in 
September (Corti, 1928: 2: pp. 692-693). He also sent an 
autograph letter to Maximilian which the writer has not seen, 
but which it may be assumed was evasive and non-committal 
(Arroyo to Curtopassi, October 11, 1866, Chapultepec, Italian 
photostats, Vol. 828). . 

9 Lago to Mensdorff, July 8, 1866, No. 11 A-B, Mexico, Min. 
d. Auss., Box 96; Scarlett to Clarendon, July 8, 1866, No. 97, 
Mexico, PRO, FO, 50/396; Magnus to King William I, No. 21, 
Mexico, Prussia-Mex., Box 49, Part 2. Dano tried desperately 
to warn his government that the empress was coming by means 
of a telegraph message sent via Vera Cruz and New York 
(Dano to Drouyn de Lhuys, July 10, 1866, Mexico, Diaz, 1967: 
4: p. 347). The report reached Europe just before the empress, 
but it was not credited (Corti, 1928: 2: p. 666).. 

10 Circular to the diplomatic corps at Mexico, July 9, 1866, 
enclosed with Scarlett to Clarendon, July 10, 1866, No. 100, 
Mexico, PRO, FO, 50/396. 

11 Arroyo to the diplomatic corps at Mexico, July 18, 1866, 
enclosed in Lago to Mensdorff, July 19, 1866, No. 12 E, Mexico, 
Min. d. Auss., Box 96. 

12 Ibid. 

13 Corti, 1928: 2: p. 667. 
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of the empress’s departure from Mexico, she was not 
certain whether or not war had begun. At the moment 
of her disembarkation in France, the war had ended 
with the signing of the Nicholsburg armistice.** Like a 
sleepwalker awakened suddenly, the empress learned at 
St. Nazaire that the entire European balance of power 
had shifted in a short seven weeks. 

Italy, which had once regarded the Mexican Habs- 
burg as a useful potential mediator with his brother at 
Vienna, no longer needed his aid.!ë By her own military 
effort, alliance with Prussia, and French mediation, she 
had gained the long coveted Venetia.1® Prussia was 
emerging as Germany’s dominant power, though few 
were prepared to recognize, as yet, that the era of her 
hegemony had come." Prussia’s only interest in Mexico 
remained a vague hope that France might yet become 
so involved there, with the United States, that she 
would be unable to play a meaningful role on the 
Rhine.1* France, whose only hope for the retention of 
European leadership had been armed mediation and 
the threat of entry into the war to check Prussian 
aggrandizement, declined to mobilize and had missed 
her opportunity to preserve the old balance of power. 
Austria, defeated, but not crushed, lost Venetia and ulti- 
mately paid a small war indemnity, but was spared the 
loss of other territories. The greatest penalty imposed 
upon the Vienna cabinet had been her exclusion from all 
future role in Germany. If there were any opportuni- 
ties for Maximilian and Charlotte in Austria, they would 
spring from the chance that the polyglot peoples of the 
empire would overthrow the emperor and settle the 
title upon his liberal and nationality conscious Mexican 
brother. Felix Eloin wrote from Brussels to his 


master : 


While crossing Austria I was able to verify the general 
unrest which prevails there. Nothing has been done yet. 
The Emperor is discouraged; the people are impatient and 
demand his abdication publicly—their sympathies for Your 
Majesty are openly widespread in all the territories of the 
empire.?° 


14 Bush, 1967: pp. 100-101. An Austro-Italian armistice was 
not signed until August 11 (ibid., p. 104). 

15 See Chapter V. 

16 Bush, 1967: pp. 86-88. 

17 For an excellent analysis of the post war situation see 
Pottinger, 1966: pp. 185-210. See also Defrasne, 1968: pp. 
121-136. 

18 Fletcher, 1965: p. 44. 

19 Bush, 1967: p. 89; Pottinger, 1966: pp. 160-161. 

20 Eloin directed his letter to Mexico through the imperial 
consul at New York. It was intercepted by the Mexican re- 
publican consul at that city. The text of the letter was pub- 
lished by Matias Romero and the original given to Seward. 
Both the United States government and Juarez’s representative 
attested to its authenticity. The Austrian minister at Wash- 
ington was also convinced of its genuineness (Eloin to Em- 
peror Maximilian, September 17, 1866, Brussels, enclosed in 
Wydenbruck to Mensdorff, October 16, 1866, No. 35, Washing- 
ton, Min. d. Auss., Box 63). The Austrian chargé d’affaires 
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It may be assumed that if Eloin wrote in such terms, 
he had enjoyed more than one frank conversation with 
Emperor Maximilian touching his European ambitions. 

Thus the empress’s program upon her arrival in 
Europe makes a certain sense. ‘From the port town, she 
sent three telegrams. She informed her brother the 
King of the Belgians, and her mother-in-law Arch- 
duchess Sophie that she would not visit either Brussels 
or Vienna because of the attitude of their governments. 
This was a reference to the unwillingness of Belgium 
and Austria to send additional volunteer troops to Mex- 
ico, lest they become embroiled with the United States. 
These telegrams were, of course, a deliberate insult to 
the two governments, especially that at Vienna.” Her 
third telegram was to Napoleon informing him of her 
arrival “with the mission of discussing . . . various 
matters concerning Mexico.” 2” 

The emperor’s reply, which she received that after- 
noon while her train was stopped at Nantes, stated, 


I have just received Your Majesty’s telegram. I have re- 
turned from Vichy ill and am forced to stay in bed, so that 
I am not in a position to come to meet you. If, as I sup- 
pose, Your Majesty is going first to Belgium, you will give 
me time to recover. Napoleon.” 

No words could describe more graphically the un- 
pleasantness of the surprise which the empress’s visit 
gave to her imperial host. As she had no intention of 
visiting Belgium, the best that the Empress of Mexico 
could do was to delay her journey to Paris, a bit. She 
reached the capital at four o’clock in the afternoon of 
August 9.74 

Meantime, in Mexico, the emperor was pursuing a 
multifaceted policy which was designed, hopefully, to 
strengthen the empress in her European mission. 

On July 25, Undersecretary for Foreign Affairs 
Arroyo had sent an extremely confidential set of in- 
structions to Barandiaran at Vienna. The Mexican 
minister to Austria was ordered to raise the entire 
question of Maximilian’s renunciation of his rights as an 
Austrian Habsburg once again. Barandiaran was told 
to argue that Emperor Francis Joseph had promised his 
brother at Miramar, that he would be allowed to recruit 
Austrian volunteers if he renounced his hereditary posi- 
tion in Austria. The Mexicans were prepared to argue 
that since the Vienna cabinet had yielded to Seward’s 


in Mexico also convinced himself of the letter’s genuineness 
after Eloin returned to Mexico in December 1866 (Lago to 
Beust, December 28, 1866, No. 23 B, Mexico, Min. d. Auss., 
Box 96). 

21 Corti, 1928: 2: p. 666. 

22 Ibid., pp. 666-667. 

23 Napoleon to Charlotte, August 5, 1866, telegram, tibid., p. 
667. The emperor’s illness was not feigned. His gall bladder 
condition has been a fruitful subject for all historians attempting 
to explain Napoleon’s singular ineffectiveness during the crucial 
Seven Weeks’ War. 

24 Tbid., pp. 667 -668. 
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threats and barred the departure of volunteers, the 
Family Pact signed at Miramar was invalid. This was, 
of course, an entirely different argument than that 
which Ramirez had advanced in 1864-1865.?5 

Arroyo and Barandiaran couched their protest in 
courteous and conciliatory terms. It was submitted in 
writing, at Vienna on September 8. The only hint of a 
threat was a statement that Mexico reserved the right 
to submit the case to the judgment of the other 
European powers if Austria did not agree to scrap the 
Family Pact.?6 

Mensdorff’s reply was brief and pointed. He declined 
to admit that there was any connection between army 
recruitment and the renunciation question.?’ Indeed, 
from a juridical point of view he was entirely correct. 
The Family Pact of April 9, 1864, and the Military 
Convention of October 19, 1864, simply did not refer to 
one another. The basis for Maximilian’s claims rested 
upon his recollections of verbal promises made by 
Francis Joseph before the signing of the pact at 
Miramar. 

Nevertheless, it is extremely doubtful that Maximilian 
really expected Austria to accept his arguments in the 
summer of 1866. Indeed the completion of the trans- 
Atlantic cable, even as the empress arrived in Europe, 
makes it certain that Maximilian was informed of Euro- 
pean events within two weeks of their occurrence, there- 
after.28 It is therefore probable that Maximilian’s choice 
of such a moment of European crisis to resurrect old 
claims was intended chiefly to provide a written proof 
of Austria’s persistence in what he regarded as a great 
injustice. The Emperor of Mexico may have intended 
it as a documentary base for his suit against the rest of 
his family if he were forced to return to Europe some 
day. Ironically, the failure of this last effort to negate 
the Family Pact, probably had the most profound effect 
upon his ultimate fatal decision to remain in Mexico; 
to fight and die in his adopted country rather than return 
to a land where he had no prospects.?® 

At Mexico, however, in the first excitement of the 
empress's departure, a series of dramatic steps were 
taken to give the public confidence in the monarchy’s 
future. The Diario del Imperio carried a series of opti- 
mistic reports on Empress Charlotte’s mysterious voy- 


25 See Chapter VI. 

26 Mensdorff to Lago, September 16, 1866, Vienna, Min. d. 
Auss., Box 96. Barandiarán could not believe that he was ex- 
pected to deliver such a protest at this time. He wrote to the 
Empress at Miramar and only delivered the protest after she 
confirmed the order (Corti, 1928: 2: p. 695). 

27 Mensdorff to Barandiaran, September 16, 1866, Min. d. 
Auss., Box 96. 

28 Lago to Mensdorff, October 28, 1866, No. 18, Mexico, ibid. 

29 Scarlett to Stanley, November 11, 1866, No. 31, confidential, 
Mexico, PRO, FO, 50/397. 
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age, beginning on July 16. Nothing very specific was 
divulged to the public, but the official journal stated 
that Napoleon would be offered certain advantages 
which he could not refuse.2° Simultaneously, the police 
began a series of arrests, seizing the persons of all 
known overt enemies of the empire.’! These included, 
not only Juaristas, but also partisans of the old con- 
servative dictator, General Antonio Lopez de Santa 
Anna.3? The arrested suspects were conveyed im- 
mediately, without trial, to Vera Cruz and carried thence 
to distant Yucatan.** 

On July 26, the Diario suddenly announced the dis- 
solution of the cabinet. Castillo and Arroyo were re- 
tained at the Foreign Office. The remaining posts were 
filled entirely by Conservatives drawn from the far 
right. At last, the empire was committed to a policy 
acceptable to the clericalists who had originally created 
the monarchy. The most startling feature of the new 
cabinet shift, however, was the appointment of two 
French officers, on active duty, to important ministerial 
posts. This was plainly intended to involve France in 
Mexico’s policies. 

Count Jean Francois de Friant, commissary general 
of the French expeditionary force was named minister 
of finance. General Auguste Adolf Osmont who was 
chief of the French general staff in Mexico, was named 
minister of war. The official press admitted that the 
choice of two French officers on active duty for service 
in the Mexican cabinet was designed to lend the 
empress’s mission a greater chance of success.*° 

Osmont and Friant were instrumental in lending new 
energy to the government. A limited system of con- 
scription was introduced**; incentives were offered to 
French soldiers who would enter Mexican service. The 
latter produced immediate good results.*7 It was also 
understood in the diplomatic corps that the two dynamic 
French officers had stipulated before accepting office 
that: (1) French counsels were thenceforth to prevail 
in all departments of the government; (2) the Liberals 
were to be excluded and the government entirely 


30 Lago to Mensdorff, July 19, 1866, No. 12 C, Mexico, Min. 
d. Auss., Box 96. 

31 The list had been compiled by Pierron late in June (Corti, 
1928: 2: p. 630). 

32 Santa Anna still enjoyed considerable prestige. He had 
recently issued a manifesto against the empire from the security 
of his retreat in the Danish Virgin Islands. Maximilian had 
retaliated by seizing his Mexican properties (Scarlett to Claren- 
don, July 14, 1866, No. 101, PRO, FO, 50/396). 

33 Scarlett to Clarendon, July 20, 1866, No. 104, Mexico, 
ibid.; Lago to Mensdorff, July 19, 1866, No 12 B, Min. d. Auss., 
Box 96. 

84 Lago to Mensdorff, July 28, 1866, No. 13 A-B, Mexico, 
ibid.; Scarlett to Clarendon, July 27, 28, 1866, Nos. 105, 106, 
108, Mexico, PRO, FO, 50/396. 

35 Estafette, July 27, 1866. 

36 Dabbs, 1963: p. 170. 

37 Scarlett to Clarendon, July 27, 1866, No. 105, Mexico, 
PRO, FO, 50/396. 
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manned by the great Conservative proprietors; (3) the 
clergy was to be paid out of funds earned by church 
lands not yet sold; (4) the decree of October 3, 1865 
for the punishment of armed rebels was to be strictly 
enforced; (5) a state of siege was to be declared 
throughout the empire.*® 

While the empress was still on the high seas and be- 
fore anyone in Mexico had any suspicion of the course 
of the Seven Weeks War, the new Mexican govern- 
ment committed itself to one last gesture intended to 
force the French to fulfill their Mexican commitments. 
On July 30 a new customs convention was signed at 
Mexico City by Luis de Arroyo and Alphonse Dano. It 
was intended, specifically to replace the financial treaty 
signed at Miramar on April 10, 1864. The new pact 
was to become effective on November 1, and required 
only the signature of Napoleon III for full ratification.*® 
Ratification by Emperor Maximilian was deliberately 
waived. 

The treaty, in seven articles, was extremely complex, 
making differences between the percentage of customs 
dues payable to the French from the ports on Mexico’s 
Atlantic and Pacific coasts. The historian Corti is bold 
enough to make the general statement that fifty per 
cent of the customs revenue was signed over to the 
French.*° It is sufficient to say, however, without de- 
bating the undebatable, that the treaty was plainly in- 
tended by the French to squeeze as much out of the 
country as possible before departure.*t The Mexican 
hope, as expressed by Don Teodosio Lares** was that 
France would now fight more vigorously to defend its 
own investment.** 

Undersecretary of Foreign Affairs Arroyo was more 
explicit. In a note sent on July 23 to Dano, he casti- 
gated Bazaine’s inactivity. He stated that Mexico was 
prepared to sign the customs treaty but that Emperor 
Maximilian hoped that “the passive attitude which had 
caused so many evils would be replaced by vigorous and 
firm action which would reestablish the communica- 
tions of the ports with the interior.” Dano, although 
privately almost as hostile to Bazaine as the Mexicans, 
maintained the appearence of French solidarity, reply- 
ing, “I cannot intervene in military operations confided 
to the high and skillful direction of Marshal Bazaine.” * 


38 Same to same, July 28, 1866, No. 108, Mexico, ibid. 

39 Napoleon signed it at St. Cloud on September 12, 1866. 

40 Corti, 1928: 2: p. 651. 

41 A French text of the treaty can be seen in BFSP, 1870: 
56: pp. 232-234. A Spanish text can be found, with explanatory 
comments by the French minister, in Diaz, 1967: 4: pp. 361-363. 
An inadequate and incomplete English translation is contained 
in Foreign Affairs 1866: 3: p. 276. 

42 As part of the new Conservative coloration of the govern- 
ment, Lares was named minister-president of the Council of 
State on July 26 (Corti, 1928: 2: p. 651). 

43 Ibid. 

44 Dano to Drouyn de Lhuys, July 28, 1866, Mexico, Diaz, 
1967: 4: p. 357. 
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Under the terms of the treaty, all of the customs 
revenue of the empire was subject to some form of 
imposition by the French. Specifically, however, at 
Vera Cruz and Tampico, the customs houses were to be 
entirely manned by French personnel and French 
troops. This was the same thing as saying that the 
only considerable revenue sources left to the empire 
were in French hands. 

Having made such a sacrifice, Maximilian was im- 
mediately made aware of its utter vanity. On August 
1, Tampico fell to Juarez and the imperial prefect was 
hanged in the town square as a warning example. Al- 
though the French promptly counterattacked and re- 
captured that port, the damage was done.*® 

Blow followed blow. Well before any word could 
be received from the empress in Europe, Maximilian 
saw his resources being torn from him. On August 16, 
Seward had protested to Montholon, at Washington, 
against the nomination of Generals Osmont and Friant 
to Mexican cabinet posts.*7 At the same time, Dano 
was busily warning his government that it was ex- 
tremely dangerous to permit two high French officers 
to continue on active duty in their own army while 
serving in the Mexican cabinet. The French envoy 
warned that their position would compromise Em- 
peror Napoleon’s policy.*® This was, of course, precisely 
what the Mexicans hoped to accomplish. Nevertheless, 
awakened to the danger by Dano’s alertness and Sew- 
ard’s threats, the French government shortly ordered 
the two generals to surrender their Mexican offices. 
Napoleon sent his orders to Bazaine on August 29, to 
force the generals to resign their Mexican cabinet 
posts.*® The news struck the general public and the 
diplomatic corps at Mexico with dismay.” Once again, 
Bazaine was left to serve as the whipping boy and scape- 
goat for Maximilian’s plaints. Generals Osmont and 
Friant were sorely missed by the Mexican army then at 
the beginning of its attempted reconstruction." 

One more misfortune fell from the diplomatic firma- 
ment during the crucial months of the empress’s mis- 
sion. On September 16, 1865, the emperor had pub- 
lished a decree recognizing a daughter of Augustin Itur- 
bide and two of his grandsons, Augustin and Salvador 


45 Articles V and VI of the treaty. 

46 Enclosures from British consuls at Tampico and Vera Cruz 
contained in Scarlett to Clarendon, August 9, 17, Nos. 116, 118, 
Mexico, PRO, FO, 50/396. See also Dabbs, 1963: p. 176. 

47 Seward to Montholon, August 16, 1866, Foreign Affairs 
1866: 1: pp. 381-382. 

48 Dano to Drouyn de Lhuys, July 29, 1866, Mexico, Diaz, 
1967: 4: p. 365. 

49 Corti, 1928: 2: p. 729. 

50 Dano to Moustier, October 29, 1866, Mexico, Diaz, 1967: 
4: p. 410. 

51 Maximilian to Napoleon, September 27, 1866, Mexico, Corti, 
1928: 2: pp. 944-945. 
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Iturbide as Mexican princes. A diplomatic circular 
sent to all friendly courts carefully explained that the 
Princess and Princes de Iturbide had not been adopted 
or named heirs to the childless imperial couple. They 
had merely received a position analogous to that of the 
House of Murat in France.” The Mexican foreign 
minister stated that the honor granted to the Iturbides 
was merely a memorial of the role played by their father 
and grandfather in winning Mexican independence from 
Spain.°* It was noted by supercilious European diplo- 
mats that the effort by the elder Augustin Iturbide to 
reign as Emperor of Mexico had ended in his death be- 
fore a firing squad in 1824.55 

Early in 1866, the emperor had formally adopted the 
Iturbide princes. They were granted precedence im- 
mediately after the imperial couple.5® Nothing was said 
yet about the right of succession, but it was fairly ob- 
vious that since the emperor made himself responsible 
for educating the two boys, aged two and sixteen, and 
had separated the younger one from his mother*’ they 
were to be regarded as heirs presumptive. It was also 
obvious that the emperor was certain that his wife 
would never produce an heir. He apparently felt the 
need to reassure the Mexican monarchists that a normal 
succession was assured, however wounding such actions 
might be for Empress Charlotte.** 

Pro forma, Seward had protested the separation of the 
younger Iturbide prince from his mother, but he had 
not made an issue of it. Nevertheless, in the midst of 
the other calamities accompanying Charlotte’s absence in 
Europe, one more was added. Alice de Iturbide re- 
turned to Mexico demanding to see her son. She was 
denied that privilege and unceremoniously forced out of 
the country. Thus Seward had one more stick with 
which he could beat the dying Mexican monarchy. 


52 EI Diario del Imperio, September 16, 1865. 

53 The House of Murat is descended from Joachim Murat and 
Napoleon I’s sister Caroline, who were King and Queen of 
Naples during the First Empire. As a formerly regnant, 
kindred house, they enjoyed an honorable position at the court 
of the Tuileries, but were not listed in the direct line of succes- 
sion to the French throne. 

54 Ramirez to all Mexican missions abroad, September 27, 
1865, Mexico, PRO, FO, 50/391. 

55 Bernstorff to King William, November 20, 1865, No. 202, 
London, Prussia-Mex., Box 45. 

56 Scarlett to Russell, September 19, 1865, No. 139, Mexico, 
PRO, FO, 50/387; Scarlett to Clarendon, March 16, 1866, No. 
38, Mexico, PRO, FO, 50/394. 

57 Alice de Iturbide was a United States citizen by birth. She 
had been coerced into giving up control of her offspring by 
other members of the family who were happy to pocket the 
handsome pension promised them if they left Mexico per- 
manently. 

58 Corti, 1928: 2: p. 528. 

59 Drouyn de Lhuys to Montholon, November 29, 1865, Livre 
Jaune 1866: pp. 207-210; Staatsarchiv, 1866: 10: pp. 219-221. 
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Nothing looked quite so bad in the United States press 
as Maximilian the child abductor, denying a mother her 
natural rights. Only the precipitate collapse of the 
empire rendered it unnecessary for Seward to use the 
Iturbide case for fuller effect. 

The mission of the empress in Europe can scarcely be 
called an exercise in diplomacy. It was an emotional 
plea to hard-headed European politicians to sacrifice 
their own self-interest for the succor of a Mexican 
monarchy already regarded as lost. The details of that 
unhappy pilgrimage have been well described in Corti® 
and in many other sources. It will not be repeated here. 

She was in Paris August 9 to August 23.° On the 
twenty-third she left Paris, stopping at Macon, Aix-les- 
Bains, Turin, Milan, Verona, and Miramar which she 
reached on September 9. On September 18 she left 
Miramar for Rome. Accompanying her were Foreign 
Minister Castillo, her first-gentleman-in-waiting, Count 
del Valle; Eduard Radonetz, prefect of the Miramar 
Palace; one Dr. Bohuslavek who had traveled with the 
empress from Mexico; and her Viennese maid, Mathilde 
Doblinger. The emperor’s private secretary Blasio and 
other members of her party went ahead to make prepara- 
tions at Rome. It was on the journey to Rome that the 
first serious evidences of psychosis began to manifest 
themselves; a growing suspicion that Napoleon’s agents 
were trying to poison her. 

The empress’s first audience with the Pope occurred 
on the morning of September 27.° It was on that occa- 
sion that the full force of her paranoid convictions be- 
came apparent.®* 

She became a serious problem to her entourage when 
she declined to eat anything except fresh unpeeled fruit 
and poultry slaughtered, dressed, and cooked in her 
presence. By October 4, she would not allow anyone 
near her but two servants and Blasio. At that point, a 
cable was sent to Maximilian and another to the King 
of the Belgians. Leopold II immediately sent the Count 
of Flanders to Rome to take their sister into custody. 
He arrived on October 7. On the next day Charlotte of 
Mexico began her last journey to Miramar.* 

In Mexico, long before the terrible news could arrive 
from Rome, the emperor knew that the empress’s mis- 
sion had failed. He had been informed that Emperor 
Napoleon’s aide-de-camp, General François de Castelnau 


60 Corti, 1928: 2: 757. 

61 Ibid., pp. 659-716. 

62 Ibid., pp. 667-689. 

63 The party reached Rome on September 25, (Blasio, 1934: 
p. 95). 

64 Corti, 1928: 2: pp. 689-714. 

65 Blasio, 1934: pp. 104-105. 

66 The Count of Flanders ultimately established the empress 
in Belgium at the Chateau of Laeken (ibid., p, 188). She died 
in 1927 and was buried in the church crypt at Laeken. Six old 
veterans of the Empress Guard served as pall. bearers 
(Desternes and Chandet, 1964: pp. 497-498). 
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was en route to Mexico.® Napoleon himself had writ- 


ten to say bluntly: 


We had great pleasure in receiving the Empress 
Charlotte, and yet it was very painful to me to be unable 
to accede to the requests which she addressed to me. We 
are, in fact approaching a decisive moment for Mexico, and 
it is necessary that Your Majesty should come to a heroic 
resolution. ... I begin by stating ... that it is hencefor- 
ward impossible for me to give another écu or another man. 
This point being settled, the question is what Your 
Majesty’s course of action will be. Can you maintain your- 
self by your own strength? Or will you be forced to 
abdicate? In the former case my troops would remain, as 
agreed upon till 1867. In the latter case it would be 
necessary to take other measures. Your Majesty ought to 
draw up a manifesto in which you would explain the noble 
ambition which had led you to accept the mandate offered 
by a large part of the Mexican people; you would next 
point out what insurmountable obstacles have forced you 
to renounce your task. In this case it would be necessary 
to take advantage of the presence of the French army to 
summon a representative body and cause a government to 
be elected which should offer some guarantee of stability.® 


Maximilian confessed his own doubts about the future 
to British Minister Scarlett, with whom he had formed a 
warm and confidential friendship. He told Scarlett that 
he was sure that the French wanted him to abdicate so 
that they could come to a private arrangement with the 
United States. The emperor was convinced that if he 
left, the French army would stay and that the United 
States would profit from the occasion by despoiling 
Mexico in collusion with Marshal Bazaine and Na- 
poleon.® 

The emperor toyed with the idea of abdication. He 
considered the possibility of submitting his future to a 
free vote of the Mexican people.7° He actually drew up 
an appeal to President Johnson to assist in restoring 
order in Mexico by recognizing the empire. His letter, 
never sent, promised to submit to the will of a congress 
elected by universal manhood suffrage, even if it re- 
jected the monarchy.”* 

Then, on October 18, the emperor received the dread 
cable from Rome.” 


6: Dano to the French foreign minister, September 28, 1866, 
Mexico, Diaz, 1967: 4: p. 401. 

68 Napoleon to Maximilian, August 29, 1866, Corti, 1928: 2: 
p. 945. 

69 Scarlett to Stanley, October 8, 1866, No. 10 ciphered, Mex- 
ico, PRO, FO, 50/396. The United States consul, Marcus 
Otterbourg, had recently gone on leave to the United States. 
His friendship for Bazaine caused widespread speculation as to 
whether he was on mission from Bazaine to Seward. Seward’s 
willingness to negotiate with Bazaine will be discussed in the 
next chapter. 

10 Corti, 1928: 2: p. 731. 

71 Undated project of a letter from Maximilian to President 
Johnson, HHUSA-Maxim., Box 130. 

72 Scarlett to Stanley, October 29, 1866, No. 25, confidential, 
Mexico, PRO, FO, 50/396; Dano to Moustier, October 29, 
1866, Mexico, Diaz, 1967: 4: p. 407; Lago to Mensdorff, Octo- 
ber 28, 1866, No. 18, Mexico, Min. d. Auss., Box 96. 
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For six weeks, since the Emperor has been at Orizaba, you could sav 
that Mexico no longer has a government. In the critical circumstances in 
which the country finds itself, His Majesty’s hesitation seems to imply 
the abandonment of power which escapes him. ... The road from Vera 
Cruz to Querétaro occupied by the French Army in withdrawal, alone 
forms the empire today. . . . It was to be hoped that the Emperor, by 
abdicating, would make it possible for France to offer her mediation be- 
tween the conquerors and the conquered and attenuate a situation which 
she had contributed to create; but as has always been the case in Mexico, 
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personal questions dominate all. 


Belgian Chargé d'Affaires Frédéric Hoorickx' 


Shaken by the news of Empress Charlotte’s illness, the 
emperor fled immediately to the relative privacy of 
Chapultepec. Overwhelmed by despair and beset with 
recurring fevers, he sought complete retirement. Court 
officials quietly informed the diplomatic corps of the 
tragic news.? On the evening of October 20, El Diario 
del Imperio offered a public confirmation of the em- 
press’s misfortunes and stated that the emperor and a 
part of the court would take up residence at Orizaba.’ 
The reasons given were that the emperor might receive 
European mail more rapidly at that city and that he 
hoped that a change of climate might relieve him of the 
almost constant illness which sapped his strength.* On 
the twenty-first, Emperor Maximilian set out for 
Orizaba, escorted by a squadron of Austrian cavalry 
commanded by Count Karl von Krevenhtller® and a 
detachment of Colonel Paulino Lamadrid’s mounted 
Mexican gendarmes.® The sovereign made no attempt 
to say farewell to the diplomatic corps in his capital or 
to ask any influential member of his government to 
accompany him. He thus cut himself off completely 
from the responsible leadership of imperial Mexico and 
from the foreign powers which recognized him. Even 
Juan Nepumoceno de Pereda, who had replaced Luis 
de Arroyo as effective acting head of the Foreign Min- 
istry on September 26,7 was utterly unprepared for 
Maximilian’s sudden departure. Baron Lago, the Aus- 





1 Hoorickx to Rogier, November 29, 1866, No. 312, Mexico, 
Rice, Belge, Roll 2. 

2 Dano to Moustier, October 20, 1866, Mexico, Diaz, 1967: 
4: p. 407. 

3 Orizaba is located seventy miles from Vera Cruz. 

4 Dano to Moustier, October 29, 1866, Mexico, ibid., p. 409. 

5 Khevenhuller never lost his interest in Mexico. In 1901 it 
was his personal mediation which was instrumental in restoring 
Austro-Mexican diplomatic relations after a 34-year interrup- 
tion (Blaas, 1955: pp.-191-222). 

6 Blasio, 1934: p. 114; Lago to Mensdorff, October 28, 1866, 
No. 18, Mexico, Min d. Auss., Box 96; Scarlett to Stanley, 
October 29, 1866, No. 25 confidential, Mexico, PRO, FO, 
50/396. French troops were kept near at hand, but deliberately 
barred from residence in towns where the emperor stopped, to 
avoid offense to Mexican sentiment (Corti, 1928: 2: p. 738). 

T Pereda like Arroyo was named undersecretary for foreign 
affairs during the absence of Martin de Castillo in Europe. 
Castillo remained in Europe when the empress became ill. It 
thus became necessary, ultimately, to replace him (Blasio, 1934: 
p. 109). 
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Fic. 12. Father Augustin Fischer, court chaplain, 1865-1866; 
special envoy to the Holy See, 1866; imperial private sec- 
retary, 1866-1867. Riva Palacio, Mexico a Través de los 
Siglos, 5. 


trian chargé d’affaires, learned that the newly formed 
Conservative ministry threatened to resign unless the 
emperor promised to give unequivocal promises to re- 
turn to his capital. They received no promises, for 
indeed the emperor toyed seriously with the prospect of 
abdication and departure from Mexico.2 Two Aus- 
trian warships, the Elizabeth and the Dandolo, anchored 
off Vera Cruz, were being loaded with thousands of 
crates and parcels containing the emperor’s personal 
effects and the furnishings of his residences as well as 


8 Lago to Mensdorff, October 28, 1866, No. 18, Mexico, Min. 
d. Auss., Box 96. 

9 Proclamation to the Veracruzans, December 1, 1866, en- 
closed in Campbell to Seward, December 1, 1866, No. 5, 
Aboard the U. S. S. Susquehanna off Vera Cruz, U. S. National 
Archives, Microcopy 97, Roll 31. 
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his secret archives.’? As though renouncing entirely 
his Mexican ambitions, the emperor sent Prince Augus- 
tin Iturbide back to his mother in Europe."* 

Thus from October 20 until the beginning of 1867, 
sincere Mexican supporters of the monarchy were 
placed in the gravest state of uncertainty. Persons who 
had previously staked their future on the emperor’s 
immovable determination to remain in Mexico, began 
to waver. Even the conservative and clericalist ele- 
ment which had been the cornerstones of monarchy, as- 
sumed a neutral stance.’” 

At Orizaba the emperor took up residence in a 
large, but quite unpretentious private house. His 
entourage consisted of Father Augustin Fischer; an 
aide, Pedro Ormaechea; master of ceremonies, Fer- 
nando Magino; his physician, Dr. Samuel Basch; and 
an old naturalist, Professor Bilimek, whose only func- 
tion seemed to be to gratify the emperor’s scholarly 
interest in the collection of rare butterflies. Apart from 
servants and visiting officials, the only other member of 
the inner circle was José Luis Blasio, the emperor’s sec- 
retary who had been in Empress Charlotte’s service at 
the moment of her breakdown in Rome. The young 
man had hurried to Mexico to offer the emperor his 
support, fully expecting that he would find his master 
already abdicated and about to depart for Europe.” 

The most important member of the miniature im- 
perial household, was Father Fischer. The German- 
born Jesuit had been in Rome until June as a part of 
the unwieldy Mexican commission negotiating a con- 
cordat.° Realizing that the Holy See had no inten- 
tion of concluding any agreement with the crumbling 
imperial regime, the priest-diplomat had deserted his 
post, without orders, and returned to Mexico via Paris 
and Washington. He arrived in Mexico after the em- 
press’s departure, but before Maximilian had divined 
the full extent of his desertion by Napoleon. He had 
led the emperor to the belief that a concordat was still 
attainable, but that it must come from proposals by the 
Mexican hierarchy. He even dared to pretend that 
President Johnson was basically pacific in his Mexican 
policy.1® If the empress had retained her sanity and 
returned to Mexico, Fischer’s fantastic ideas would have 
been reduced to their true insignificance. In her 


10 Blasio, 1934: p. 117; Corti, 1928: 2: pp. 736, 740; 
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absence, however, the priest became his imperial 
master’s chief adviser. Invariably good humored and 
optimistic, he offered bouyant hope to lift the emperor’s 
drooping spirits. It was through Fischer that the 
Conservative ministers at the capital maintained their 
contract with and influence over the emperor.”’ 

Half determined to flee the country, Maximilian was 
strongly pulled to stay and fight by certain factors. 
First, his mother, Archduchess Sophie, wrote con- 
sistently to remind him of his duties as a Habsburg.*® 
Second, he had recently received the most certain proof, 
through Barandiaran, that Emperor Francis Joseph had 
not relented an iota on the matter of restoring him to 
the Austrian imperial succession if he returned defeated 
from Mexico.?® 

In addition, the impressionable emperor was sus- 
ceptible to the apparent optimism of others. Generals 
Marquez”? and Miramon who had been in exile, re- 
spectively at Constantinople and Berlin,”* returned sud- 
denly. Reaching Vera Cruz on November 10 they 
hurried to Orizaba to place their swords at Maximil- 
ian’s disposal.** 

Perhaps the most subtle force working to induce the 
emperor to remain in Mexico was the British min- 
ister, Mr. Scarlett. It was a singularly fatal decision 
which had moved Lord Stanley at the British Foreign 
Office to recall the chief of his Mexican mission as 
soon as he had heard of the empress’s aberration. 
Scarlett, upon receiving his orders, had surrendered 
the charge of his legation to First Secretary Robert 
Middleton, and set out toward Vera Cruz with his two 
children and his attaché, clerk, and translator H. S. 
Le Strange. He reached Orizaba on November 1. 
His original intention was to remain long enough to 
take leave of the emperor and, if possible, to expedite 
the exchange of ratifications for the painfully negoti- 
ated claims treaty of June 26. At Orizaba, Scarlett 
was warmly received, more as an old friend than as a 


17 Ibid., pp. 114, 115, 121; Corti, 1928: 2: p. 736. 

18 [bid., p. 770. 

19 Mensdorff to Lago, September 19, 1866, Vienna, Min. d. 
Auss., Box 96; Mensdorff to Barandiaran, September 16, 1866, 
ibid. 

20 Marquez had performed conscientiously in Turkey negotiat- 
ing a commercial treaty. See Chapter V. He had also abetted 
Eloin’s efforts to recruit Egyptian troops. See Chapter VIII. 
As late as the end of July, Marquez was at his post carrying on 
the petty business of his legation (Marquez to Aali Pasha, July 
12, 1866, No. 259, Constantinople, Turkey F. M.; Aali Pasha 
to Marquez, July 21, 1866, No. 17152, Constantinople, ibid.). 
Upon learning of the empress’s arrival in France, Marquez had 
gone to Italy and met her at Reggio (Corti, 1928: 2: p. 750). 

21 Maximilian apparently never learned of Miramén’s treason- 
able negotiations with Jesús Terán and Juarez. 

22 Ibid., p. 748. The British minister was certain that the 
emperor would repulse such arch conservatives (Scarlett to 
Stanley, November 11, 1866, No. 30 confidential, Orizaba, PRO, 
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November 29, 1866, No. 312, Mexico, Rice, Belge, Roll 2). 

28 See Chapter IX. 
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foreign diplomat. Father Fischer telegraphed the capital 
asking the immediate dispatch of the ratifications. He 
had asked Scarlett to delay his departure until their 
arrival.*4 

Scarlett was happy enough to remain in Orizaba in 


order to ensure the completion of at least a part of his. 


frustrated diplomatic efforts in Mexico. Thus a visit 
intended to last a few days, stretched out to more than 
three weeks until the coveted ratifications were ob- 
tained and forwarded to London.” During that so- 
journ, Scarlett and the emperor enjoyed informal and 
intimate talks almost daily. There is no reason to doubt 
that the emperor was sincere, or to attribute Mach- 
iavellian motives to him because he played on Scarlett’s 
personal sympathy for him during those conversations. 
The Englishman was moved when the emperor re- 
marked, “If the Empress dies, I shall not have the 
courage or desire to remain in Mexico. I came here 
more on her account than on my own, and I have no 
ambition to continue alone after her death, and es- 
pecially, ... as I have no children or successor.” 7° 

Father Fischer, however, was somewhat less inno- 
cent in his talks with the diplomat. He saw in Scarlett 
a splendid instrument for binding the emperor per- 
manently to the Conservative party, in power at the 
capital. In Fischer’s view, this could be done only if 
the emperor returned to Mexico City and renounced 
all plans for immediate abdication. It must be said 
that Father Fischer’s ebullient personality had en- 
tirely won Scarlett’s sympathy. The diplomat had not 
the slightest suspicion that the priest was an ally of 
Marquez, Miramon, and Lares. He imagined him to 
be a loyal and utterly self-abnegating servant of the 
crown. Consequently, it was easy for Fischer to con- 
vince Scarlett that the French were involved in a plot 
to force Maximilian’s abdication against his own in- 
terests and those of the country.?” Indeed, before ever 
having left Mexico City or seen Father Fischer at 
Orizaba, Scarlett had allowed his own prejudices to 
half-convince him that France had struck a bargain with 
the United States under which the latter would make 
itself responsible for Mexico’s debt to France in ex- 
change for the right to annex all of Mexico north of a 
line running from Tampico on the Gulf to Mazatlan 
on the Pacific.”® 

Thus, when Fischer begged Scarlett to use all of his 
influence to persuade Maximilian to return to his 
capital, Scarlett agreed to do so. Although Scarlett 
had received repeated orders from successive British 


24 Scarlett to Stanley, October 29, November 3, 1866, Nos. 25, 
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foreign secretaries to avoid any interference in Mexican 
internal affairs, he now abandoned all reserve. He 
submitted the following remarkable note to the emperor 
through Father Fischer. 


Sire, 

Although under ordinary circumstances I would not pre- 
sume to offer any opinion or intrude myself in Your 
Majesty’s Affairs, yet in consideration of the urgency of the 
present crisis, the sincere sympathy felt by everybody for 
Your Majesty at the distressing news from Europe, and the 
interest I cannot but feel personally for Your Majesty’s 
welfare, I trust to be forgiven for addressing Your Majesty 
and I entertain at the same time the belief that I am not 
departing from my line of duty officially on the eve of my 
departure for Europe in stating to Your Majesty, in my 
more private capacity, the view I take of the position in 
which Your Majesty is placed. 

Your Majesty was so obliging, when I was at Chapul- 
tepec as to show me an autograph letter written by the 
Emperor Napoleon. 

In that letter the advice given was that Your Majesty 
should not abdicate the Imperial Authority until after 
another appeal to the Mexican Nation by summoning a 
Congress or National Assembly for the purpose of eliciting 
its will.?9 | 

It is clear therefore that the French Emperor never 
contemplated Your Majesty’s sudden retreat without first 
making this appeal in a formal manner in order to ascer- 
tain now how Public Opinion might desire to establish the 
independence of Mexico after the departure of the French 
Army; whether by Monarchial Institutions or by a return 
to a republican form of government. 

However natural it was that after the distressing intelli- 
gence received, this event should have led to Your Majesty’s 
visit to Orizaba in order to be within nearer distance of 
written advice from Europe, the departure of Your Majesty 
at that moment from the Capital was unfortunate for it un- 
doubtedly gave rise to a suspicion eagerly exaggerated by 
a Dissident party that Your Majesty’s intention was to fly 


from the country. 


Whatever may be Your Majesty’s ultimate resolution as 
to remaining as Sovereign of Mexico or descending from 
the Throne which the Emperor Napoleon invited Your 
Majesty to accept with the Sanction of the Mexican People 
it is for Your Majesty alone hereafter to determine but, I 
humbly venture to submit that whatever course Your 
Majesty may eventually follow it is now clearly desirable to 
carry out boldly and firmly the advice contained in the 
Emperor Napoleon’s letter and on ascertaining by a con- 
gress the will of the Mexican Nation to take then, and not 
until then, whatever course may appear afterwards expedi- 
ent and best. 

A Proclamation published in the Diario to make the posi- 
tion clear and Your Majesty’s early return to Mexico is in 
my opinion and I should imagine in the opinion of other 
Foreign Representatives the only honourable and practical 
course, now open, compatible with Your Majesty’s Dignity 
and public advantage. 

I have the honor to inform Your Majesty that in an 
Interview I had with General Castelnau 3° before my de- 
parture from Mexico he appeared to me to expect then, as 


29 For a letter fitting that description see Napoleon to Maxi- 
milian, August 29, 1866, St. Cloud, Corti, 1928: 2: p. 945. 

30 Castelnau had reached Vera Cruz as the emperor was en 
route to Orizaba. No attempt had been made to arrange a meeting 
(Dano to Moustier, October 14, 20, 28, 29, 1866, Mexico, Diaz, 
1967: 4: pp. 405-411). 
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a matter of course, that Your Majesty would return to 
the Capital.34 


It is not surprising that Maximilian should have con- 
cluded that Scarlett had written this most unusual note 
under orders from Foreign Secretary Lord Stanley.*? 
At first, the emperor continued to speak of abdication 
and departure from the country. He told Scarlett that 
he was repugnant to governing the country with the 
help of reactionary clericalists when his own sympathies 
were liberal. He reiterated his reluctance to return to 
his capital and face the bullying threats of Messieurs 
Bazaine, Castelnau, and Dano. 

He informed Scarlett that he planned to remain at 
Orizaba, issue a manifesto, set up a regency, and then 
allow the nation to decide its own future. He added 
that he would then abdicate if it was desired by his 
people. The emperor was not too specific about how he 
planned to determine the will of Mexico, but he seemed 
increasingly anxious to have Scarlett’s presence and 
counsel at the moment of decision. The British diplo- 
mat, accordingly, canceled his passage home on a 
French packet and prepared for an indefinite stay at 
Orizaba.’ 

Meantime, at the capital, Baron Lago had received 
the most positive orders to make it clear to Emperor 
Maximilian that if he left Mexico without a formal act 
of abdication, he would be regarded as utterly foreign 
to Austria. In other words, Francis Joseph was as 
determined as ever to regard his Mexican brother as 
without rights as an Austrian Habsburg so long as he 
remained Emperor of Mexico. It is true that Francis 
Joseph had promised Maximilian that if he abdicated 
the Mexican throne, “a suitable position” would be 
created for him in Austria. The vagueness of such a 
promise, however, offered little hope that Maximilian 
would be restored to all the rights which he had re- 
nounced on April 9, 1864. 

Chargé d’affaires Lago had withheld information 
about his instructions from Acting Foreign Minister 
Pereda, so long as he was convinced that the emperor 
was about to abdicate at Orizaba and leave Mexico. 
As the weeks passed, however, and the emperor’s 
hesitation became apparent, Lago carried out his orders. 
Pereda immediately telegraphed the news to Orizaba.*4 

Simultaneously, Captain Pierron, who had only re- 
cently resigned the office of chef du cabinet militaire, 
wrote privately to Father Fischer that the Austrians 


31 Scarlett to Emperor Maximilian, November 4, 1866, en- 
closed in Scarlett to Stanley, November 5, 1866, No. 29 con- 
fidential, Orizaba, PRO, FO, 50/397. 

32 The emperor did not hesitate to say so later to the French 
minister. Lord Stanley was horrified at the suggestion that he 
had been instrumental in influencing Maximilian to change his 
plans (Stanley’s memorandum on the rear of Middleton to 
Stanley, December 27, 1866, No. 16, Mexico, ibid.). 

33 Scarlett to Stanley, November 11, 1866, No. 30 confidential, 
Orizaba, ibid. 

34 Lago to Mensdorff, November 8, 1866, No. 19 B, Mexico, 
Min. d. Auss., Box 96. 
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would not even allow Emperor Maximilian to land on 
Austrian territory or to reside at Miramar unless he 
abdicated beforehand.” As there is no demonstrable 
evidence for Pierron’s claim, it may be suspected that he 
had deliberately fabricated a distortion of Lago’s actual 
orders in the hope of hastening the emperor’s ab- 
dication.*® 

In any event, the prospect of being forced out of 
Mexico by the French and denied refuge by the Aus- 
trians, unless he abdicated immediately, was too much 
for Maximilian’s pride. Consequently, he appealed to 
Scarlett for a British refuge in the event that he should 
choose to leave Mexico with his crown still on his head. 
The obliging Mr, Scarlett immediately telegraphed 
Captain Earle, commanding H. M. S. Royalist at Vera 
Cruz to hold himself in readiness for special service." 
At the same time, he wrote to Vice-Admiral Sir J. 
Hope, commander-in-chief of the British West India 
Station, asking him to hold a warship in readiness to 
carry Emperor Maximilian to Gibraltar. Hope immedi- 
ately sent H. M. S. Wolverene to Havana to await its 
distinguished passenger.*® Having then performed all 
the service within his power, Scarlett took his long- 
delayed leave of Orizaba and sailed from Vera Cruz.*° 

At Mexico City, in the meantime, the imperial govern- 
ment endured the agonies of a suspense which was 
genuinely a matter of life and death for each minister. 


85 Scarlett to Stanley, November 11, 1866, No. 31 confidential, 
Orizaba, PRO, FO, 50/397. 

36 The emperor showed Scarlett a letter from Pierron in 
which he urged speedy abdication in respectful but candid terms. 
Scarlett was allowed to copy the letter (Pierron to Emperor 
Maximilian, November 22, 1866, enclosed with Scarlett to 
Stanley, November 28, 1866, No. 34, ibid.). As Dano repeated 
the same story in a report to the French foreign minister, the 
possibility must be entertained that the claim was true or that 
Lago himself had fabricated it to hasten the emperor’s abdica- 
tion (Dano to Moustier, December 1, 1866, Mexico, Diaz, 1967: 
4: p. 434). 

37 Scarlett to Stanley, November 11, 1866, No. 31 confidential, 
Orizaba, PRO, FO, 50/397. Before leaving Mexico, Scarlett 
asked Middleton to check the truth of Pierron’s claim. Lago 
categorically denied that Austria would refuse to let Maximilian 
land on her soil. Nevertheless, Scarlett was convinced that the 
emperor required British protection (Scarlett to Stanley, Novem- 
ber 28, 1866, No. 35, Vera Cruz, ibid.). 

38 Same to same, January 10, 1867, private, London, PRO, FO, 
50/405. Scarlett’s conversations with the emperor and their 
mutual mistrust of the intentions of Baron Lago and the Aus- 
trians became diplomatic gossip immediately, though it is dif- 
ficult to trace the source of the leak. Empress Eugénie con- 
fronted her friend the Austrian ambassadress with the question 
of whether Austria would really deny refuge to Emperor Maxi- 
milian if he left Mexico without abdication. Princess Metter- 
nich was also asked whether Austria would insist upon denying 
Maximilian his former position in the Austrian Habsburg line 
of succession. Pauline Metternich replied that she had no rea- 
son to believe Scarlett’s story but that it would appear natural 
for Austria to reject an heir presumptive who had failed to 
sustain himself on another throne (Metternich to Beust, Decem- 
ber 21, 1866, No. 75 E Secret, Paris, Min. d. Auss., Box 48). 
39 Scarlett to Stanley, November 28, 1866, No. 34, Vera Cruz, 
PRO, FO, 50/397. 
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While the sovereign spent his time chasing butterflies 
in the fields near Orizaba,*® hesitating Hamlet-like over 
the decision to abdicate, his adherents melted away.* 
If the emperor abdicated, leaving the country with the 
remaining Austrian and Belgian legionnaires,*? any civil- 
ian in imperial service would have to chose exile or 
make his own peace with the triumphant Juaristas. 

Consequently, through the good offices of Father 
Fischer, the twenty-one members of the Council of 
State, headed by Minister-President Teodosio Lares, 
obtained an invitation to visit the emperor at Orizaba. 
They arrived on Saturday, November 24, and immedi- 
ately convened for four days of consecutive sessions.** 

What emerged from the conferences were several ex- 
tremely peculiar communiqués to the Mexican people. 
On November 29, the Diario del Imperio carried in its 
“unofficial” columns an admission of the fact that the 
emperor was considering abdication. The article alleged 
that two factors played a part in such considerations: 
(1) continuing civil war ; (2) the possibility that France 
and the United States might decide to intervene jointly 
to destroy the empire.** 

On December 1, at three in the afternoon, the capital 
city was startled by the sudden ringing of all the church 
bells and the firing of rockets from the roof of the 
Town Hall. An official gazette was then distributed 
announcing simply that the emperor would return to his 
capital. At the same time, a series of newspaper 
articles announced that the emperor, once at Mexico 
City again, would convoke a national congress on the 
most liberal bases, which would decide whether the 
monarchy should continue or be replaced by a republic.* 

At a diplomatic level, Juan N. Pereda, undersecretary 


40 Blasio, 1934: p. 115. 

41 Magnus to Bismarck, November 28, 1866, No. 38, Mexico, 
Prussia-Mex., Box 49, Part 2; Lago to Beust, November 28, 
December 9, 1866, Nos. 20 E and 21, Min. d. Auss., Box 96; 
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Belge, Roll 2; Middleton to Stanley, December 8, 1866, No. 7, 
Mexico, PRO, FO, 50/397. 

42 As the foreign volunteers had sworn their oath of allegiance 
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(Hoorickx to Rogier, November 29, 1866, No. 312, Mexico, 
Rice, Belge, Roll 2; Rogier to Baron Beyens, December 6, 1866, 
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43 Lago to Mensdorff, November 28, 1866, No. 20 E Reserved, 
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of state for foreign affairs, sent circular notes announc- 
ing the decisions of the Council of State to all envoys at 
Mexico City and all Mexican diplomats abroad.*7 The 
tone of both the documents was one of whining com- 
plaint. In spite of the fact that everything was blamed 
on the French, a copy was also given to Minister Dano 
for the edification of the Tuileries.** 

In practical implementation of this program, Pereda 
shortly informed the diplomats unofficially that the 
government was in contact with Juarez, that it sought 
his cooperation, and that an answer was expected soon.*® 
Pereda also revealed that Generals Miramon and Mar- 
quez had plans for the creation of a native army to keep 
order and that the government had workable plans to 
raise money to cover expenses. Serious observers, 
however, saw no possibility of either. It was observed 
that under the ministrations of those officers, hundreds 
of young conscripts, mostly Indians, were abducted on 
the streets of large towns. It was equally observed by 
watchful diplomats, that most of them were released 
after a few days for want of the means to feed, house, or 
pay them. It was noted that France possessed and held 
by force the customs house at Vera Cruz, the only large 
revenue-producing agency still within the territorial con- 
trol of the empire.*° 

The British envoy Middleton described the absurdity 
of the entire scheme most succinctly : 


The holding of a Congress for the purpose of ascertain- 
ing the national will, apart from such a step being in direct 
opposition to the political tenets of the party upon whom 
exclusively, the Emperor must lean for support ;—appears 
also to be useless, when the immense majority of the nation 
have already declared their sentiments: and in the most 
energetic way possible, with arms in their hands; added 
to this the difficulty alone of reaching the Capital, cut off as 
it is from all possibility of communicating with so many 
districts in the Interior, except at great personal risk, 
would render the realization of such a measure, in any 
complete form almost an impossibility.*? 


Essentially, the deliberations at Orizaba took place in 
a vacuum. Regardless of what might be decided by the 
emperor or his counselors, ultimate action would have 
to rest upon the commitments of others who had armies 
prepared to march. The initiative had been lost by 
Maximilian and Undersecretary Pereda. The real forces 
in contention were those of France, the United States, 
and three major Mexican republican factions. The 


47 Pereda to Lago, December 9, 1866, enclosed in Lago to 
Austrian minister of foreign affairs, December 9, 1866, No. 22 
A-B, ibid.; Pereda to Barandiaran, December 10, 1866, Mexico, 
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48 Dano to Moustier, December 10, 1866, Mexico, Diaz, 1967: 
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49 Lago to Beust, December 28, 1866, No. 23 B, Mexico, 
Min. d. Auss., Box 96. 
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51 Middleton to Stanley, December 28, 1868, No. 18, Mexico, 
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Mexican factions were those of Juarez, Jesús Gonzalez 
Ortega,” and the former dictator General Santa Anna. 

On September 1, 1866, Edouard Drouyn de Lhuys 
had ended his four-year ministry. His immediate suc- 


cessor, the Marquis de La Valette served only ad interim 


as head of the French Ministry of Foreign Affairs. On 
October 15, however, that vital post had been taken 
over by Lionel, Marquis de Moustier. On the day after 
his entrance upon his new duties, he sent meaningful 
instructions to the French minister in Washington. That 
diplomat was ordered to inform Seward that General 
François de Castelnau’s mission to Mexico was intended 
to convince Maximilian that he could expect no further 
help from France. Seward was to be told that Castelnau 
had no authority to force the emperor to abdicate, but 
that France manifestly hoped for that result. In that 
case, Castelnau was to take the initiative in providing 
for new elections which would create a legitimate gov- 
ernment and concern itself with orderly transition from 
empire to republic. Moustier also took the occasion to 
break the news to Seward that the French would not 
leave Mexico in three detachments, beginning the next 
month. Instead, the entire expeditionary force would 
leave in March, 1867. The reason given was that a 
large mass evacuated simultaneously would better guar- 
antee the security of its individual members than smaller 
groups exposed to attrition in a hostile country.** 
Moustier did not say so specifically, but his note 
strongly implied that France would welcome United 
States cooperation in insuring an orderly transition to a 
republican Mexico. Lest that fact should be overlooked, 
the French Foreign Ministry took the initiative in in- 
viting the Washington cabinet to come to an under- 
standing on a common course of action.** 

It was entirely a coincidence, but a welcome one from 
the point of view of Count Castelnau, that his arrival in 
Mexico coincided with the emperor’s departure for 
Orizaba. He assumed that abdication was imminent 
and that his task was simplified. Castelnau and the 
emperor passed one another on the road, but made no 
attempt to see one another.” Napoleon’s special envoy 
reached Mexico City on October 22 convinced that at 
any moment news would be telegraphed of Maximilian’s 
abdication and departure. He therefore began prepara- 
tions for what he thought would be his essential task.°® 
In a sense, Castelnau’s presence was embarrassing. The 


52 Gonzalez Ortega claimed to be the constitutional president, 
as chief justice of the Supreme Court, since Juarez’s term under 
the constitution had expired. 
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young brigadier-general carried orders which permitted 


him to supersede his military superior, Marshal Bazaine, 
in certain important areas.°* Consequently, so long as 
Castelnau remained in Mexico, Bazaine, Castelnau, and 
Dano acted as a triumvirate, signing all public pro- 
nouncements collectively. 

Long before Moustier or La Valette had extended an 
invitation to the United States to form a partnership for 
the creation of a stable Mexican republic, Bazaine had 
taken steps in that direction. He had availed himself of 
the departure, on leave, of United States Consul Marcus 
Otterbourg, to send amiable messages to Seward. 
Otterbourg, in spite of his not possessing an imperial 
exequatur, enjoyed friendly personal relations with Em- 
peror Maximilian, Marshal Bazaine, and the European 
diplomats accredited to the empire. Bazaine trusted 
Otterbourg to deliver his proposal for partnership in 
Mexico to Seward.*® 

Upon Castelnau’s arrival, however, the approaches to 
the United States became more regular. The French 
triumvirate had decided to throw their support to Gon- 
zalez Ortega against both Juarez and Santa Anna. To 
this end, they took two steps. First they sent a tele- 
gram to Montholon at Washington, asking him to make 
discreet inquiries as to whether President Johnson might 
be induced to support their Mexican candidate.°® At 
the same time Bazaine sent one of his staff officers, 
Commandant Ludovic Noué to Washington charged 
with the same task.®° 

Montholon’s immediate reply was that the United 
States was absolutely pledged to Juarez and would not 
desert him except in case of absolute necessity. Mon- 
tholon’s advice, if the triumvirate absolutely refused to 
support Juarez, was to back a new and relatively un- 
known man behind whom Mexican republicans could 
rally. From the first, Dano had predicted that Noue 
would fail because he had married into a staunchly Con- 
federate family and allowed his house in Mexico to be- 
come a rallying point for refugees from the southern 
United States.® 

Long before Noué could reach Washington or test 
Seward’s reaction to him, the United States had taken 
the initiative, however. 

Word of the imminent abdication of Maximilian 
reached the United States even as the emperor was on 
the road to Orizaba. Immediately, General Sheridan 
had sent written orders to Brevet Brigadier General T. 
D. Sedgwick, commanding United States troops at the 
mouth of the Rio Grande. Sheridan’s language was not 
unusual, but the fact that he chose to publish the text of 
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his orders, immediately, excited comment. Sedgwick 
was ordered to give “the heartiest support to the only 
Government in Mexico recognized by our own—the 
only one which is really friendly to us.” Sheridan’s 
orders to Sedgwick also described Maximilian’s sup- 
porters as “Imperial buccaneers,” and used other terms 
which infuriated those sympathetic to the declining em- 
pire. The Austrian envoy at Washington noted ac- 
curately that, since Sheridan was not repudiated by the 
State Department or the president, it was apparent that 
the United States had abandoned neutrality completely.** 
_Sheridan’s intentions were shortly made manifest to 
the public. The Mexican frontier port of Matamoras 
was held by a republican force led by General Servando 
Canales, a partisan of Jesús Gonzalez Ortega.® Sud- 
denly in early December, General Sedgwick crossed the 
Rio Grande, seized Matamoras, drove the Canales forces 


southward, then surrendered the captured Mexican | 


town to General Mariano Escobedo who was command- 
ing an army loyal to Juarez. For the sake of appear- 
ances, the United States government disavowed Sedg- 
wick, arrested him and sent him under guard to 
Washington to face courtmartial. The general did not 
suffer unduly, however, from his confinement. Almost 
as soon as Sedgwick reached Washington, General 
Sheridan ordered his release. He expressed, at the 
same time, his pleasure at the role taken by Sedgwick 
“in the suppression of the Canales faction.” The order 
for the brigadier general’s release and return to his old 
command was countersigned by President Johnson, 
Secretary of War Stanton, Secretary of State Seward, 
and General Grant.** Thus there is not the slightest 
doubt that all of the responsible executive authorities 
of the United States had decided to use force to support 
Juarez now that it seemed certain that Maximilian was 
about to leave Mexico. That message was correctly 
interpreted by the imperialists. 

As a part of the new phase induced by Maximilian’s 
retirement to Orizaba, and the French invitations to 
adopt a common program in Mexico, the United States 
decided to send a joint diplomatic and military mission 
to Mexico. 
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Seward designated as his envoy that same Judge 
Lewis D. Campbell whose name he had submitted to 
the Senate almost a year before, to occupy the post of 
minister to Mexico.*® The War Department originally 
had named General Grant as Campbell’s colleague, but 
had belatedly substituted General William T. Sherman.*° 
The general was furnished with full discretionary 
powers to move any of the armed forces at the Mexican 
frontier. 

The instructions given the men by the State Depart- 
ment allowed them the widest discretion. Their orders 
permitted them: (1) to make all the arrangements pos- 
sible to ensure the orderly restoration of a republican 
government under President Juarez; (2) to commit the 
use of United States armed force to restore order, if 
Juarez requested it; (3) to confer officially with Juarez 
or unofficially with agents of any other party in Mexico 
including Maximilian, the French or one of the other 
republican factions. 

The two envoys were specifically prohibited from: 
(1) seeking the annexation of Mexican territory to the 
United States; (2) entering any agreement with the 
French or with Maximilian to support a candidate other 
than Juarez. 

Both men were to proceed to their destination to- 
gether. They were empowered to go anywhere in Mex- 
ico held by Juarez’s forces, or to seek to parley with the 
several Mexican parties off the coast or within the 
United States at the frontier.7* On the recommendation 
of Judge Campbell, Edward Lee Plumb was named as 
secretary of legation and attached to the party.’? The 
three men were together for the first time on the night 
of November 8 when they met at New York.” At the 
same moment, General Sheridan at New Orleans tele- 
graphed the encouraging news that Maximilian had just 
abdicated and that thenceforth the French could be re- 
garded merely as an army of occupation with no politi- 
cal pretensions. This optimistic but false information 
was immediately forwarded to the members of the 
special mission at New York."* On the tenth, the party 
boarded the warship, the U. S. S. Susquehanna, Com- 
modore James Alden commanding. They sailed that 
afternoon." Their destination was a matter for public 
speculation. The departure of a soldier as well known 
as Sherman in company with a diplomat aboard a United 
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States naval vessel helped to propagate the false rumor 
that the United States and France had entered an un- 
holy pact with Juarez which would cost Mexico 
territory.”® 

Actually, Seward was quite open with the French. 
He offered the Marquis de Montholon a full copy of his 
instructions to Campbell. Thus Paris was left with no 
illusions about what might be hoped for at the hands of 
Messieurs Campbell and Sherman.” In addition, Mon- 
tholon telegraphed directly to Dano so that the trium- 
virate could not have failed to learn the purpose of the 
mysterious mission. The first telegram stated: “The 
frigate ‘Susquehana’ (sic) bears Mr. Campbell and 
General Sherman to Mexico for conferences with Juarez. 
They carry instructions to aid in the establishment of a 
regular republican government and to avoid all pretext 
for a conflict with the French authorities.” 78 

Four days later, Montholon sent another telegram 
supplementing his first : 


The mission departed yesterday. It carries very vague 
instructions. Only in case of absolute necessity may it 
confer with anyone other than Juarez. No intervention, 
no acquisition of territory. Moral support for Juarez. The 
frontier forces of land and sea are at the orders of General 
Sherman. To avoid all conflicts with us.7° 


The French at Mexico City also received other first- 
hand accounts of the disposition of the United States 
thanks to the return, at that moment, of Consul Otter- 
bourg.® As the United States consul in Mexico City 
had spoken to Seward and Campbell, his words were 
awaited eagerly. Contrary to what Montholon had tele- 
graphed from Washington, Otterbourg seemed confident 
that Campbell and Sherman planned to seek to enter 
negotiations with the French. Otterbourg did indicate, 
however, that all of this was predicated on the emperor’s 
abdication before the Susquehanna reached Mexico.*! 

The U. S. S. Susquehanna having left New York on 
November 10, reached Havana on the eighteenth.*? At 
that port Campbell learned that former Confederate 
General John B. Magruder sought an appointment with 
him. Campbell realized the potential awkwardness of 
an official meeting with an unreconciled rebel converted 
briefly into a subject and official of the Mexican Empire. 
Campbell therefore arranged a “chance” encounter with 


t6 Wydenbruck to Beust, November 11, 1866, No. 38, Wash- 
ington, Min. d. Auss., Box 63. 

77 Montholon to Moustier, November 15, 1866, Livre Jaune, 
1867: pp. 344-345. 

18 Montholon to Dano, November 8, 1866, Washington, Diaz, 
1967: 4: p. 414. | 

79 Montholon to Dano, November 12, 1866, ibid. 

80 Dano to Moustier, November 28, 1866, Mexico, ibid., p. 431. 

81 Dano to Moustier, December 10, 1866, Mexico, ibid., p. 446; 
Campbell to Seward, November 23, 1866, U. S. S. Susquehanna 
off Havana, U. S. National Archives, Microcopy 97, Roll 31. 
By early December the French triumvirate were aware that 
Maximilian did not plan to abdicate immediately. 

82 Campbell to Seward, November 19, 1866, No. 1, aboard the 
U. S. S. Susquehanna off Havana, U. S. National Archives, 
Microcopy 97, Roll 31. 
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Magruder at the United States consulate in Havana. 
The general proved to be the bearer of an important 
message from Marshal Bazaine. The French com- 
mander suggested that the United States and France 
should undertake a joint occupation of all Mexico to 
guarantee the security of resident foreigners. Bazaine 
suggested, through Magruder, that ten to fifteen thou- 
sand United States troops could hold the north while a 
similar number of French held the south.§* Magruder 
added that he did not think that France would insist on 
sharing in the occupation of Mexico if the United States 
could do it alone. Magruder, who seemed most anxious 
to be reconciled to his countrymen, assured Campbell 
that Maximilian was about to abdicate.** 

Simultaneously, the French were doing everything 
within their power to persuade Maximilian to abdicate. 
Captain Pierron, the former head of the imperial mili- 
tary cabinet, wrote to the emperor on behalf of the 
triumvirate. 


... Dano, Marshall Bazaine, & Castelnau are of the opin- 
ion that there should be a franco-american mediation. With 
this end in view negotiations have been opened between 
the United States and France. The Americans, taking into 
consideration the opinion of their masses, say that the 
Government of Mexico must necessarily be republican, and 
further that it must be in the hands of the liberal, and not 
of the clerical party. In view of this, Dano, Marshal 
Bazaine & Castelnau think that the provisional Govern- 
ment which Y. M. is about to name for the purpose of ap- 
pealing to the nation, should consist either of Marshal 
Bazaine himself, . . . or should be composed of the three 
following persons: The President of the Council of State, 
D. Luis Mendez, and above all Linares, whose opinions, 
they say, would be favorably viewed at Washington. For 
my part, I think that D. Luis Robles, the Imperial Com- 
missioner of Guanajuato would be preferable to Mendez, 
and moreover that the Conservative party would see in him 
a certain guarantee. 

Should Y. M. on the contrary leave the power pro- 
visionally in the hands of Marshal Bazaine, Dano assures 
me that he will not allow him to use it longer than a 
fortnight.%5 


Of course, as already stated, the immediate conse- 
quence of all these events was the meeting of the Council 
of State and Maximilian’s decision not to abdicate. 

Consequently, when the U. S. S. Susquehanna reached 
Vera Cruz from Havana on November 29, Messieurs 
Campbell and Sherman saw the imperial Mexican flag 


83 The widly inaccurate rumors believed by Scarlett, and 
others, that the United States was about to annex all of northern 
Mexico can probably be traced to indiscreet discussion of this 
proposal by Bazaine or Magruder. 

84 Campbell to Seward, November 21, 1866, No. 2 confidential, 
aboard the U. S. S. Susquehanna off Havana, ibid. Seward 
merely acknowledged receipt of the information but made no 
comment other than to say that the president had been informed 
(Seward to Campbell, November 30, 1866, No. 6, Washington, 
U. S. National Archives, Microcopy 77, Roll 113). 

85 Pierron to Emperor Maximilian, November 22, 1866, 
Mexico, enclosed with Scarlett to Stanley, November 28, 1866, 
No. 34, Vera Cruz, PRO, FO, 50/397. Father Fischer showed 
Scarlett the original letter, convinced him of its authenticity, 
and allowed him to make a translation for his own records. 
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still aloft. What is more, the United States consul 
boarded the warship with freshly printed copies of the 
proclamation declaring Maximilian’s decision to delay 
abdication and to return to his capital.8” 

Thus, rather than set foot on the territory of “the 
enemies of the republic,” the special envoys moved 
northward along the coast to the port of Tampico, re- 
cently recaptured by Juarez. There, Campbell made his 
first attempt to contact Sebastian Lerdo de Tejada, re- 
publican Mexico’s foreign minister.® 

Their sudden arrival and departure from the port of 
Vera Cruz gave Bazaine no chance to make personal 
contact with them. They had been cordially welcomed 
by Admiral Cloué, commanding France’s naval units in 
port. A sealed letter, sent. by Bazaine inviting them 
to confer with him in Mexico City reached Vera Cruz 
only after their departure.*° 

Actually the Campbell-Sherman mission, in spite of 
its enormous potentialities, accomplished none of its 
goals. Judge Campbell became preoccupied with the 
illness of his daughter in Ohio and began to bombard 
Seward with excuses to evade the duty of visiting 
Juárez.” General Sherman, rather than stand idle at 
Brownsville, returned to military duty at New Orleans 
carrying the entire party with him.°? Thus the only 
really important result of the much-heralded voyage of 
the Susquehanna was the part it played in inducing 
Maximilian to delay his abdication and return to his 
capital. In addition, because of information leakages, 
the French proposals to Campbell came to the attention 
of the emperor and his friends in a distorted and in- 
accurate form. Consequently, Maximilian publicly ac- 
cused the French of plotting to partition Mexico with 
the United States.%* In return the French undertook, 
for the first time, to attack the imperial Mexican gov- 
ernment in the public press. On November 30, the 
French legation published an official communiqué in the 
French newspaper, Estafette. It condemned the Council 
of State, meeting at Orizaba, for having dared to accuse 
the French of plotting to destroy the monarchy. “This 
latter supposition may appear strange emitted as it is 

86 Campbell to Seward, December 1, 1866, No. 4, U. S. S. 
Susquehanna off Vera Cruz, U. S. National Archives, Micro- 
copy 97, Roll 31. 

87 Enclosures in Campbell to Seward, December 1, 1866, No. 
5, off Vera Cruz, ibid. 

-88 Campbell to Lerdo, December 5, 9, 1866, enclosed in Camp- 
bell to Seward, No. 6, Brownsville, Texas, ibid. 

89 U. S. Consul M. D. S. Lane to Campbell, December 15, 
1866, Vera Cruz, enclosed with Campbell to Seward, December 
24, 1866, No. 7, New Orleans, tbid. 

90 It was forwarded to them (zbid.; Dano to Moustier, Decem- 
ber 10, 1866, Mexico, Diaz, 1967: 4: p. 446). 

91 Campbell to Seward, December 24, 1866, January 2, 1867, 
telegrams, New Orleans, U. S. National Archives, Microcopy 
A i 31; same to same, January 2, 1867, No. 9, New Orleans, 
ibid. 

92 Campbell to Seward, December 24, 1866, telegram, New 
Orleans, ibid. 

93 Diario del Imperio, November 30, 1866, enclosed in Middle- 
ton to Stanley, December 8, 1866, No. 7, Mexico, PRO, FO, 
50/397. 
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from the sittings of a council which finds a secure op- 
portunity to deliberate thanks only to the protection of 
French bayonets.” 

The legation’s communiqué went on to blame the 
crisis exclusively on the emperor’s sudden departure 
from his capital, without notice to anyone. It ended 
ominously : 

. In the presence of the attitude taken by the imperial 
Mexican government . . . they [the triumvirate] do not 
want to take any part in... manoeuvres which could only 
have the effect of reviving hatreds and reanimating that 
civil war which they would have wanted to extinguish; 
they will henceforth occupy themselves only with the 
rigorous execution of their instruction,—to disengage the 
responsibility of their government in the most complete 
manner ... and preparing, as soon as possible, for the 
complete departure of the Expeditionary Corps.% 


On December 8, the Estafette published an editorial 
urging an end to the empire, risking legal prosecution 
as it did so.’ 

Suddenly, as though to put an end to the widening 
rift between himself and his erstwhile allies, the em- 
peror began his return to Mexico City on December 10. 
On the thirteenth he reached the hacienda of Xonota 
near Puebla where he remained for almost two weeks.°* 
Just before Christmas he moved to the episcopal palace 
in Puebla proper.’ 

The French triumvirate, which until that time had 
done nothing to introduce Castelnau to the emperor, 
now determined to complete that formality. On the 
twentieth, Dano and Castelnau presented themselves at 
Puebla. Their purpose, pronounced clearly and re- 
peatedly was to persuade the emperor to abdicate. Maxi- 
milian met their arguments with obdurate resistance,*® 
and the French envoys returned to the capital on the 


twenty-fourth. 


Dano made it a point to inform the British chargé 
d’affaires that his mission to Puebla had not been to 
urge the emperor to abdicate. He claimed that he and 
Castelnau had merely gone to beg the emperor not to 
give over the lives and property of foreigners, as well as 
Mexicans, to men as unscrupulous as Generals Mira- 
mon and Marquez. 

Dano embroidered his little fairy tale with an alleged 
account of the emperor’s complaint that Scarlett had 
threatened him with the wrath of the British Foreign 


94 French legation official communiqué enclosed in ibid. The 
collective responsibility of Bazaine, Castelnau, and Dano for the 
communiqué was reaffirmed in a second Estafette notice of 
December 4, 1866 (ibid.). 

95T bid. 

96 Middleton to Stanley, December 28, 1866, No. 17, shid.; 
Lago to Beust, December 28, 1866, No. 23 B, Mexico, Min. d. 
Auss., Box 96. 

97 Middleton to Stanley, December 28, 1866, No. 17, Mexico, 
PRO, FO, 50/397. 

98 Dano to French minister in the United States, December 
22, 1866, Puebla, Prussia-Mex., Box 54, Vol I. That a copy of 
Dano’s note to his colleague in Washington should have been 
given to the Prussian minister to the United States is interest- 
ing. It marks the first French avowal to a European diplomat, 
of the frank wish that Emperor Maximilian should abdicate. 
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Office if he abdicated. The French diplomat’s account 
of his talk with the emperor also pretended that the 
emperor had been deeply offended at the menacing tone 
and improper language used by the departed British 
minister.°° 

Perceiving young Middleton’s shock at these extreme 
accusations against his former superior, Dano back- 
tracked by denying his own belief in the emperor’s 
charges against Scarlett. The French envoy told 
Middleton, “that the Emperor was the greatest liar he 
ever met with.” 1° 

Oddly enough, the French envoys in speaking to their 
Austrian colleague, Baron Lago, told him frankly that 
they had gone to Puebla to ask the emperor to abdi- 
cate. Obviously, Messieurs Dano and Castelnau had 
been candid with Lago because France and Austria had 
an identical interest in Maximilian’s immediate abdica- 
tion before his departure from Mexico. 

On January 3, the emperor departed Puebla and ar- 
rived on the fifth at a dairy farmhouse called “La Teja,” 
about a mile and half from Mexico City. Escorted by 
five hundred Austrian and Mexican cavalrymen, he was 
met at Ayotla by General Marquez with two hundred 
Mexican troopers.!" 

On the eve of his arrival, placards had been posted at 
Mexico City asking the inhabitants to remember that 
the emperor, grief stricken for the empress’s condition, 
wished to avoid public demonstrations. The sovereign’s 
grief was also given as a reason for his not entering the 
city.103 

La Teja, the dairy farm wherein the emperor had 
chosen to reside, was commodious enough to have once 
served as a Zouave barracks. Nevertheless, it was 
simple and unpretentious and could scarcely be used for 
diplomatic receptions. It was remarked that the farm 
was a mere hundred feet away from the palace of 
Chapultepec. The fact that Maximilian did not choose 
to live there was taken as one more evidence that he still 
planned immediate abdication.‘ 

The uncertainty of nightmare pervaded the atmo- 


99 Middleton to Stanley, December 27, 1866, No. 16, con- 
fidential, PRO, FO, 50/397. 

100 Middleton to Stanley, December 29, 1866, private ciphered, 
Mexico, ibid. At London, Scarlett was asked to comment on 
the accusations allegedly made against him by the emperor. 
Without actually calling Dano a liar, Scarlett made a good case 
for his own innocence (Hammond to Scarlett, February 7, 
1867, private, London, PRO, FO, 50/404; Scarlett to Stanley, 
February 9, 1867, private, London, PRO, FO, 50/405). 

101 Lago to Beust, December 28, 1866, No. 23 B, Mexico, 
Min. d. Auss., Box 96. 

102 Middleton to Stanley, January 5, 1867, No. 1, Mexico, 
PRO, FO, 50/405. The Austrian envoy described the escort as 
a regiment of Austrians plus Mexicans. He stated that Mar- 
quez led one thousand men (Lago to Beust, January 9, 1867, 
No. 1 A-C, Mexico, Min. d. Auss., Box 97). 

103 Proclamation by Mariano de Icaza, political prefect of 
Mexico City, January 3, 1867, enclosed in Middleton to Stanley, 
January 5, 1867, No. 1, Mexico, PRO, FO, 50/405. 

104 Lago to Beust, January 9, 1867, No. 1 A-C, Mexico, Min. 
d. Auss., Box 97. 
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sphere. The legation couriers of Austria, Italy, Prussia, 
Great Britain, and even France were ambushed and 
their sealed diplomatic correspondence stolen in broad 
daylight on the road to Vera Cruz. The French 
legation placed an advertisement in the press that French 
civilians who wished to leave with the army must reg- 
ister for that purpose, immediately.1°° The capital 
pulsed with vigorous life. Daily, new soldiers entered 
Mexico City headed for Vera Cruz from outposts which 
France had manned for four years. Like the spurt of 
blood from severed arteries, the soldiers marched 
briskly, carrying the life of the Mexican Empire with 
them. In their train came thousands of Mexican and 
French refugees, fearing the vengeance of the triumph- 
ant Liberals.1°* February 1, was announced to be the 
last day on which the French army would escort civil- 
ians to Vera Cruz. On January 15, General Armand 
Castagny led twelve hundred men into the capital after 
an epic march from the Pacific coast. After that date 
the only French troops in Mexico were concentrated in 
the provinces bordering the road to Vera Cruz.1% 

In late January, Juarista troops entered Cuernavaca, 
the emperor’s favorite resort, only forty miles from the 
capital.1°° 

On December 6, the emperor had released his Aus- 
trian and Belgian volunteers from their oaths to him 
and announced that they could return home. On 
January 11, 1867, the Mexican Foreign Ministry offici- 
ally informed the Austrian legation that Mexico would 
insist upon the fulfillment of the Austro-Mexican mili- 
tary treaty of October 19, 1864, and that the Austrian 
volunteers would not be released.1?° Nevertheless, the 
Austrian and Belgian legations continued to act as 
though the repatriation of their military compatriots 
was a matter taken for granted. The French under- 
took to carry their Austro-Belgian comrades to 
Europe."?? Only a minority of that palatine guard chose 
to remain in Emperor Maximilian’s service.** The 
empire’s resources melted away and it was as though 
the Mexican imperial government no longer spoke to 
the solitary prince at La Teja. 

Prince Hamlet had turned his back on Orizaba. In 
the shadow of Chapultepec he hesitated still. 


105 Lago to Beust, January 9, February 3, 1867, Nos. 1 A-C, 
and 5 A-B, Mexico, ibid. 

106 Fre Nouvelle, January 9, 1867. 

107 Middleton to Stanley, January 9, 1867, No. 5, Mexico, 
PRO, FO, 50/405. 

108 Same to same, January 29, 1867, No. 10, Mexico, tbid. 

109 Same to same, ibid. 

110 Pereda to Lago, January 11, 1867 enclosed in Lago to 
Beust, January 17, 1867, No. 3 C, Mexico, Min. d. Auss., Box 
97. 

111 Lago to Pereda, January 14, 1867, enclosed with ibid. 

112 French chief of staff to Hoorickx, January 21, 1867, Mex- 
ico, Rice, Belge, Roll 2; de Boninge to Rogier, March 7, 1867, 
telegram, ibid.; Kissel to Rogier, March 9, 1867, telegrams, 
ibid.; Rogier to Hoorickx, March 9, 1867, No. 20, Brussels, 
ibid. 
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XIV. THE LARES: MINISTRY 


Here I am at Vera Cruz at the end of my voyage. 
But what a shameful spectacle! 


here running well. 
array, cupidity, etc. . 
week ago. 


I have found things 
Hates, jealousy, dis- 


.. What upsets me the most is that Castelnau left a 
He was seriously ill... 


; he had to be carried on board. 


Furthermore his spirit was broken. He is very much missed. They knew 


that he was here to hasten the evacuation. .. . 


As a consequence, in the 


army, they feared that the evacuation might be delayed. My arrival re- 


stored some confidence. 


Six thousand men have already left. . . 


. You 


have no idea how they complain, in all quarters, of Marshal Bazaine. ... 
He has made everything lack here, and is the principal cause of our 


Mexican check. You know that I always thought so. 


I fear that the 


Emperor will pay dearly for his firm loyalty to him. How he is served 


here, that poor Emperor ! 


Admiral, Baron de la Ronciére le Noury! 


For the Conservative party in Mexico, there was 
some reason to hope that the situation might still be 
saved. Members of the cabinet, which had become a 
junta, now that the emperor no longer took an active 
part, were not entirely guilty of deliberate misrepre- 
sentation when they spoke of the empire as a viable 
future reality. Don Teodosio Lares, Generals Leonardo 
Marquez, and Miguel Miramon, as well as Father 
Augustin Fischer represented a clericalist and con- 
servative position which had been often triumphant 
during the more than a half-century of Mexican repub- 
lican history. For them, the survival of the empire 
signified the transformation of an imperial Austrian 
prince into a Mexican party chief. Sheltered behind 
the prestige of a throne, the Conservatives might prosper 
even more than they had when led by presidents. Con- 
sequently, while the emperor sought the seclusion of 
La Teja, the Council of Ministers began the work of 
publicly committing the leaders of the country to a 
new imperial regime free of French interference. 

In early January, Teodosio Lares, as president of the 
Council of Ministers issued more than a hundred 
invitations to an Assembly of Notables to be held in 
the imperial palace at Mexico City on January 14.? 
Only about thirty-five accepted. These included, how- 
ever, all the ministers and counselors of state, Marshal 
Bazaine, Father Fischer, the archbishop of Mexico, the 
bishop of San Luis Potosi, General Leonardo Marquez, 
and court officials attached to the imperial household. 
These distinguished guests had expected to be received 
by the emperor in person,® but were instead welcomed 
by Lares. As president of the council, he presided at 
the meeting. The emperor remained at La Teja. 


1 Admiral, Baron de La Ronciére le Noury to his wife, Febru- 
ary 21, 1867, L’Hopital and Saint Blancard, 1929: 2: pp. 97-99. 

2 The Austrian envoy had heard that almost three hundred 
persons had been invited, but later corrected his erroneous re- 
port (Lago to Beust, January 17, 28, 1867, Nos. 3 B, 4 A-B, 
Mexico, Min. d. Auss., Box 97. 

3 Members of the diplomatic corps had apparently been told 
that the emperor would be present because the Austrian envoy 
had reported his presence as a fact in a dispatch sent to Vienna 
immediately after the event (Lago to Beust, January 17, 1867, 
No. 3 B, Mexico, tbid.). 


Lares opened the meeting by posing basic questions: 
“in the present position of the country, and in view ot 
the reports [about] to be presented by the Departments 
of War and Finance, ought the Imperial Government 
to, and can the Imperial Government undertake 


pacification ?” 


The minister of the interior had then read a list of the 
departments still faithful to the empire. Reports were 
presented from the Departments of War and Finance. 
The former claimed that the empire could count, im- 
mediately, upon an army of twenty-six thousand men.‘ 
The latter claimed that counting only upon the provinces 
loyal to the emperor, the government could anticipate 
an annual income of eleven million dollars. If the de- 
partments of San Luis, Zacatecas, and Jalisco were re- 
conquered, that income would rise to twenty-three 
millions. If all of Mexico someday accepted the em- 
pire, the government would enjoy an income of thirty- 
six million dollars. The undersecretary of finance 
claimed that as long as the government had an initial 
income of only eleven million dollars per annum, it 
would devote eight millions to the support of the mili- 
tary and the government could subsist, with economy, 
on the remaining three millions. No documents were 
presented in proof of these claims, nor was there any 
attempt made to differentiate between troops in various 
branches of the service. 

When the government had finished its introductory 
statements, Lares solemnly invited each person present 
to express his opinion of the essential question. Ex- 
traordinary freedom of expression was allowed, but 
careful minutes were kept and the opinion of each 
speaker noted.° 

Marshal Bazaine was offered the privilege of the 
first word. Bazaine spoke in French which was trans- 


4 Undersecretary of War Murphy had served as minister to 
Austria until he had refused to accept Ramirez’s orders on the 
renunciation crisis. He had returned to public office with the 
triumph of the Conservatives. 

5In commenting on the meeting, the British envoy remarked 
that usually in Mexico the open avowal of political opinion led 
to bloodshed (Middleton to Stanley, January 28, 1867, No. 9, 
Mexico, PRO, FO, 50/405). 
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lated by Lares. Announcing that he represented only 
the French army, not his government, the marshal was 
explicit and candid. He stated that the Mexican 
population had retained its republican manners and 
sentiments, for the most part. Bazaine referred to the 
fact that at one point in the war he had commanded 
forty thousand French and twenty thousand Mexican 
troops and had enjoyed the disposal of all the necessary 
resources, yet had failed to crush the republicans. 
Bazaine solemnly proposed that the emperor should 
abdicate and depart since there was no possibility for 
the survival of the empire. 

In statements which must have required considerable 
courage, two Mexicans strongly supported the French- 
man’s call for the emperor’s departure. One was by 
Bonifacio Gutierrez, a counsellor of state and a member 
of the British Claims Commission. The other was by 
Luis Robles Pezuela, who had served as imperial com- 
missioner at Guanajuato and Cordero and who had 
once served in a Liberal cabinet, earlier in the empire’s 
life, as minister of public works.® 

Several persons present delivered allocutions which 
were masterpieces of evasion. In the end, there were 
only six clearcut votes for abdication. Five evaded 
the issue neatly. Twenty-four went clearly on record 
favoring the empire. 

The two prelates, whose words had been eagerly 
awaited, were most prominent for the neatness of their 
evasions. Monsignor Labastida, Archbishop of Mexico, 
had been locked in struggle with the emperor almost 
since his arrival in the country. His statement con- 
sisted of an acknowledgment of having heard the reports 
of the Departments of War, Finance, and the Interior. 
He said that since he was incompetent to evaluate 
military and financial questions, he would trust the 
veracity of the responsible ministers. Labastida closed 
by claiming that the letter of invitation had not in- 
formed him that political questions would be discussed, 
so he desisted from discussing the matter of abdica- 
tion. Perhaps Archbishop Labastida cast his real vote 
when he left the country a few weeks later to take up 
residence in Europe.’ 

The bishop of San Luis Potosi was a bit more forth- 
right but also managed to straddle the fence. He 
stated that he had always been foreign to politics and 


6 Same to same, ibid. Robles later conditioned his statement 
by saying that the emperor might stay and fight if the state- 
ments by the War and Finance Departments were proven to be 
true (Minutes of the Council of Ministers signed by all present, 
January 14, 1867, Palace of Mexico, HHUSA-Maxim., Box 
130). 

7 Dano to Moustier, January 9, 1867, Mexico, Diaz, 1967: 4: 
p. 465; Middleton to Stanley, April 29, 1867, No. 44 confiden- 
tial, Mexico, PRO, FO, 50/406. The vagueness of some of the 
statements made it possible for Bazaine, in his account of the 
meeting, to state that only eighteen votes were cast for the em- 
pire, eight for abdication, nine abstentions, and the remainder 
silent. By the marshal’s calculations, the empire was saved by 
one vote (Dabbs, 1963: p. 208). 
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that he did not understand economics. He added 
that he and the Mexican people wanted only order and 
peace. The bishop did admit, however, that, if the 
country faced war with the United States, he would 
support the empire. He voted conditionally against 
abdication. The bishop took care, however, to placate 
the republicans. When Undersecretary of War Mur- 
phy described the Juaristas as “robbers,” the bishop 
took the occasion to say that he knew republican chiefs 
who were “most honorable” and “universally esteemed” 
men. 

Of course, at the opposite extreme, the emperor’s 
defenders gave vent to immoderate language. Alejandro 
Arango y Escandon, a counselor of state, lashed out 
at Marshal Bazaine, charging that the French com- 
mander “would leave his honor behind him in this 
country.” 8 Arango y Escandon also dwelt upon his 
fear that the United States would annex Mexican 
territory if Juarez triumphed. 

Predictably, of course, Marquez claimed that, al- 
though the military situation was grave, it was not 
desperate or even alarming. Marquez was supported 
by the entire cabinet when he claimed that the empire 
had more than enough resources and could continue 
the war with vigor. 

Inspired by General Marquez’s oratory, the min- 
ister of public instruction, Manuel Garcia Aguirre, 
offered some ominous-sounding comments. He stated 
that, if soldiers were lacking, forced recruitment could 
obtain more and, if money were scarce, it could be 
seized wherever it was to be found.® Father Fischer 
said very little, contenting himself with the remark that 
he agreed with José Maria de Lacunza, who had just 
voted for the continuance of the empire. At the ex- 
treme right wing, Counsellor of State Estevan Villalva 
stated that the empire must continue and that he was 
entirely opposed to convening a congress to determine 
public opinion. 

Lares closed the meeting at 5:30 in the afternoon by 
casting his own vote for the continued life of the empire. 
He said that the empire was the only guarantor of Mexi- 
can freedom from the United States. He averred that 
the Juarista revolution was not an expression of the 
national will and that the resources described by the 
undersecretaries of war and finance were sufficient to 
preserve the empire.’° 


8 Lago to Beust, January 17, 1867, No. 3 B, Mexico, Min. d. 
Auss., Box 97; Magnus to Bismarck, January 29, 1867, No. 4, 
Mexico, Prussia-Mex., Box 54, Volume 1. 

9 Garcia Aguirre’s remarks were remembered in the European 
community long after he said them. Since they were immedi- 
ately carried out, he bore a large part of the blame for public 
mistrust of the government’s respect for due process of law 
(Middleton to Stanley, Nos. 9, and 32, January 28, April 6, 
1867, Mexico, PRO, FO, 50/405, 50/406). 

10 The greater part of the narrative description of the meeting 
is based on Minutes of the Council of Ministers, January 14, 
1867, Mexico, HHUSA-Maxim., Box 130. A few comments 
allegedly made by speakers, but not contained in the minutes 
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Two days after the meeting of the Council of Min- 
isters, about eighty of the wealthiest native capitalists 
were summoned to the Ministry of Finance. Only 
about fifty actually presented themselves there. Under- 
secretary of Finance Mariano Campos addressed the 
group, assuring them that the government would shortly 
be self supporting. He added, however, that emer- 
gency funds would be needed until taxes repaired the 
deficiency. Campos thereupon informed his unhappy 
audience that they were collectively responsible for a 
forced loan of one million, six hundred thousand dollars 
divided into quotas according to their reputed means. 
The British chargé d’affaires reported from personal 
observation, that many of the native Mexican business- 
men, faced with such a threat, closed their businesses and 
went into hiding. A few, openly defiant, were jailed. 
Most consented to pay partial installments upon their 
quotas. Very little money was raised, but the con- 
fidence of the business community was badly shaken. 
Foreigners had not been touched by this first forced 
loan actually levied directly by an imperial cabinet min- 
ister. The writing was clear upon the wall, however." 

Two days after the momentous meeting of the 
Notables at which the Conservative majority had urged 
the emperor to retain his powers, Father Fischer re- 
ceived a curious note from his sovereign. Maximilian 
chose to write in English, though it is not clear exactly 
why. Fischer sent copies of the note to selected foreign 
diplomats primarily, it may by supposed, in order to 
apprise Europe of the emperor’s abandonment of all 
plans for immediate abdication. The note stated: 


My dear Fischer 


I received last night the extracts from the American 
press with the observations which you made upon the views 
entertained in America. 

You are perfectly right in calling these utterly false, but 
the want of good and sound judgement in that quarter of 
the world (the same happens in Europe) must not be 
allowed to bear any influence on the line of conduct and 
policy which I hold my duty to pursue. I will not waver, 
come what may, in the course which I traced out for my- 
self in Orizaba. I will not deliver Mexico into the hands 
of the French}? as they pretend, nor will I be an obstacle to 
the pacification of Mexico, if that can be obtained by my 
departure: so that we must clinge [sic] to the idea of a 
Congress, which must be assembled during the coming 
Spring, based upon the most liberal principles and with 
entire liberty of acting as a majority may choose. 

I am perfectly aware that some look upon this idea as 
useless, others think that I will never carry it out, but must 
neither mind the one nor the other, but pursue our course 
with energy, and above all with a proper sense of the duty 
to God and to our country. 


are taken from the following diplomatic dispatches (Lago to 
Beust, January 17, 28, Nos. 3, B and 4 A-B, Mexico, Min. d. 
Auss., Box 97; Middleton to Stanley, January 28, 1867, No. 9, 
PRO, FO, 50/405; Magnus to Bismarck, January 29, 1867, No. 
4, Mexico, Prussia-Mex., Box 54, Volume 1). 

11 Middleton to Stanley, January 28, 1867, No. 9, Mexico, 
PRO, FO, 50/405. 

12 Maximilian underlined the italicized passage. 
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I have no other ambition to satisfy: if the Congress 
desires that I should continue, I will do so; if it adopts 
any other form of Government, none will submit more 
cheerfully to the decision than myself. 

I wish you to send me the papers relating to the session 
of the meeting of the Council held yesterday,!? and shall 
expect you this evening to transact some business which is 
pending. 

In the mean time I remain 

Yours affectionately, 
Maximilian# 

Concurrently with its efforts to commit wide seg- 
ments of Mexican leadership to the empire, the Con- 
servative junta bent desperate effort to win European 
diplomatic support as well. Shortly after the emperor’s 
establishment at La Teja, Father Fischer solicited and 
obtained an interview with British Chargé d’Affaires 
Middleton. Fischer was apparently convinced that 
Peter Campbell Scarlett, the recently departed British 
minister, had been acting under orders from London 
when he had taken such an active part, at Orizaba, in 
persuading the emperor to retain his throne and return 
to his capital. Scarlett had urged Maximilian to seek 
the advice of his government and the foreign envoys 
before settling upon abdication.> It is not surprising 
that Fischer should have been incredulous that Scarlett 
had allowed himself such freedom without orders from 
the British foreign secretary. Apparently hoping to 
induce London to offer open support, Fischer shocked 
young Middleton by asking him to be prepared for a 
secret conference with the emperor during which his 
advice on future policy would be sought. The melo- 
dramatic character of the proposal was heightened when 
Fischer suggested that Middleton and the emperor might 
meet clandestinely, as though by chance, during an 
early morning horseback ride in the fields near La Teja. 

Fischer did not choose to take Middleton seriously 
when he expressed reluctance to intervene in Mexican 
domestic affairs. The British envoy repeatedly, but 
vainly, reminded his priestly interlocutor that Lord 
John Russell, Lord Clarendon, and Lord Stanley had 
each insisted upon British abstention from intervention 
in the policies of the empire. 

Fischer persisted in stating that the emperor would 
seek only the “private opinion” of the British envoy. 
Middleton, however, was perfectly aware that Emperor 
Maximilian would place no value upon the personal 
views of a very junior, young chargé d’affaires unless 
he believed that they reflected the policy of his govern- 
ment. | 

During this entire first interview between Father 
Fischer and Middleton, the diplomat had exhausted 


13 Presumably this refers to a meeting of the Council of State 
of the fifteenth which formalized the decisions of the Notables 
on the day before. 

14 Maximilian to Fischer, January 16, 1867, Teja, contained 
in Magnus to Bismarck, January 29, 1867, No. 4, Mexico, 
Prussia-Mex., Box 54, Volume 1. 

15 Scarlett to Stanley, November 5, 1866, No. 29 confidential, 
Orizaba, PRO, FO, 50/397. 
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every argument to convince the emperor’s secretary 
that his advice was worthless and that he was not 
authorized to serve as a private counselor to a foreign 
sovereign. Nevertheless, when Fischer took his leave, 
Middleton was still gripped by anxiety lest the emperor 
insist upon asking his advice. Consequently, he sent 
the legation courier, Martin Scott to invite Fischer to 
a second interview. After a delay of several days, 
Fischer once again called on Middleton for another con- 
fidential talk. Only then did Fischer promise the 
British envoy that he would not be placed in a com- 
promising position. Fischer did obtain Middleton’s 
assurance that he would consent to give his “private 
opinion” if all the other members of the diplomatic 
corps at Mexico agreed to do likewise.*® 

At Fischer’s suggestion, the imperial government 
quickly followed that course of action. Beginning on 
January 12, a series of personal notes were sent to each 
foreign chief of mission accredited to the empire. The 
notes were signed by Lares, president of the Council 
of Ministers, not by Pereda, acting foreign minister. 
The notes merely referred to a request for an interview 
at which Lares could speak to the addressee “on a matter 
of grave importance.” The time, date, and place of 
meeting were left up to the individual diplomat.** 

The first envoy to receive and to accept Lares’s 
mysterious invitation was the dean of the diplomatic 
corps, the Marquis de la Ribera. The Spanish minister 
had his interview with Lares on January 14, shortly 
before the opening of the momentous meeting of the 
Assembly of Notables. He was followed on the next 
day by Baron Lago, Austrian chargé d’affaires, by 
French Minister Dano, and by Prussian Minister- 
Resident Baron Magnus. On the sixteenth, Lares met 
Belgian Chargé d’Affaires Hoorickx, followed on the 
next day by Britain’s Middleton. The interviews were 
concluded on the eighteenth by the Marquis de Curto- 
passi, Italian chargé d’affaires.*® 

Inasmuch as the conferences were spread over a 
period of five days, it was relatively easy for the little 
diplomatic corps at Mexico to compare notes and to 
-prepare their answers to Lares’s queries ahead of time. 
As Lares had worded his invitation to each man in 
identical language, it was immediately apparent that 
his solicitation of their private opinions was an attempt 
to invoke positive European support for the empire.*° 

Although there may have been variations in procedure 


16 Middleton to Stanley, January 18, 1867, No. 8 confidential, 
Mexico, PRO, FO, 50/405. After discreet inquiries Middleton 
was certain that he had been the only diplomat approached by 
Fischer with such a proposal (1bid.). 

17 Lares’s circular notes, January 12, 13, 1867, enclosed in 
ibid.; Lago to Beust, January 17, 1867, No. 3 B, Mexico, Min. 
d. Auss., Box 97; Magnus to Bismarck, January 29, 1867, No. 
4, Mexico, Prussia-Mex., Box 54, Volume 1. 

18 Procès-verbal of the diplomatic corps submitted to Em- 
peror Maximilian, January 20, 1867, HHUSA-Maxim., Box 134. 

19 Middleton to Stanley, January 18, 1867, No. 8 confidential, 
PRO, FO, 50/405. 
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for the interviews, generally speaking they were uni- 
formly conducted. Upon arrival at the place agreed 
upon, the envoy was introduced formally to Lares by 
Acting Foreign Minister Pereda. Almost immediately 
Pereda departed, leaving the two men alone. No sec- 
retary was present, although Lares promptly dictated 
his recollection of the conversation to a secretary as. 
soon as his foreign guest had departed. 

Lares opened each interview by assuring his visitor 
that he solicited his opinion “not as a foreign diplomat, 
but as a private person.” °° He then went on to ask 
each envoy two questions: (1) in the empire’s extremely 
critical circumstances, should the emperor withdraw, or 
remain chief of state? (2) what ought to be done to 
prevent anarchy if the emperor should decide to 
withdraw ? 

Lares then offered each envoy the same basic in- 
formation which had been given to the Assembly of 
Notables on the fourteenth, namely that the empire 
could count upon twenty-five thousand troops, count- 
ing the rural guards, the infantry, the irregular cavalry, 
the gendarmerie, and the police. He added that the 
empire could count upon an immediate annual income 
of eleven million dollars.” The diplomats were in- 
formed, as the Assembly of Notables had been, that 
the army could subsist with eight millions from that 
sum while three millions would support the ordinary 
expenses of civil government. In some of his inter- 
views Lares also profited from the occasion to disparage 
the quality of the republican generals, to praise the 
emperor’s officers and to offer examples of the empire’s 
popularity among the peasantry. In some cases, he did 
admit that forced loans might have to be imposed on 
foreigners, but that repayment of the donors was 
assured as soon as the empire was secure.” 

Spanish Minister Ribera, who had the misfortune to 
be interviewed first, had no warning of the nature of the 
questions to be asked. Consequently, he was some- 
what more direct than a neutral diplomat might have 
wished to be. Ribera stated his frank opinion that 
twenty-five thousand troops were inadequate to win 
the war. He added that the great landowners and 
other substantial taxpayers had lost confidence in the 
empire. Lacking men and money, Emperor Maxi- 
milian’s only chance lay in winning European support, 
a process admittedly requiring slow and delicate negotia- 
tion. Rather than surrender the country to anarchy, 
which Ribera believed would follow sudden abdication, 
the Spanish minister urged Lares to advise the em- 


20 Lago to Beust, January 17, 1867, No. 3 B, Mexico, Min. d. 
Auss., Box 97. 

21 The terms dollar and piaster were used interchangeably. 

22 Lago to Beust, January 17, 1867, No. 3 B, Mexico, Min. 
d.. Auss., Box 97; procés-verbal submitted to the emperor, 
January 20, 1867, HHUSA-Maxim., Box 134; Middleton to 
Stanley, January 18, 1867, No. 8 confidential, Mexico, PRO, FO, 
50/405; Magnus to Bismarck, January 29, 1867, No. 4, Mexico, 
Prussia-Mex., Box 54, Volume 1. 
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peror to: (1) summon the diplomatic corps to Chapul- 
tepec, explain the situation to them, and solicit their 
joint mediation to win the recognition of the United 
States; (2) explain the situation to the army and 
establish defensible military lines assuring a chance to 
pursue an offensive ultimately; (3) Exert every effort 
to win popular support outside the large cities while 
awaiting the reaction of Europe to the request for joint 
mediation.”8 

Baron Lago, the Austrian chargé d’affaires, whose 
interview followed that of Ribera, was also fairly ex- 
plicit. Lago began by questioning the figures cited by 
Lares on the size of imperial Mexico’s army and trea- 
sury. The Austrian dismissed the army as composed 
mostly of undisciplined Indians. He expressed his 
_ doubt openly that Mexico could count on an income of 
eleven million piasters when the empire controlled only 
a quarter of Mexico’s territory. When, however, Lares 
insisted upon the validity of his statistics, Lago dropped 
the argument and took refuge in a lack of authorization 
to discuss Mexico’s internal affairs. The Austrian 
envoy then set forth two conditions which he described 
as essential to the emperor’s capacity to keep his throne: 
(1) the Mexican army must be capable of holding the 
road from the capital to Vera Cruz, including the towns 
of Rio Frio, Puebla, and Orizaba, in order that the em- 
peror could, if necessary, withdraw to the coast without 
risk of capture or indignity; (2) imperial Mexico must 
be assured that the United States would not invade its 
territory after the evacuation of the French. 

Lago confided to Lares that the United States consul 
general, Marcus Otterbourg, had told him that the 
Washington cabinet had placed five thousand troops at 
the orders of Campbell and Sherman during their mis- 
sion to Juarez. He adduced from that fact, the con- 
clusion that a United States invasion was likely. He 
strongly implied that it would be best for the partisans 
of the empire if the emperor abdicated while the French 
were still in Mexico and in a position to negotiate an 
amnesty agreement with the triumphant republicans 
through the United States. Lago closed by informing 
the Mexican minister-president that Emperor Maximi- 
lian could withdraw honorably while the French were 
still in Mexico, but that he would dishonor himself and 
sacrifice his followers if he fled in the face of aggression 
from the United States once the French had gone.” 

French Minister Alphonse Dano, whose interview 
occurred on the same day as that of his Austrian col- 
league, gave predictable replies. He urged immediate 
abdication and surrender of power to the French army 
in order to ensure the best possible settlement with the 


enemies of the empire. Dano also chose the occasion to- 


castigate Mexico for having failed to carry out, in good 


23 Procés-verbal submitted to the emperor, January 20, 1867, 
HHUSA-Maxim., Box 134. 

24 Ibid.; Lago to Beust, January 17, 1867, No. 3 B, Mexico, 
Min. d. Auss., Box 97. 
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faith, the customs convention of July 30, 1866. The 
French envoy alleged that Marshal Bazaine was no 
longer responsible for anything but the security of his 
own army.” 

Baron Anton Magnus, Prussia’s minister-resident, 
whose interview followed that of Dano, straddled the 
fence neatly. He avowed his support for the empire in 
both his personal and official capacity. Magnus claimed 
to believe that none of the emperor’s republican op- 
ponents were in a better position to assume respon- 
sibility for Mexico’s obligations. The Prussian envoy 
then simplified the entire issue by stating that, if the 
army could control the road to the sea, the empire 
might yet survive. If, however, it could not, the em- 
peror ought to withdraw in a dignified manner. He de- 
clined to offer suggestions concerning the avoidance of 
anarchy if the emperor departed.?° 

The Belgian chargé d’affaires, Hoorickx, was the 
least willing to involve himself in so dangerous a con- 
versation. He simply declined to offer any opinion, 
stating that the emperor was better informed and re- 
quired no advice from him.” 

Mr. Middleton, who had the original painful con- 
versations with Father Fischer, answered Lares in the 
same vein. He stated that, although Great Britain 
desired the prosperity and happiness of Mexico and its 
emperor, he could not undertake to discuss the 
country’s politics.”® : 

The Italian charge d’affaires, Francesco Curtopassi, 
had the easiest task of any of his colleagues. As the 
last of the envoys to be interviewed, he was enabled to 
prepare his answers carefully. Having had a chance to 
learn the attitudes of most of his colleagues in a meeting 
held at the home of the Spanish minister,?® Curtopassi 
contrived to be evasive but courteous and sympathetic. 
Echoing Middleton’s language, he expressed his personal 
devotion to the empire and its prosperity. He also 
assured Lares that the Italian government supported the 
empire. He declined to answer the specific questions 
set before him, however, alleging his ignorance of the 
direction of the Mexican ministry, the state of the 
country’s tax resources, and other intangibles.*° 

Thus Lares and Father Fischer finished their labors 
to commit friends to the empire with only limited suc- 
cess. It is true that the Assembly of Notables had pro- 
duced a vote of confidence for Emperor Maximilian, but 
its membership represented a minority even of the 
hand-picked list of men on the original invitation list. 

25 Procés-verbal submitted to the emperor, January 20, 1867, 
HHUSA-Maxim., Box 134. 

26[bid.; Magnus to Bismarck, January 29, 1867, No. 4, Mex- 
ico, Prussia-Mex., Box 54, Volume 1. 

27 Procès-verbal submitted to the emperor, January 20, 1867, 
HHUSA-Maxim., Box 134. 

28 Ibid.; Middleton to Stanley, January 18, 1867, No. 8 con- 
fidential, Mexico, PRO, FO, 50/405. 

-29 Tbid, 


30 [bid.; Procès-verbal submitted to the emperor, January 
20, 1867, HHUSA-Maxim., Box 134. 
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The results with the diplomats were even less satis- 
factory. None of the foreign envoys had committed him- 
self or his country to the Mexican monarchy. Even 
the Spanish minister, who had come closest to offering 
some encouragement to Lares, confided his personal 
view to the British, Belgian, and Italian envoys that the 
empire lacked the resources to survive.’ 

Nevertheless, the confidential conferences between 
Lares and the diplomats remained secret. The conse- 
quences of the meeting of the Assembly of Notables, 
however, became common gossip immediately. Thus, in 
a sense, the empire received a new lease on life. Several 
dramatic events signalized that revival. 

On the morrow of the end of the conferences between 
Lares and the diplomatic corps, Thomas Murphy was 
named minister of foreign affairs ad interim, though 
Pereda was retained as undersecretary at the ministry. 
Murphy, perhaps the most experienced diplomat in the 
service of the empire, had come a long way since his 
break with the Liberal Foreign Minister Ramirez dur- 
ing the renunciation crisis in 1865. His nomination as 
foreign minister was a personal vindication for him and 
a clear harbinger of the total triumph of the Conserva- 
tive party. 

On the twentieth, the emperor quietly moved from 
La Teja to the national palace in the capital. Maximi- 
lian remained in seclusion, but his return to the seat of 
his government was taken to be an evidence of his will 
to retain power.** 

Inasmuch as the French had recently indicated their 
indifference to the fate of the empire and their single- 
minded preoccupation with the security of their own 
troops during their evacuation of Mexico, the Mexican 
junta determined to precipitate an open break with 
Bazaine. | 

The Conservative junta deeply resented the fact that 
Bazaine was in direct negotiations with Juaristas.** 
They suspected, but could not prove that Bazaine and 
the Juarista generals had promised not to molest one 
another during the evacuation.*° 

Thus on January 25, Teodosio Lares wrote a severe 
letter to Bazaine accusing him of collusion with the 
enemy. The minister-president went so far as to sug- 


31 Middleton to Stanley, January 18, 1867, No. 8 confidential, 
Mexico, PRO, FO, 50/405. 

32 Same to same, January 18, 1867, Nos. 7 and 8, Mexico, 
ibid. 

33 It was widely noted that Maximilian was selling the im- 
perial carriages in order to raise money (same to same, January 
28, 1867, No. 9, Mexico, ibid.). 

34 Even the diplomatic corps was familiar with the names and 
identity of republican agents sent to negotiate at Mexico City 
(Lago to Beust, January 28, 1867, No. 4 A-B, Mexico, Min. d. 
Auss., Box 97). 

35 As a matter of fact, by mid-January Bazaine had an agree- 
ment with republican generals Riva Palacio and Porfirio Diaz 
that the French would not be molested. He promised not to 
attack republican troops who kept a distance of two days’ march 
from his troops (Dabbs, 1963: pp. 209-211). 
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gest that the French would not even fight if attacked. 
Bazaine reacted in fury. The marshal did not reply to 
Lares, but wrote directly to the emperor stating that 
thenceforth neither he nor his officers would hold any 
communication with Lares or the Council of State. 
Bazaine softened the tone of his note a little by assuring 
the emperor that he was at his orders until the last 
moment of his stay in Mexico.*® 

Father Fischer replied immediately upon receipt of 
Bazaine’s letter to the sovereign. He stated: 


His Majesty the Emperor orders me to return the en- 
closed letter to Your Excellency, at this moment, being un- 
able to permit you to speak of His Ministers in the terms 
found therein. Unless Your Excellency judges it opportune 
to offer satisfaction, His Majesty orders me to inform 
Your Excellency that in consideration of those terms, He 
does not want to have any direct relation with Your 
Excellency in the future.*? 


Bazaine countered by issuing a manifesto addressed to 
the Mexican people which he published in the French 
language press of the capital. It was designed to con- 
ciliate the Mexicans while repudiating all French re- 
sponsibility for their government. 


Mexicans 


In a few days the French troops will leave Mexico. 

During the four years which they have passed in your 
beautiful capital, they have felicitated themselves on the 
sympathetic relations established between them and the 
population. 

It is thus in the name of the French Army which he 
commands, as well as the sense of his personal impressions 
that the Marshal of France, commander in chief, takes 
leave of you. 

Thus I address to you the common wish which we have 
formed, for the happiness of the chivalrous Mexican nation. 

All of our efforts were intended to establish internal 
peace. Be assured, and I wish to declare it at the moment 
of leaving you, that our mission has never had any other 
object, and that it never entered the intentions of France to 
impose any form of government whatsoever, upon you, 
contrary to your wishes.?® 


True to his word, Bazaine gave precedence in evacua- 
tion to the Belgian and Austrian troops under his com- 
mand. French transports embarked the Belgians from 
Vera Cruz on January 20.5 and the Austrians on the 
next day.*° 


36 Bazaine to Maximilian, January 28, 1867, enclosed in Mag- 
nus to Bismarck, January 29, 1867, No. 4, Mexico, Prussia- 
Mex., Box 54, Volume 1. 

37 Father Fischer took care not to return the letter until he 
had made copies of the original, and his reply, for distribution 
to selected foreign envoys (Fischer to Bazaine, January 28, 
1867, enclosed in ibid.). 

38 Bazaine to the Mexican people, February 3, 1867, Ere 
Nouvelle, enclosed in Middleton to Stanley, February 10, 1867, 
No. 15, Mexico, PRO, FO, 50/405. A slightly variant transla- 
tion is given in Dabbs, 1963: p. 213. 

39 French chief of staff to Hoorickx, January 21, 1867, Mex- 
ico, Rice, Belge, Roll 2. The Belgians were carried entirely at 
French expense to Antwerp (Kissel to Rogier, March 9, 1867, 
telegrams, ibid.). | 

40 Dabbs, 1963: p. 215. The Austrians were less fortunate 
since their pay was in arrears and the French transports did 
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On a less noble level, however, Bazaine pursued his 
vendetta against the Mexican junta to the very end. On 
January 22 he had issued an order requiring all French 
troops who wished to continue their service in Mexico, 
as individuals, to obtain prior permission from the 
French legation, on pain of loss of citizenship. The 
order was then rephrased in such a way that it seemed 
to prohibit any European, in the French service, from 
remaining in Mexico without permission from the 
French legation. The revised order was sent as a cir- 
cular to all legations in Mexico and to the Mexican 
minister of war. Mexican Foreign Minister Murphy 
said nothing to Bazaine, but sent a strongly worded 
protest to Dano, rebuking the French for interference in 
the internal affairs of the Mexican Empire.*? At the 
same time, the official and semi-official press carried 
the text of a letter from Maximilian to the minister of 
public works urging him to assign land grants and to 
assist the colonization of any foreigner who did not leave 
Mexico with the French army.*? An order of the day 


not carry all of them to an Austrian port. General Castelnau 
assured Baron Lago before his own departure from Mexico that 
he would do what he could to obtain reimbursement for the 
railroad fare of the Austrian veterans (Lago to Beust, February 
3, 1867, No. 5 A-B, Mexico, Min. d. Auss., Box 97). Lago 
reported that Emperor Maximilian had a secret bank account in 
Europe containing $800,000 which could be used to reimburse 
the veterans and the Austrian government (Lago to Beust, 
February 26, 1867, No. 7 C ciphered, Mexico, ibid.). 

41 Murphy to Dano, January 31, 1867, Mexico, HHUSA- 
Maxim., Box 134. 

42 Maximilian to minister of public works, January 26, 1867, 
Diario del Imperio, January 26, 1867. 
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was also issued to the Mexican army, simultaneously, 
urging all ranks to show special kindness and apprecia- 
tion to foreigners who chose to remain in Mexico.‘ 

At reveille on February 5, the tricolor was raised be- 
fore French headquarters in Mexico City for the last 
time. Bazaine and his staff then led the march out of 
the capital, Emperor Maximilian and Mexican official- 
dom remained discreetly out of sight. Bazaine halted 
five kilometers from the city gates and sent one last 
invitation to the emperor to accept this final opportunity 
to depart under French protection. The emperor re- 
fused to receive Bazaine’s messenger or to read his 
letter. On the next day, Marshall Bazaine resumed his 
journey to the sea. On March 12, the last elements of 
the French imperial army had left Mexico. The dis- 
engagement was completed efficiently. At last the Em- 
peror of Mexico was alone with his Mexicans.** 


43 Imperial order of the day, January 26, 1867, ibid. The best 
estimate of the number of Austrians who remained in Mexican 
service is about 350. An undeterminate but much larger force 
of French volunteers stayed in Mexico. Only a miniscule 
Belgian force volunteered to remain (Middleton to Stanley, 
January 29, 1867, No. 10, Mexico, PRO, FO, 50/405). 

44 Dabbs, 1963: pp. 214-216. For some interesting details on 
the role of the French navy and the Foreign Legion in the 
Mexican venture see Jean and Raoul Brunon, 1967: pp. 127-135. 
Even the unfortunate Egyptians who had been an integral part 
of the French army for almost four years were safely re- 
patriated. They were honored with a special review by 
Napoleon on May 9, 1867 (Turkish ambassador to France 
Djemil Pasha to Turkish Foreign Minister Fuad Pasha, May 
17, 1867, No. 3836/291, Paris, Turkey F. M.; Fuad Pasha to 
rice Pasha, June 12, 1867, No. 19406 X 235, Constantinople, 
ibid.). 
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[The] Empire was virtually at an end upon the Emperor’s retreating 
to Orizaba for as was easy to perceive he could only return as the instru- 
ment of Marquez with whom to work out his villainous designs; the rob- 
beries of the latter and his companions are so shameless that the Liberals 
would now be welcomed by everybody as deliverers.? 


British Chargé d’Affaires R. T. C. Middleton 


On February 13, at seven in the morning, Emperor 
Maximilian departed the city of Mexico for the last time. 
He was accompanied by Generals Leonardo Marquez, 
Santiago Vidaurri, Minister of Justice Manuel Garcia 
Aguirre, a personal physician, Dr. Samuel Basch, his 
faithful secretary, José Luis Blasio, and a few aides 
and servants.” The imperial party was escorted by a 
small army estimated to include twenty-five hundred 
infantry and fifteen hundred cavalry.2 The remaining 


1 Middleton to Stanley, April 18, 1867, unnumbered and ci- 
phered, Mexico, PRO, FO, 50/406. 

2 Father Fischer remained in the capital (Blasio, 1934: pp. 
129, 147). i 

3 In the welter of conflicting statistics these figures seem 
most reliable. They were part of an official report sent by an 
unidentified United States Army secret agent stationed in 


European volunteers were left to guard the capital, 
while the emperor pointedly chose to entrust himself 
to native troops.* That army moved, by forced marches, 
to Querétaro one hundred and ten miles to the north- 
west of the capital. They reached their destination, 
with little resistance from republican troops, on the 
morning of February 19.5 There they were met by 
Generals Miguel Miramon and Tomas Mejia. On the 
next day General Ramon Méndez brought additional 
troops to the city, creating a garrison of about nine 
thousand men. Immediately, Querétaro became the 


Mexico City (agent to General P. H. Sheridan, February 14, 
1867, Mexico, U. S. National Archives, Microcopy 97, Roll 31). 
t Blasio, 1934: p. 129. 
5Ibid., p. 135. 
6 Ibid., pp. 136-137. 
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Frc. 13. General don Leonardo Marquez, imperial Mexican 
minister to Turkey, 1865-1866; self-styled “Lieutenant of 
the Empire,” 1867. Riva Palacio, Mexico a Través de los 
Siglos, 5. 


center upon which converged all the troops available 
to the Juaristas in that area. Within a short time, forty 
thousand republicans had trapped the emperor and his 
dwindling force in a state of siege.’ 

The secrecy with which the emperor had left his 
capital caught the public by surprise. Only on the 
afternoon of the thirteenth, in the columns of El Diario 
del Imperio, did they learn of the sovereign’s departure. 
Simultaneously, Foreign Minister Murphy sent a cir- 
cular to all chiefs of legation informing them that the 
emperor had gone to command the army in the field. 
The text of a decree, dated February 12 and signed by 
Maximilian, was also enclosed. It stated that: (1) 
Teodosio Lares, president of the Council of Ministers, 
was granted full power to govern in the emperor’s 
name, without the consent of any other official; (2) no 
laws were to be issued or abrogated except in case of 
emergency ; in such cases law could be decreed in Maxi- 
milian’s name and signed by Lares and one other 
responsible minister.’ 

For the diplomatic corps at Mexico, the first and 


7 Ibid., p. 151; Corti, 1928: 2: p. 791. 

8 Murphy to Magnus, February 13, 1867, enclosed in Magnus 
to Bismarck, April 5, 1867, No. 7, Mexico, Prussia-Mex., Box 
54, Volume 1; Middleton to Stanley, February 26, 1867, No. 25, 
Mexico, PRO, FO, 50/405; Dano to Moustier, February 16, 
1867, Mexico, Diaz, 1967: 4: p. 469; Kühn, 1965: pp. 202-203. 
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most dramatic consequence of the French evacuation 
was the severe blow dealt to communications with the 
outside world. The telegraph line to Vera Cruz was 
broken late in February.® Thereafter, republican troops 
stopped legation couriers at will, opened their dis- 
patches, took whatever interested them, copied digests 
of certain documents, and allowed the rest to go through 
to Vera Cruz. The Liberal troops seemed to take a 
certain pride in making it clear that the passage of 
foreign couriers through the republican-held country- 
side was a favor to be granted, not a right to be de- 
manded. Republican officers usually issued receipts for 
confiscated documents and tried, where possible, to 
persuade European couriers to report voluntarily to the 
nearest Liberal army headquarters for a safe-conduct 
pass. Such a voluntary gesture, of course, would have 
implied the de facto authority of President Juarez in 
what was supposed to be Mexican imperial territory. 
As a consequence, the legations simply sent fewer dis- 
patches, made greater use of cipher, and resorted to the 
most ingenious techniques of smuggling to get word to 
their respective foreign ministers of their fate in þe- 
leaguered Mexico.’ 

As soon as the emperor had departed, the Lares 
government had begun a policy of forced loans exacted 
from individual foreigners. This resulted, on February 
18 in a collective protest to the Mexican Foreign Min- 
istry, signed by the entire diplomatic corps. That 
first protest, however, faded into insignificance in the 
face of the events which followed. On March 27, the 
capital was startled by the sudden, unexpected return 
of Generals Marquez and Vidaurri with twelve hundred 
cavalrymen from Querétaro.’* The escape of so many 
men from the besieged city was a major feat, yet it 
was certainly not an end in itself. Marquez had been 
furnished with full powers, by the emperor, to gather all 
the men and money possible and to return and break 
the siege.* There is absolutely no reason to believe 
that Marquez had been authorized to supersede Teodosio 
Lares as the acting head of the government.** 


9 Middleton to Stanley, February 26, 1867, No. 25, Mexico, 
PRO, FO, 50/405. 

10 Same to same, March 8, 25, 1867, Nos. 26, 29, Mexico, 
ibid; Dano to Moustier, March 9, 1867, Mexico, Diaz, 1967: 4: 
p. 472; Curtopassi to Italian foreign minister, May 5, 1867, 
copy given to Prussian minister at Florence, Prussia-Mex., 
Box 54, Volume 1. A favorite means of smuggling vital infor- 
mation out was to use code. The dispatch was then folded as 
small as possible, placed in an unaddressed envelope and se- 
creted in the bottom of the United States Consular Courier’s 
pouch (ibid.; Dano to Moustier, April 18, 1867, Mexico, Diaz, 
1967: 4: p. 481). 

11 Stanley to Middleton, March 19, 1867, No. 16, London, 
PRO, FO, 50/404; Plumb to Seward, March 13, 1867, un- 
numbered, New Orleans, U. S. National Archives, Microcopy 
97, Roll 31. 

12 Middleton to Stanley, April 6, 1867, No. 32, Mexico, PRO, 
FO, 50/406. 

13 Blasio, 1934: p. 147. 

14 Just prior to his death Emperor Maximilian dictated a 
deposition to Belgian Chargé d’Affaires Hoorickx repudiating 
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Nevertheless, a few hours after Marquez’s dramatic 
return to the capital, the official Diario appeared with 
the text of an imperial decree dated March 19 from 
Querétaro. In it, Marquez was named “Lieutenant of 
the Empire” and furnished with full powers to act for the 
emperor. General Vidaurri was named president of the 
Council of Ministers and minister of finance. Other 
less important ministerial changes were also an- 
nounced.?® 

The accession of Marquez to supreme power was 
frightening enough in itself. With due credit for his 
high ability and explosive energy, he was widely regarded 
as absolutely free of moral or ethical restraint. The 
foreign community remembered, with terror, his drastic 
order of February 16, 1859 under which Liberal foes 
of the Conservative Miramon regime could be legally 
arrested and shot in twenty-four hours. Rightly or 
wrongly he was blamed for the executions of five 
Liberal army officers and seven civilians after his 
victory at Tacubaya on April 11, 1859.1° Among the 
latter had been physicians tending the wounded.” 

On the day after Marquez’s return to Mexico City he 
began to demonstrate the validity of his infamous repu- 
tation. Businessmen of all nationalities were sum- 
moned to the office of General Tomas O’Horan* and in- 
formed of the amount of the forced loan which had been 
imposed upon them. They were immediately threat- 
ened with imprisonment at the slightest hesitation. The 
unfortunate merchants were told that half of the loan 
would be repaid immediately in government bills on the 
customs house at Vera Cruz. In itself, this was a 
form of confiscation since almost no one had confidence 
in the ultimate ability of the empire to reopen the road 
to Vera Cruz. The most generous speculators were 
paying only twenty-five per cent of the face value of 
such bills.12 Among those actually jailed for resistance 
to these irregular exactions was the Prussian consul 
Stephan Benecke. Indeed Prussian Minister Magnus 
was unable to win Benecke’s release until he invoked 
the intervention of Foreign Minister Murphy. Even 
then, the consul’s freedom was obtained only through 
the immediate payment of $2,500 out of the $10,000 
demanded. 

Even worse than the demands for forced loans were 
the less subtle calls for outright gifts. One Mr. New- 


all of Marquez’s actions after March 22, the date of his escape 
from Querétaro (text of deposition, June 5, 1867, copy enclosed 
in Middleton to Stanley, July 26, 1867, No. 78, Mexico, PRO, 
FO, 50/407). 

15 Dano to Moustier, April 4, 1867, Mexico, Diaz, 1967: 4: p. 
478. 

16 Callcott, 1965: p. 27: Middleton to Stanley, April 29, 1867, 
No. 44, Mexico, PRO, FO, 50/406. 

17 Same to same, April 18, 1867, No. 35, Mexico, ibid. 

18 A former Juarista general serving the empire as prefect of 
Mexico City. 

19 Middleton to Stanley, April 6, 1867, No. 32, Mexico, PRO, 
FO, 50/406. 
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bold, manager of the local branch of the London Bank 
of Mexico, was forced by O’Horan to post a public 
notice stating that the bank had been exempted from 
forced loans because of its “beneficial services” to 
Mexican commerce. At the same time, Newbold was 
forced to pay O’Horan twenty thousand dollars for 
which he received no receipt. It may be assumed that 
Newbold’s “gift” was shared by O’Horan and his 
colleagues. 

Murphy himself appears to have been entirely foreign 
to the entire business. He was perfectly prepared to 
admit that forced loans were in contravention of treaties. 
His only defense of Marquez was that “necessity knows 
no law.” 2° Murphy seems to have been in a position 
from which Marquez would not permit him to resign 
but in which his own ethical sense was revolted. Thus 
the old diplomat began to complain of fatigue and 
illness as a means of avoiding the importunities of the 
diplomats. The burdens of the ministry fell more and 
more upon Undersecretary Pereda.” | 

On March 30, Marquez left the capital at the head 
of all the troops he could muster to attempt to relieve 
Puebla. Until his return, in abject defeat, on April 11, 
the foreigners enjoyed a respite from the reign of terror 
which had tormented them.?? 

Immediately upon Marquez’s departure, the diplo- 
matic corps met to discuss the situation. The result was 
a strongly worded collective note signed by every chief 
of mission. It closed by expressing the pious hope, 
which no one really credited, that the depredations 
against foreigners would prove to have been the work 
of lesser authorities and that Emperor Maximilian’s 
government would repudiate them. The collective note 
demanded a specific written exemption from forced 
loans for all foreigners, and an arrangement for ultimate 
indemnity for those already injured.”* 

Undersecretary Pereda replied to the collective note 
of April 6 with separate replies to each of its signatories. 
Pereda, who was apparently just as embarrassed as his 
“indisposed” chief, also made a virtue of necessary. He 
closed his reply by stating: 


His Excellency [Murphy] having taken into considera- 
tion the contents of said Note, has resolved, in accord 
with the Council of Ministers, to state ... that the Empire’s 
present position is notoriously such that the exceptional - 
measures now taken are necessary, so that . . . it cannot 
withdraw its decision, and that if there has been any excess 
which has not been occasioned by overbearing and disre- 
spectful insubordination,?* the government will caution its 
agents to treat foreigners properly, under the supposition 


20 Same to same, ibid. 

21 Same to same, April 18, 24, 29, 1867, Nos. 35, 41, 44, 
Mexico, tbid. 

22 Dano to Moustier, April 4, 1867, Diaz, 1967: 4: pp. 478- 
483. 

23 Collective note of diplomatic corps to T. Murphy, April 6, 
1867, enclosed in Middleton to Stanley, April 6, 1867, No. 32, 
Mexico, PRO, FO, 50/406. 

24 By the foreign merchants. 
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that they render due obedience and respect to the authori- 
ties. Such is the final resolution which the undersigned has 
received orders to transmit. . . .25 


On the day after Pereda’s reply, Marquez galloped 
alone into Mexico City, followed ultimately by the rem- 
nants of his beaten and dispersed army. All of his artil- 
lery had fallen into the hands of the Liberals. He now 
governed an empire consisting of three cities, com- 
pletely isolated from one another: Querétaro, Vera 
Cruz, and Mexico City itself. With Puebla lost, it 
would be merely a matter of weeks until the Liberals 
could besiege the capital in an effective manner. At 
the suggestion of the French minister, the diplomatic 
corps urged the government to negotiate a settlement 
to avoid useless effusion of blood. That suggestion 
was immediately rejected, and was followed by an 
intensified return to Marquez’s demands for forced 
loans.?¢ 

The diplomatic corps took the occasion to send still 
another collective note contesting Pereda’s arguments 
of April 10. It contented itself with placing on record 
a memorial of the many past occasions on which 
Pereda himself had rebuked provincial officials and army 
officers for demanding forced loans. The note went so 
far as to question openly the empire’s chances for sur- 
vival by terming advances upon the Vera Cruz customs 
an “illusory method of reimbursement.” 

The new note of April 13 also contained a veritable 
legal brief demonstrating the illegality of such forced 
loans imposed on foreigners. It closed with a warning 
of impending rupture between imperial Mexico and 
her former friends: 


If the Undersecretary’s note is, as he said, the last word 
of H. M. the Emperor Maximilian’s Government, the un- 
dersigned may no longer renew their protest, rendering 
Mexico responsible for all the injuries caused their nation- 
als and informing their respective governments of the 
violations of stipulations consecrated by treaties, and im- 
munities guaranteed by the Rights of Man.?7 


The only result of that implied threat was an intensi- 
fication of exactions against foreigners. The junta 
went so far as to extort money from the brothers of 
Madame Dano.”8 

On a more regular level, the government began the 
imposition of a series of taxes on all capital holdings 
which, as trade had come to a standstill, amounted to 


25 Pereda to the diplomatic corps in Mexico, April 10, 1867, 
enclosed in Middleton to Stanley, April 18, 1867, No. 37, Mexico, 
PRO, FO, 50/406. 

26 Dano to Moustier, April 18, 1867, Diaz, 1967: 4: pp. 481- 
483. 

27 Collective note of diplomatic corps to Murphy, April 13, 
1867, enclosed in Middleton to Stanley, April 18, 1867, No. 37, 
PRO, FO, 50/406. 

28 The French minister had married since his arrival in 
Mexico. His father-in-law, recently deceased, was a Spanish 
banker long established in Mexico (Middleton to Stanley, April 
29, 1867, No. 44, tbid.). 
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confiscation. The final blow fell late in April when a 
daily assessment was imposed on all proprietors under 
the title of a “special war tax.” At last the foreign 
diplomats had all the excuse they needed for a suspen- 
sion of relations with the Marquez government.*® 

Undersecretary Pereda was asked to visit the Mar- 
quis de Ribera at his home for a discussion of the “war 
tax.” Pereda described the use of that term as merely 
“a clumsy error,’ but upheld its validity.2° The 
British envoy, who happened to visit his Spanish col- 
league, at that moment, was astonished to hear Pereda 
say that Marquez would probably relent if left alone 
and not pressed too hard on the issue. Middleton saw 
no hope, however, for a reasonable retreat by Marquez. 
Indeed he began to advise British subjects to pay the 
“war tax” only if it were collected by force. He and 
most of the diplomats at Mexico agreed that any other 
course would compromise their nationals with the 
triumphant Liberals. 

On the afternoon of April 29 Ribera convoked a 
meeting of the entire diplomatic corps at the Spanish 
legation. A majority of the envoys favored a complete 
breach of diplomatic relations. Their preference would 
have been a collective demand for their passports and a 
mass departure for Vera Cruz at the first opportunity. 
Only the Austrian and British chargés d’affaires resisted 
so extreme a measure. Baron Lago may have been 
reluctant to leave Mexico while his sovereign’s brother 
was in such apparent danger. Mr. Middleton’s motives 
were more pragmatic. He felt it to be his duty to remain 
in Mexico as long as possible, to protect British sub- 
jects if the republicans triumphed, and to await the fate 
of Emperor Maximilian to whose court he was ac- 
credited.** Middleton was prepared to leave Mexico 
and await further instructions aboard a British war- 
ship only if Marquez adopted the sort of physical sav- 
agery which would render his residence in the capital a 
futile sacrifice.*? 

In the end, the Austrian and British envoys carried 
the day. The final collective note of the diplomats at 
Mexico merely suspended diplomatic relations, but did 
not go so far as to precipitate a complete breach.** 

Marquez took his revenge quickly, however, directing 
it against the Spanish minister who had been active in 


29 Curtopassi to Italian foreign minister, May 5, 1867, copy 
given to Prussian envoy at Florence, Prussia-Mex., Box 54, 
Volume 1; Lago to Beust, May 4, 1867, unnumbered, Mexico, 
Min. d. Auss., Box 97. 

30 The use of the term “war tax” might be described as a 
means of involving foreigners in unneutral acts. 

31 Middleton to Pereda, April 30, May 4, 1867, Nos. 45, 46, 
PRO, FO, 50/406. 

32 Same to same, May 4, 1867, No. 47, ciphered, Mexico, ibid. 

33 Same to same, April 30, 1867, No. 45, Mexico, ibid.; Lago 
to Beust, May 4, 1867, unnumbered, Mexico, Min. d. Auss., 
Box 97; Dano to Moustier, May 5, 1867, Mexico, Diaz, 1967: 
4: pp. 484486. 
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drawing up the several collective notes, as dean of the 
diplomatic corps. 

Sebastian de Mobellan, Spanish consul in the capital 
had been actively engaged in defending the rights of 
one Manuel Cortina Mendoza who had been improperly 
required to pay double taxes on an estate which he had 
purchased and properly cleared in 1862. Upon his 
refusal to submit, the government had seized the estate 
for sale at auction. Consul Mobellan had intervened 
in the case by publishing a notice in the press urging the 
public not to buy the estate and warning the community 
that the dispossessed owner reserved his rights therein.** 

Immediately the Mexican Council of Ministers had 
met and withdrawn Mobellan’s consular exequatur. 
Notice of this decision was sent to the Marquis Ribera 
couched in terms which were offensive to Spanish 
dignity. Thus on May 22, Ribera convened a meeting 
of the diplomatic corps at his home, asking his col- 
leagues to demand their passports en masse as a gesture 
of protest. As previously, the Austrian and British 
chargés d’affaires declined to do so. French Minister 
Dano supported them on this occasion, arguing that it 
would be unwise to leave Mexico at the moment when 
a change of regime seemed imminent. The other envoys, 
however sympathetic they may have been to Ribera, also 
voted not to demand their passports. Isolated, the 
Spanish minister hesitated, uncertain as to whether or 
not to swallow Marquez’s insults. Nevertheless, the 
next day, Ribera sent a formal note to the Mexican 
Foreign Ministry demanding his passports “in view of 
the insult offered to [his] nation.” On May 24, 
except for one attaché left to guard the archives, Spain’s 
entire consular and legation personnel left Mexico City. 
They stopped within the perimeter guarded by imperial 
troops, at the neighboring town of Tacubaya, there to 
await a chance to pass through the republican siege lines. 
They were fated to play a significant role in the last 
hours of civil war.%® | 

Within the city, the Council of Ministers convened for 
another routine meeting. The breach with Spain was 
discussed as calmly as though the empire were stable and 
secure. The ornate penmanship, the fine quality paper, 
and the punctilious attention to the details of form in 
which the minutes were kept are scarcely suggestive of 
a government facing utter ruin.*” 


34 Middleton to Stanley, May 24, 1867, No. 50, Mexico, PRO, 
FO, 50/406. 

35 Minutes of the Council of Ministers, May 22, 1867, Mexico, 
HHUSA-Maxim., Box 134. 

36 Middleton to Stanley, May 24, 1867, No. 50, Mexico, PRO, 
FO, 50/406. 

37 Minutes of the Council of Ministers, May 25, 1867, Mexico, 
HHUSA-Maxim., Box 134. The council had recently dis- 
cussed the report that the emperor had been captured. It was 
decided to treat it as a fabrication concocted by the foreign 
diplomats to disparage the regime (Minutes of the Council of 
Ministers, May 22, 1867, Mexico, /bid.). In actual fact, of 
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While the diplomatic life of the Mexican Empire 
ground to a halt, the remainder of the world’s diplomacy 
took sudden interest in the physical safety of Emperor 
Maximilian. Reliable sources authenticated the fact 
that after the Juarista victory at Zacatecas in March, 
more than a hundred French, Austrian, and Belgian 
soldiers in Maximilian’s service had been summarily 
executed.?* It was considered possible that such treat- 
ment would be meted out to the emperor as well when 
he fell into the hands of his enemies. 

At Washington, Baron Wydenbruck, still chafing 
under his original orders to hold Austria foreign to 
Mexican interests, took the initiative. Having no cipher 
code, he asked the British minister, Sir Frederick 
Bruce, to cable London using British code, urging Lord 
Stanley to request permission of Count Beust for an 
Austrian démarche at Washington on behalf of Em- 
peror Maximilian. Wydenbruck reasoned that a re- 
quest by the United States for humane treatment of 
the fallen emperor would enjoy the best chance of 
success. By that roundabout route, a delay of forty- 
eight hours ensued before Beust sent a reply by cable. 
On the fifth, however, Wydenbruck had the desired 
permission and submitted, immediately, a short note to 
Secretary Seward invoking the good offices of the 
United States. On the next day Seward sent tele- 
graphic instructions to the United States minister to 
Mexico.. The telegram stated: 


The capture of Prince Maximilian in Queretaro by the 
Republican armies of Mexico seems probable. The reported 
severity upon the prisoners taken at Zacatecas excites ap- 
prehensions that similar severity may be practiced in the 
case of the Prince and his alien troops. Such severities 
would be injurious to the national cause of Mexico and to 
the Republican system throughout the world. 

You will communicate to President Juarez, promptly and 
by effectual means, the desire of this Government that in 
case of capture, the Prince and his supporters may receive 
the humane treatment accorded by civilized nations to 
prisoners of war... .*° 


The decision to communicate with Juarez through 
Minister Campbell was unfortunate. Since the abortive 
mission to Juarez, undertaken with General Sheridan 
the previous winter, Campbell had made absolutely no 
attempt to journey to the Mexican republican govern- 


course, the emperor and Querétaro had been captured on May 
15. 

38 Wydenbruck to Beust, April 2, 5, 1867, Nos. 15, 16, 
Min. d. Auss., Box 64; Seward to Campbell, April 6, 1867, 
telegraph, Washington, U. S. National Archives, Microcopy 77, 
Roll 113; Dano to Moustier, March 9, 1867, Mexico, Diaz, 
1967: 4: p. 474. 

89 Wydenbruck to Beust, April 5, 1867, No. 16, Washington, 
Min. d. Auss., Box 64. The request was made of Bruce on 
April 3 (Beust to Wydenbruck, April 14, 1867, unnumbered 
draft, Vienna, Min. d. Auss., Box 80). 

40 Seward to Campbell, April 6, 1867, telegraph, Washington, 
U. S. National Archives, Microcopy 77, Roll 113. 
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ment. Instead he had gone home to Ohio to tend to 
personal affairs including a sickly wife and daughter. 
Upon his return, he had taken up residence at the St. 
Charles Hotel in New Orleans to await the undefined 
moment when he could proceed personally to Mexico.** 

In response to Seward’s instructions, Campbell drew 
up a letter to the Mexican republican foreign minister 
which sounded ominously like a threat. Campbell began 
by expressing perfunctory regret for not having yet 
presented his letters of credence to President Juarez. 
He then referred to the satisfaction of the United 
States with republican successes against the imperialists. 
He continued : 


This satisfaction has recently been disturbed by the re- 
ports ... received in regard to the severity practiced on the 
prisoners of war taken by your armies at Zacatecas. Its 
fears too have been thereby excited that in the event of the 
capture of the Prince Maximilian and the forces under him 
this severity might be repeated. 

I have this day received by telegraph a despatch from 
the Secretary of State instructing me to express to His 
Excellency, President Juarez, these apprehensions, in the 
most expeditious manner... . 

The Government of the United States has sincerely 
sympathized with the Republic of Mexico and feels a deep 
interest in its success; but I have to express the belief that 
a repetition of the reported severities would shock its sensi- 
bilities and check the current of its sympathies. It is be- 
lieved that such acts to prisoners of war as are reported 
cannot elevate the character of the United Mexican States, 
in the estimation of civilized peoples, and may tend ‘to bring 
into disrepute the cause of republicanism and retard its pro- 
gress everywhere. 

The Government instructs me to make known to Presi- 
dent Juarez ... its desires that in case of the capture of 
the Prince Maximilian and his supporters, they may receive 
the humane treatment accorded by civilized nations to pris- 
oners of war.*? . 


No proof can be presented that Campbell’s letter was 
in any way responsible for the decision to execute 
Emperor Maximilian and Generals Miramon and 
Mejia. It may be stated, however, that its patronizing 
tone could only have served to harden the Juarez 
government in a determination to demonstrate its in- 
dependence from all foreign influence. 

Once again, Campbell made no move to deliver his 
letter in person. Instead, he entrusted it to Sergeant 


41In a most intemperate letter, Edward Lee Plumb, Camp- 
bell’s secretary of legation, described his chief as a secret sym- 
pathizer with both the Mexican Empire and the defunct Con- 
federacy, ignorant of diplomatic usage and the Spanish language. 
He closed with an explicit description of Campbell’s frequent 
intoxication (Plumb to chief clerk at the State Department, R. 
S. Chew, June 11, 1867, confidential, New Orleans, U. S. 
National Archives, Microcopy 97, Roll 31). 
his dereliction of duty as due to illness which he termed “severe 
bilious attack” (Campbell to Seward, June 15, 1867, telegraph, 
New Orleans, ibid.). 

42 Campbell to Sebastian Lerdo de Tejada, April 6, 1867, 
No. 1, New Orleans, ibid. 
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John White, one of General Sheridan’s scouts. White 
traveled by sea from Galveston to Matamoras from 
which point he was escorted overland by Juarista troops 
to the provisional capital at San Luis Potosi.* 

Foreign Minister Lerdo’s reply, delivered into Ser- 
geant White’s hands on April 22, made no commit- 
ment concerning the fate of the threatened Habsburg. 
It merely referred to the frequent executions of re- 
publican troops by the imperialists. It alleged that 
“Archduke Maximilian” was supported by criminals and 
assassins who could not be regarded as prisoners of war 
when caught, but would have to be judged for their 
crimes.** 

When Wydenbruck visited Seward on the morning of 
May 20 to learn the result of the mission he had ini- 
tiated, Seward admitted that Juarez had given no prom- 
ise to spare Maximilian. The Austrian envoy emerged 
from his talk with Seward, however, optimistic that 
Juarez would spare the life of the fallen emperor.*° 

In the meantime, Wydenbruck explored other avenues 
to save the prince’s life. He approached Baron Gerolt, 
Prussian minister at Washington and dean of the 
diplomatic corps,** to ask him to intervene with Seward. 
Seward was to be asked to call on Juarez to spare 
Maximilian and all his followers in return for their 
immediate surrender. Wydenbruck had already asked 
that good office and been refused. Gerolt, however, was 
confident of his excellent personal relationship with 
Seward and seemed delighted to make the attempt. 
Gerolt fulfilled his promise immediately, but was unsuc- 
cessful in obtaining the favor. Seward had told Gerolt 
that he could not take the initiative. Presumably the 
secretary of state feared the repulse of this much 
greater favor when he was not even certain that his 
original message to Juarez had saved Maximilian’s 
life. 

Gerolt then seized the initiative and approached his 
old friend, the influential Senator Reverdy Johnson, 
asking his support in the effort to soften the Mexican 
revanchist position. Johnson promised to introduce a 
Senate resolution inviting the United States govern- 
ment to offer friendly mediation to the Mexican belliger- 
ents.47 Johnson kept his promise, but the resolution, 
introduced in executive session, met such opposition that 


43 Campbell to Seward, April 6, 24, 1867, Nos. 25, 27, New 
Orleans, ibid.; Sheridan, 1888: 2: p. 227. 

44S. Lerdo de Tejada to Campbell, April 22, 1867, San Luis 
Potosi enclosed with Campbell to Seward, May 15, 1867, No. 
28, U. S. National Archives, Microcopy 97, Roll 31. 

45 Wydenbruck to Beust, May 20, 1867, No. 27, Washington, 
Min. d. Auss., Box 64. 

46 Gerolt had represented his country in the United States for 
twenty years. 

47 Wydenbruck to Beust, April 17, 1867, No. 19, Washington, 
Min. d. Auss., Box 64. 
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its author withdrew it. Other alternate resolutions, 
equally acceptable to Gerolt and Wydenbruck, were 
tabled, and as the Senate adjourned soon afterwards, 
the plan collapsed.*® Nevertheless, Wydenbruck con- 
gratulated himself on having aroused popular sympathy 
for Maximilian and, in that sense, prepared the United 
States to do everything possible for him.* 

Clutching at straws, the Austrian envoy lent himself 
to other programs designed to deliver his sovereign’s 
brother. On April 24, one Mr. Gabor Naphegyi visited 
the Austrian legation, introducing himself as the sec- 
retary of the former Mexican dictator General Antonio 
López de Santa Anna. As the old general had spent 


the years of the French intervention and the empire 


wavering between the imperial and republican camps, 
Wydenbruck received Naphegyi with reserve. 

The Mexican agent carried a letter of introduction 
from Santa Anna and claimed to have been recently in 
correspondence with General Marquez, Teodosio Lares, 
and the Mexican imperial consul at New York. Al- 
legedly all of these correspondents were involved in a 
plot whereby Maximilian would abdicate, surrender his 
power to Santa Anna, and depart the country under 
the protection which the old general’s popularity would 
ensure him. 

Naphegyi also told Wydenbruck that Senator Reverdy 
Johnson was a party to the plot and that he had won 
President Johnson’s approval by an assurance that after 
Santa Anna’s return to power he would yield Sonora 
and Baja California to the United States. Supposedly, 
on April 29, a secret agreement had been signed to 
that effect by Naphegyi and the President of the 
United States. Naphegyi warned the Austrian envoy 
to say nothing of this to Seward, who had been left in 
the dark on the entire business.*° 

It is irrelevant to this study to prove or disprove 
Naphegyi’s claims.** It is sufficient to say that Santa 
Anna’s plot was neatly foiled when he appeared at Vera 
Cruz on June 3, by the joint action of the British and 
United States consuls and naval personnel in that port.*? 


48 Same to same, April 19, 22, 1867, Nos. 20, 21, ibid.; Del- 
fosse to Rogier, April 22, 1867, No. 19, Washington, Belge, 
AAE, Microcopy T 125, Roll 5. 

49 Wydenbruck to Beust, May 15, 1867, No. 26, Washington, 
Min. d. Auss., Box 64. 

50 Wydenbruck to Beust, April 26, 30, May 10, 15, 1867, Nos. 
23, 24, 25, 26, ibid. 

51 There is some basis for belief that President Johnson had 
an understanding with Naphegyi. Although irrelevant to the 
scope of this present study, it would be worthy of future re- 
search. See Van Deusen, 1967: p. 493; Welles Diary, 1960: 3: 
pp. 115-116; Editor of the New Orleans Times W. H. C. King 
to Seward, June 19, 1867, New Orleans, U. S. National Ar- 
chives, Microcopy 97, Roll 31. 3 

52 Callcott, 1964: pp. 346-347. The old conspirator fell into 
Juarista hands when he tried to subvert Yucatan on June 11. 
He was freed and exiled on November 1, 1867 (ibid., p. 350). 
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The only point in referring to Naphegyi’s liasion with 
Wydenbruck is the light it casts upon the agonizing un- 
certainty of those days in April, May, and June, 1867, 
when diplomacy was preoccupied with the survival of the 
Emperor of Mexico, long after the life of the Mexican 
Empire itself had fallen forfeit. 

In the welter of rumors it was variously believed that 
Maximilian had broken the siege of Querétaro and was 
marching to the relief of his capital®?; that Puebla was 
still free long after it had fallen®*; that Marquez still 
commanded a garrison of eleven thousand men at 
Mexico City.*® 

By the end of May the Austrian request for Seward’s 
intercession with Juarez had been supported officially 
by the Washington envoys of Prussia,®* Great Britain,’ 
France,** and Belgium.*® 

On June 1, too late to do any good, Emperor Francis 
Joseph authorized the complete reintegration of his 
brother into all of his previous rights as an Austrian 
Habsburg if he abdicated the Mexican throne. Wyden- 
bruck was ordered to request Seward to inform Juarez 
of that new fact. Once restored to his rights of suc- 
cesion in Austria, Archduke Ferdinand Maximilian 
would no longer remain a factor in Mexican politics.® 

For three years the renunciation question had cast its 
shadow over the relationship of the two Habsburg 
emperors. More than any other single factor, the lack 
of any prospects in Austria had driven Maximilian to 
plunge into a hopeless battle. At the moment of his 
military defeat he won his political victory. Ironically, 
he died ignorant of that fact.*" 


58 Wydenbruck to Beust, April 23, May 10, 1867, Nos. 22, 25, 
Min. d. Auss., Box 64. 

54 Same to same, April 30, 1867, No. 24, Washington, ibid. 

55 Same to same, May 10, 1867, No. 25, Washington, tbid. 

56 Bismarck’s decision to take an interest in Emperor Maxi- 
milian’s survival was apparently arrived at suddenly. The 
original French language text of a telegram was scribbled on 
the back of a. circus-concert program (Bismarck to Gerolt, 
May 29, 1867, Berlin, Prussia-Mex., Box 54, Volume 1). 

57 Stanley to Middleton, May 30, 1867, No. 36, London, PRO, 
FO, 50/404. 

58 Metternich to Beust, May 30, 1867, No. 68 ciphered tele- 
gram, Paris, Min. d. Auss., Box 48. 

59 The King of the Belgians approached Seward through the 
United States minister at Brussels (Sanford to Seward, June 7, 
1867, No. 428, Brussels, U. S. National Archives, Microcopy 
193, Roll 11). 

60 Beust to Wydenbruck, June 1, 1867, telegram, Vienna, en- 
closed in Prussia-Mex., Box 54, Volume 1. 

61 Seward did not entrust the transmission of this important 
news to the very undependable Minister Campbell. When 
Campbell declined to leave for Mexico immediately, Seward 
asked Matias Romero at Washington to send word of the 
Austrian offer to his government (Wydenbruck to Beust, June 
24, 1867, No. 30, Washington, Min. d. Auss., Box 64; Seward 
to Campbell, June 15, 1867, telegram, Washington, U. S. 
National Archives, Microcopy 77, Roll 113). 
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XVI. QUERETARO 


The Emperor is no more; they shot him this morning at 6:30 A. M. 


with Mejia and Miramon. 
Campana. 


I have spoken in your name and in the name of our colleagues. 
The unhappy prince retained until death, a truly heroic 


in vain. ... 


The execution took place at the Cerro de la 
God is my witness that I did all to save that consecrated life. 


All was 


calm and tranquility of mind. His death was sublime; I cannot describe 
all those terrible scenes today; I am still prostrate; I fall from fatigue 


and moral agitation. 
I have not slept for four nights.* 


I have just come from a conference at San Luis; 


Prussian Minister-Resident von Magnus 


After a defense of seventy-one days, Querétaro had 
fallen on May 15. Emperor Maximilian and all of his 
surviving adherents in the town were prisoners of the 
republican General Mariano Escobedo.? Maximilian’s 
first act upon submitting to the victorious Juaristas was 
to inform them that he had signed an act of abdication 
in March intending that it should become effective in 
the event of his capture. If such a document had ever 
existed, it had been suppressed by Marquez, so that 
within Vera Cruz and the capital, the two cities which 
still professed loyalty to the empire, nothing was changed 
by the emperor’s capture. Juridically, the diplomatic 
entity called the Mexican Empire still existed and 
would exist until the emperor died or signed a formal, 
publicly recognized abdication. 

The first dependable information on the fall of 
Querétaro did not reach Washington until May 27.4 
It was positively confirmed on May 31.5 Thanks to the 
transatlantic cable, the first conflicting and uncertain 
reports reached Europe on May 29.6 On June 1, the 
fall of Querétaro was confirmed in western Europe, but 
along with that news came false reports treating Maxi- 
milian’s execution as a certainty.” In the British House 
of Commons as late as June 3, Foreign Secretary Lord 
Stanley was forced to admit that he knew nothing more 
than he read in the papers.’ 

Incredibly, however, at Mexico City itself, Marquez 
prevented the news from reaching the public. As late 
as June 15, a month after the emperor’s capture, the 
junta ordered the church bells sounded and the military 
bands to march through the streets as the people were 
informed that Emperor Maximilian had broken the 
siege of Querétaro and was marching to relieve his 


1 Magnus to Curtopassi, June 19, 1867, copies sent to the en- 
tire diplomatic corps at Mexico, enclosed in Middleton to 
Stanley, June 24, 1867, No. 65, Mexico, PRO, FO, 50/406. 

2 Corti, 1928: 2: pp. 803-805; Blasio, 1934: pp. 167-168. 

3 Corti, 1928: 2: p. 804. 

4 Plumb to Seward, May 26, 1867, telegraph, U. S. National 
Archives, Microcopy 97, Roll 31. 

5 Campbell to Seward, May 31, 1867, telegraph, ibid. 

6 Rogier to Delfosse, May 31, 1867, No. 20, Brussels, palge 
AAE, Microcopy T 125, Roll 5. 

T Sanford to Seward, June 7, 1867, No. 428, Brussels, U. S. 
National Archives, Microcopy 193, Roll 11. 

8 Hansard, Parliamentary Debates, June 3, 1867: 187: p. 1495. 
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Fic. 14. General don Miguel Miramon, Mexican imperial 
special envoy to Prussia, 1865-1866, captured and executed 
at Querétaro. Riva Palacio, Mexico a Través de los Siglos, 
5. 


capital.’ In the meantime the junta continued its 
policy of spoliation as though there were still an em- 
peror and an empire capable of triumph.’° 

Actually Marquez had known the news from Quere- 
taro since approximately May 18. He had taken the 
precaution of jailing the citizen who had broght the un- 
welcome tidings.1! The junta had become a band of 
desperate men concerned only with filling their own 


9 Middleton to Stanley, June 19, 1867, No. 60 confidential, 
Mexico, PRO, FO, 50/406. 

10 Affidavits of Complaint enclosed in Middleton to Stanley, 
June 11, 1867, No. 58, Mexico, ibid. 

11 Same to same, June 23, 1867, No. 64, Mexico, ibid. 
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pockets and preparing a refuge for themselves when 
the city fell to the republicans. 

Nevertheless, the diplomatic corps learned the news 
from Querétaro, in spite of Marquez. On May 25, ten 
days after his capture, Emperor Maximilian had tele- 
graphed the Prussian envoy, Baron Magnus. He re- 
quested that diplomat to come to Querétaro with the 
lawyer Rafael Martinez de la Torre and the dis- 
tinguished citizen, Mariano Riva Palacio, whose son 
was a republican general. Both men had continually 
resided at the capital during the empire, in spite of their 
openly expressed republican loyalties. It is probable 
that the emperor singled out Magnus as his most effec- 
tive defender in the diplomatic corps because Prussia 
was least associated with the intervention, of all the 
great powers. Magnus was commanded to bring with 
him all the documents he could assemble which might 
serve for the emperor’s defense.’” 

The emperor’s telegram was sent to Magnus in care 
of General Porfirio Diaz, commanding the republican 
armies besieging the capital. For four days Diaz held 
the telegram, uncertain of how to deliver it to Magnus. 
On May 29, however, a way was found. 

It was probably not a mere coincidence that General 
Vicente Riva Palacio chose that moment to visit his 
father. For some obscure reason the Marquez regime 
consented to allow the old man to pass through the 
city gates and to permit the father and son to enjoy a 
reunion at Tacubaya. A safe conduct was allowed for 
his return.1* It may be speculated that Marquez hoped 
to obtain terms from the Juaristas. No other explana- 
tion makes much sense since Marquez was determined 
to prevent any news of the emperor’s capture from 
reaching the public. 

In any case, it was through Porfirio Diaz that Mar- 
iano Riva Palacio was enabled to smuggle the emperor’s 
telegram to Magnus. Through the same means, the 
Prussian received a letter from Johann H. Bahnsen, 
who had once served as consul for Hamburg and other 
north German free cities at San Luis Potosi. No longer 
possessed of any official status, Bahnsen was neverthe- 
less a substantial merchant long resident at San Luis. 
It had been at the request of Austrian Minister Wyden- 
bruck at Washington, that Bahnsen had visited the 
captive sovereign to offer his assistance.1* Thanks to 
Bahnsen, Magnus received a graphic description of the 
emperor’s plight.?® 

Magnus immediately made plans to visit Maximilian, 
accompanied by the elder Riva Palacio and the lawyer 
Rafael Martinez de la Torre. He communicated this 


12 Maximilian to Magnus, May 25, 1867, telegraph, San Juan 
del Rio, Prussia-Mex., Box 54, Volume 1. 

13 Middleton to Stanley, June 6, 1867, No. 56, Mexico, PRO, 
FO, 50/406. 

14 Wydenbruck to Beust, June 24, July 18, 1867, Nos. 30, 35, 
Washington, Min. d. Auss., Box 64. 

15 Bahnsen to Magnus, May 27, 1867, Querétaro, Prussia- 
Mex., Box 54, Volume 1. 
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news confidentially to his diplomatic colleagues. The 
Belgian Hoorickx immediately offered to accompany him 
to Querétaro. The matter was delicate and awkward. 
Marquez would not admit publicly or privately that the 
emperor was a prisoner. As a consequence it was almost 
impossible to obtain permission to leave the capital with- 
out actually breaking diplomatic relations with the im- 
perial government and demanding the issuance of pass- 
ports, as the Spanish minister had done. When Father 
Fischer’s intercession failed to obtain Marquez’s consent 
for the departure of the Prussian and Belgian diplomats, 
Hoorickx forced the issue. He submitted a formal re- 
quest for the return of his passport. Only then, and 
very reluctantly, did Marquez grant his consent for the 
journey of the diplomats to Querétaro.: 

On the morning of May 31 Magnus invited the 
Italian and British chargés d’affaires to his residence and 
translated Bahnsen’s letter for them. Bahnsen, in the 
emperor’s name had requested Magnus to bring his 
Belgian and Austrian colleagues with him to Querétaro. 
Bahnsen had added that, if Hoorickx and Lago could 
not come, Magnus was to bring Middleton and Curto- 
passi.1? 

Middleton took the view that his government would 
not consent to his setting out for Querétaro. It may be 
supposed that the British chargé d’affaires was deter- 
mined to avoid all traffic with the fallen emperor because 
he regarded the protection of British interests in Mexico 
as dependent, now, upon the good will of the re- 
publicans.*® 

The Austrian, Belgian, and Italian envoys agreed 
enthusiastically to support Magnus’s chivalrous mis- 
sion. On June 1, Magnus and his Chancellor of Lega- 
tion Scholler, Hoorickx, and Lago, plus the Mexicans 
whose help the emperor had requested, assembled at the 
outer limits of the capital’s defense perimeter. They 
were joined by another liberal Mexican lawyer, Eulalio 
Ortega, and by about fifty of the richer inhabitants of 
the capital in their carriages, plus hundreds of the poor 
on foot. These latter had decided to take advantage of 
the departure of the diplomats to effect their own 
escape. Marquez on his side, was apparently glad to 
see them go, since they were so many less mouths to 
feed in a city facing starvation.’® 

French Minister Dano had offered to join the ex- 
pedition but had been informed candidly by the Mexican 
defense lawyers that his presence would hurt the em- 
peror’s cause by stirring the fiercest anti-French passions 


16 Middleton to Stanley, June 6, 1867, No. 56 confidential, 
Mexico, PRO, FO, 50/406; Minutes of the Imperial Council of 
Ministers, June 1, 1867, Mexico, HHUSA-Maxim., Box 134. 

17 Middleton to Stanley, June 6, 1867, No. 56 confidential, 
Mexico, PRO, FO, 50/406. 

18 Middleton to Stanley, August 3, 1867, No. 87, Mexico, 
PRO, FO, 50/407. 

19 Same to same, June 6, 1867, No. 56, confidential, Mexico, 
PRO, FO, 50/406. 
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of the prosecution.2® Thus Dano ordered Antoine 
Forest, formerly French consul at Mazatlan, to ac- 
company Magnus and to report on matters touching 
French interests.”* 

This substantial party, headed by the diplomats, began 
to move toward the siege lines of Porfirio Diaz’s army, 
but was immediately stopped short by a tremendous 
cannonade to which the guns of the imperialists replied. 
Evidently, the republican artillerists had mistaken the 
mass of civilians for infantry. 

Only the courage and alertness of the Prussian 
Scholler prevented disaster. Seizing a horse and im- 
provising a white flag, he galloped, under fire, to the 
republican positions a few hundred yards away. After 
a long parley with the Liberal officers, he obtained a 
cease-fire, galloped back to the city, and led the entire 
party to safety. At the sight of the Austrian flag, how- 
ever, the Liberals forced Baron Lago to return to the 
city. Apparently Austria and France were tarred with 
the same brush. Not to be deterred, however, Lago 
escaped from the city in a canoe on a canal through 
which he reached Tacubaya and rejoined his Prussian 
and Belgian colleagues.?? 

On the next day, June 2, Italian Chargé d’Affaires 
Curtopassi received belated permission from Marquez to 
leave the capital for Tacubaya. Military action pre- 
vented his departure until June 4. At Tacubaya he 
suffered further delay seeking a conveyance for travel. 
In the long run, however, he reached Querétaro only 
thirty-six hours after Magnus, Scholler, Hoorickx, 
Lago, and Forest reached the town.”* 

Magnus and his party had been delayed by the neces- 
sity of awaiting telegraphic authorization to come to 
Querétaro. Once it had been received, however, from 
Foreign Minister Lerdo and General Escobedo, the 
diplomats had traveled through the night, reaching 
Querétaro at three o’clock on the morning of June 
5.24 After only a few hours of rest, Magnus was in- 
formed by General Escobedo that Maximilian wished 
to see him.”> Thereafter, he and the other diplomats in 
Querétaro were summoned to the imperial prisoner’s 
presence several times daily. 

Feverish, and confined to bed for long periods of 
time,” the emperor spoke in vague and contradictory 


20 Dano to Marcus Otterbourg, June 21, 1867, Mexico, Diaz, 
1967: 4: pp. 492-493. 

21 Dano to Hoorickx and Forest, June 2, 1867, Mexico, tbid., 
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22 Middleton to Stanley, June 6, 1867, No. 56, confidential, 
Mexico, PRO, FO, 50/406. 

23 Curtopassi to Italian minister of foreign affairs, June 5, 
1867, Tacubaya, enclosed in Bunsen to Bismarck, August 7, 
1867, Florence, Prussia-Mex., Box 54, Part 2. 

24 Magnus to Bismarck, June 9, 1867, Querétaro, Kiihn, 1965: 
p. 238. — 

25 Magnus to Bismarck, June 15, 1867, San Luis Potosi, ibid., 
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phrases. On one occasion he expressed his resignation 
to certain execution at the hands of the “bloodthirsty” 
Juarez. In another moment he would speak openly to 
Magnus of his hatred for France and his dream of 
someday serving at Prussian military headquarters if 
that country should fight France.?7 Essentially, he put 
his only confidence in bribing the guards and escaping 
with the imprisoned generals to the nearby mountains 
where the pure-blooded Indian Mejia enjoyed important 
support.” It was to be the whole-hearted involvement 
of the diplomats in those plots which eventually height- 
ened the tragedy of Querétaro. 

The first serious order of the emperor’s business was 
to cleanse his own reputation by a repudiation of Mar- 
quez and his works. The Belgian Minister Hoorickx 
carefully recorded the text of a deposition, dictated 
from his sickbed by the sovereign. 


By our Sovereign order, General Leonardo Marquez left 
Queretaro on the 22nd of March, in the present year, for 
Mexico with a special and confidential mission. 

We, not having received any messenger or money from 
the said General, who has disavowed our authority since his 
departure, deem it due to our dignity and honour to protest 
before God and man, as we do by these presents, against all 
acts committed by him or his fictitious government, as we 
likewise formally declare that we refuse our approbation to 
the decrees, promotions, orders, and distribution of decora- - 
tions which may have been made in our name. 

And that our will in this particular may not be ignored, 
we desire that the Representatives of the friendly Powers 
accredited to our person may receive copies of the present 
declaration.?° 


The emperor also occupied himself and the foreign 
envoys with other specific requests. He dictated a 
codicil to his will, divided his personal property among 
his family and most faithful servants, and gave detailed 
instructions for the embalming of his body, in case of 
death. Maximilian obtained copies of the charges made 
against him by the republican government and had 
them copied by the Italian and Belgian chargés d’affaires, 
requesting their kings to act as his defenders after his 
death.*° 


27 Kühn, 1965: p. 241. Maximilian also spoke freely of his 
hatred for France to the other diplomats. They apparently had 
no scruples against repeating all these details to Dano because 
a full account of all of Maximilian’s attacks on France and 
Emperor Napoleon was. eventually sent to Paris (Dano to 
Moustier, June 30, 1867, Mexico, Diaz, 1967: 4: pp. 526-527). 

28 Lago to Beust, June 25, 1867, unnumbered, Mexico, Min. 
d. Auss., Box 97. ‘For detailed descriptions of the escape plans 
see Corti, 1928, 2: pp. 810-813; Blasio, 1934: pp. 197-203; 
Kiihn, 1965: pp. 242-246. 

29 English translation of Hoorickx’s copy of the deposition, 
June 5, 1867, enclosed with Middleton to Stanley, July 26, 1867, 
No. 78 cipher, Mexico, PRO, FO, 50/407. 

30 Magnus to Curtopassi, June 19, 1867, Querétaro, enclosed 
in Middleton to Stanley, June 24, 1867, No. 65 confidential, 
Mexico, PRO, FO, 50/406; Middleton to Stanley, June 23, 24, 
1867, Nos. 64, 66, tbid.; Lago to Beust, June 25, 1867, July un- 
dated, unnumbered, Min. d. Auss., Box 97; Curtopassi to Italian 
minister of foreign affairs, June 27, 1867, enclosed in Bunsen to 
Bismarck, August 7, 1867, Florence, Prussia-Mex., Box 54, 
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The trial of the emperor and the captive generals, 
Miramon and Mejia, opened on June 13 at eight in the 
morning. In keeping with their dramatic character, 
the proceedings were conducted in the Iturbide Theater 
at Querétaro.34 A seven-man bench composed of mili- 
tary judges was convened. Lieutenant Colonel Platon 
Sanchez presided. A witness described all of the judges 
as appearing to be under thirty years of age. 

The cases of the three prisoners were presented in 
turn. During the entire first day of trial, the diplomats 
were permitted to observe the proceedings. Only 
Magnus, who had gone to San Luis Potosi to make a 
personal plea for the lives of the accused, was absent.*” 
The emperor himself, questioning the constitutional 
jurisdiction of the court to try him, declined to appear 
in his own defense. He obtained the court’s consent for 
his absence by alleging the poor state of his health. 
The obliging Dr. Basch produced a medical certificate to 
that effect.** | 

The trial of all three defendants, including charges, 
prosecution, and defense was completed in one day. 
The conclusion of arguments and pronouncement of 
verdict were deferred to the next day. 

On the morning of the fourteenth, as the courtroom 
filled and the three diplomats took their places, they 
were informed that General Julio Cervantes, district 
military commander, wanted to see them. The general 
accused Curtopassi, Hoorickx, and Lago of complicity 
in a plot to assist the emperor to escape. They were told 
that they had two hours in which to leave Querétaro** 
and that they would be shot if they returned before the 
passage of three days. Only Magnus, who was at San 
Luis Potosi, was exempted because it was not sus- 
pected that he could have been involved in such a plot.*° 

Actually, all of the diplomats who had seen the 
emperor at Querétaro were deeply involved in his 
escape plans. Baron Lago had given Magnus unlimited 
credits drawn upon the Austrian treasury to attempt to 
bribe Juarez and Lerdo. The emperor himself had 
signed two letters of credit drawn upon the imperial 
household at Vienna, ordering the payment of 100,000 
piasters to republican officers.’ Curtopassi and Ho- 


Part 2. Copies of Maximilian’s written directions to the diplo- 
mats are contained in Diaz, 1967, 4: pp. 494-500. 
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orickx were parties to all of these fantastic plans, but 
declined to sign their own names to the letters of credit, 
lest they commit their governments or risk their own 
lives thereby.** The diplomats blundered in permitting 
themselves the luxury of an exotic instrument to handle 
so delicate a plot. 

Princess Agnes zu Salm-Salm had been born in the 
United States and raised in Quebec Province, Canada. 
She had earned her living for several years as a circus 
equestrienne acrobat. In 1862 she had married Prince 
Felix zu Salm-Salm of Prussia who had come to the 
United States to offer his sword to the Union during the 
Civil War. In 1866 the couple had sought new ad- 
venture in Mexico,®® arriving at Maximilian’s court in 
time to assist at its demise. The princess, who had re- 
mained with her husband at Querétaro, had been per- 
mitted to enjoy her liberty after the imprisonment of the 
emperor, her husband,®® and the other imperial officers. 

Princess Salm-Salm had been charged by the emperor 
and the conspiratorial diplomats with the task of brib- 
ing key officers to permit the escape of the imperialist 
chieftains. The princess’s failure to seduce a certain 
Colonel Palacios resulted in the discovery of the plot.*° 
Fortunately for the diplomats, there was no written 
proof of their complicity in the escape plan. Con- 
sequently, their only punishment was expulsion from the 
city until the settlement of the emperor’s case. The 
princess was jailed.*! 

For the emperor, the departure of the envoys without 
a farewell audience, was a real blow. He now had 
only Magnus to serve as his spokesman at Juarez’s 
capital. 


37 Desternes and Chandet, 1964: pp. 447-448. Both Lago and 
Magnus had signed the letters, but cut out their signatures with 


- scissors when they realized the danger (Corti, 1928: 2: p. 813). 


88 Princess Salm-Salm was born December 25, 1840, in Swan- 
ton, Vermont. Her maiden name was Agnes Elizabeth Winona 
Leclercq Joy (Kiihn, 1965: p. 222). 

39 Prince Salm-Salm had been a colonel on the emperor’s 
staff, but had been promoted, at Querétaro, to the rank of 
brigadier-general. The honor was a dangerous one since the 
republicans punished prisoners more severely as their rank was 
higher (Wydenbruck to Beust, September 3, 1867, No. 43, 
Washington, Min. d. Auss., Box 64; Romero to Seward, 
September 9, 1867, enclosed in Gerolt to Bismarck, September 
30, 1867, Prussia-Mex., Box 54, Part 2). 

40 An explanation of the princess’s understanding of the 
word “seduce” goes beyond the limits set for a diplomatic 
history. See Corti, 1928: 2: p. 812; Desternes and Chandet, 
1964: pp. 448-449. The princess’s own description of her 
activities gives no hint of any impropriety (Blasio, 1934: pp. 
197-202). 

41 British envoy Middleton either believed or pretended to 
believe that his colleagues had had nothing to do with Princess 
Salm-Salm. He reported home that only “a very weak mind” 
could have devised an escape from a town garrisoned by eight 
thousand troops (Middleton to Stanley, June 23, 1867, No. 64, 
PRO, FO, 50/406). The French minister learned the entire 
story, however, because French Consul Forest had been desig- 
nated by Maximilian to join him on the flight to serve as his 
guide since he knew the nearby country (Forest to Dano, June 
30, 1867, Mexico, Diaz, 1967: 4: p. 530). 
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On the day of the diplomats’ sudden departure, the 
court had returned a verdict of guilty and sentenced the 
emperor and Generals Mejia and Miramon to death. 
The sentence was read to the condemned on the next 
day, the sixteenth. As it was intended that the execution 
of sentence should occur at three o’clock that after- 
noon, the victims prepared for death. Magnus, how- 
ever, informed of the news at San Luis Potosi, begged 
for three day’s grace to return to the emperor before the 
execution.*? | 

Maximilian spent his last three days in useless pleas 
addressed to the republican authorities on behalf of the 
two doomed generals.** He also issued his last order 
to his soldiers, thanking them for their services and com- 
manding their submission to the republic.** 

Magnus at Querétaro, for his final audiences with the 


42 Magnus to Curtopassi, June 19, 1867, copy enclosed in 
Middleton to Stanley, June 24, 1867, No. 65, Mexico, PRO, FO, 
50/406. 

43 Maximilian to Escobedo, June 18, 1867, Querétaro, Prussia- 
Mex., Box 54, Part 2; Maximilian to Juarez, June 18, 19, 1867, 
Querétaro, ibid. 

44 Maximilian to all general officers, June 17, 1867, Querétaro, 


Kühn, 1965: pp. 256-257. 
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imprisoned sovereign, sent his petitions for clemency 
to Sebastián Lerdo de Tejada. He telegraphed an as- 
surance that if the three prisoners were released, the 
sovereigns of Europe would guarantee that they would 
never again set foot on Mexican soil. Magnus spoke 
unofficially, of course, since he had no authorization to 
contact Juárez on behalf of any European government.* 
Nevertheless, Juárez could only have been hardened by 
the reminder that the prisoner, Maximilian of Habsburg, 
was the brother of the Emperor of Austria, the brother- 
in-law of the King of the Belgians, the cousin of the 
Queens of Great Britain and Spain and the Kings of 
Italy, Portugal, and Prussia.*® 

On June 19, Maximilian I of Mexico died at 
Querétaro. With him died the sovereignty and the 
diplomacy of the Mexican Empire. 


45 Magnus to Lerdo, June 18, 1867, telegraph, Querétaro, 
ibid., p. 273. 

46 One author ascribes Machiavellian motives to Magnus, 
stating that Maximilian’s death was sought actively by Prussia, 
as a means of weakening Austria. See Frank Weber, 1966: pp. 
64-65. The present writer finds that argument incredible and 
is willing to credit Magnus and Bismarck with humanitarian 
motives. 


XVII. LAST LEAVES 


... Her Majesty thinks that it would not be right—indeed, that it would 


hardly be decent—to proceed to hold the Review! tomorrow. 


Conse- 


quently, Her Majesty, prompted by her own feelings, and out of respect 
also to the feelings of those connected by relationship with the Emperor 
Maximilian, has determined to postpone the Review. I trust, however, that 
it will not be postponed for any lengthened period. Her Majesty is well 
aware of the disappointment which must be felt by so many persons owing 
to the postponement at the last moment of a display which would have 


given universal gratification. . . .? 


The emperor’s death cut the last political bonds 
which bound men to his empire. Baron Lago, ex- 
pelled from Querétaro and resigned to the emperor’s 
doom, sent that mournful message to the Austrian troops 
who formed the most dependable element of the garrison 
at the capital. Through the good offices of the Spanish 
consul? and the first secretary of Spain’s legation,* both 
still trapped at Tacubaya, Lago’s messages reached 
Colonel Count Karl zu Khevenhüller. The commander 
of the remaining foreign troops at the capital immedi- 
ately informed Márquez, in writing, that he regarded 
himself as relieved of his oath to defend the empire. He 
never received a reply. The leading members of the 


1 During the many years in which Queen Victoria was in a 
state of semi-retirement following the death of Prince Albert, 
military reviews honored by her presence assumed special 
significance in the public eye. 

2 Derby’s reply to a parliamentary question placed by Lord 
John Russell, July 4, 1867, Hansard, Parliamentary Debates, 
188: p. 964. 

3 Sebastián de Mobellan. 

4 José de Argaiz. 


The Earl of Derby, Prime Minister 


junta went into hiding. General Ramón Tabera, com- 
manding the native Mexican garrison then offered sur- 
render to General Porfirio Diaz and the triumphant 
republicans. Offering no conditions, the armies of Presi- 
dent Benito Juarez entered their capital on June 21, a 
trifle more than four years after they had abandoned 
it to the French in 1863.° 

The Liberal army behaved with remarkable restraint, 
though they did execute summarily such notorious mem- 
bers of the late government as Generals Vidaurri® and 
O’Horan.”? Incredibly, Marquez the most execrated 
villain of the lot, managed his own escape to the safety 
of Cuba.® 


5 Middleton to Stanley, June 21, 1867, No. 61, Mexico, PRO, 
FO, 50/406. 

6 Lago to Beust, undated July, 1867, unnumbered, Mexico, 
Min. d. Auss., Box 97; Middleton to Stanley, July 8, 1867, No. 
74, Mexico, PRO, FO, 50/407. 

T Same to same, August 28, 1867, No. 95, Mexico, tbid. 

8 Carefully disguised, Marquez found immediate refuge in 
Havana (Corti, 1928: 2: p. 824). 
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Vera Cruz fell to Juarez shortly after the capital. On 
July 15, the President of the Mexican Republic was once 
more resident at the national palace in Mexico City.° 

Panic descended on the foreign community in Mexico. 
Diaz, well in control of his disciplined troops, instituted 
republican rule by imposing a tax of one per cent on the 
value of all real and personal property. He then 
ordered the arrest of all who had held office under the 
late empire, including a considerable number of 
foreigners, the most prominent of whom were Felix 
Eloin and Father Fischer.’° Just five days after the 
entry of the republicans into the capital, the text of a 
decree issued at San Luis Potosi was published. In 
it Foreign Minister Lerdo announced the decision of his 
government to regard its diplomatic relations as broken 
with any power which had made war upon the republic 
or failed to recognize it. The nationals of such foreign 
powers were to “cease to enjoy in the Republic any 
other privileges than those conceded by the laws of the 
Republic to its citizens.” 1 

In light of that development, the majority of the 
legations which had been accredited to the defunct em- 
pire made preparations for immediate departure. One 
by one the Belgian, French, Italian, and Prussian chiefs 
of mission” submitted formal written requests to Acting 
United States Minister Marcus Otterbourg,!* asking him 
to protect the interests of their nationals after the closing 
of their respective legations. 

Seward promptly approved Otterbourg’s tentative 
acceptance of that responsibility but reminded him that 
the specific assent of Foreign Minister Lerdo would be 
required.* Lerdo’s reply was severe and unexpected : 


As I have had the honor to inform you verbally before, 
the Government of Mexico, desiring to avoid all danger 
of disturbance of its friendly relations with the United 
States feels that it would be better that you should not in- 


® Middleton to Stanley, July 19, 1867, No. 75, Mexico, PRO, 
FO, 50/407. 

10 Same to same, July 8, 1867, No. 69, Mexico, ibid. 

11 Decree by Sebastian Lerdo de Tejada, April 1, 1867, San 
Luis Potosi, enclosed with Middleton to Stanley, June 26, 1867, 
No. 67, Mexico, PRO, FO, 50/406. 

12 Hoorickx to Otterbourg, July 14, 1867, U. S. National 
Archives, Microcopy 97, Roll 32; Dano to Otterbourg, July 17, 
1867, ibid.; Curtopassi to Otterbourg, July 17, 1867, ibid., 
Magnus to Otterbourg, September 18, 1867; Lerdo to Otter- 
bourg, September 7, 1867, ibid.; Lerdo to Plumb, October 26, 
1867, ibid. 

13 Seward had been utterly frustrated in his attempts to per- 
suade Judge Campbell to leave New Orleans for his Mexican 
mission. Following Campbell’s forced resignation, Seward had 
been unable to name a successor acceptable politically to the 
Senate. Thus, in the face of a mounting crisis, Seward took 
the emergency step of naming the United States consul at 
Mexico City, minister there. Otterbourg never received the 
Senate’s approval but served as minister until he was notified of 
his replacement (Seward to Campbell, June 15, 1867, U. S. 
National Archives, Microcopy 77, Roll 113; W. Seward to F. 
Seward, June 21, 1867, ibid.; Seward to Plumb, August 14, 
1867, ibid.). | 

14 Seward to Otterbourg, August 10, 1867, No. 11, Washing- 
ton, ibid. 
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Fic. 15. Don Sebastian Lerdo de Tejada, foreign minister of 
the Mexican Republic, 1863-1871. Riva Palacio, Mexico 
a Través de los Siglos, 5. 


terpose any mediation of an official character in the in- 
stances in which the subjects of France and Belgium!’ 
might desire to promote their interests. But should you 
wish to interpose your good offices privately. the Govern- 
ment will attend to them with all possible consideration. 

In short, foreigners resident in Mexico who have no rep- 
resentatives ... are under the protection of the Mexican 
authorities; and to them, they can recur with the confidence 
that... they will enjoy the guarantees that the laws of the 
Republic concede.*® 


The only European envoys who showed no disposi- 
tion to leave Mexico were those of Spain and Great 
Britain. The Marquis de Ribera had been waiting 
patiently at Tacubaya during the entire siege, following 
his dramatic decision to break relations with Marquez. 
Upon the entry of Porfirio Diaz into the city, the 
Spaniards quietly returned and reopened their legation. 
Mr. Middleton and his staff at the British legation had 
never left the capital. Consequently Ribera and Middle- 
ton, although not recognizing the Juarez regime, ap- 
parently hoped that they could serve usefully as de- 
fenders of their respective nationals, on an unofficial 
level. In this connection, they were successful, for the 





15 Belgium and France were singled out because their envoys 
were the first to seek the protection of the United States lega- 
tion for their nationals. The same answer applied to all the 
powers which had recognized the late empire. 

16 Lerdo to Otterbourg, September 7, 1867, U. S. National 
Archives, Microcopy 97, Roll 32. 
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Mexican authorities were happy to have the means of 
ridding the country of numerous imperialist soldiers of 
fortune who were freed from prison and remanded to 
the care of their legations for a speedy repatriation.” 
Even the French legation enjoyed success in obtaining 
passports for about three hundred indigent persons 
desiring to leave Mexico.*® 

On the other hand, however, the government went 
out of its way to demonstrate the fact that republican 
Mexico regarded all of its treaties with powers which 
had recognized the empire as null and void. The police 
broke into Baron Magnus’s residence, smashed all locks, 
freely seized papers, then sealed all drawers and closets 
forbidding even the owner to use them. Only the un- 
official intercession of the United States obtained some 
amelioration of those stringent regulations.® Even 
more distressing to the diplomats at Mexico, was an 
initial decision by the government to refuse to issue 
passports to the Belgian, Austrian, French, Italian, and 
Prussian envoys.”° It was speculated that the Juarez 
government intended to hold the European ministers 
as hostages, demanding either cash war indemnities or 
the surrender of such outstanding supporters of the em- 
pire as General Almonte.”? 

If such had ever been Juarez’s intention, he abandoned 
the idea quickly enough. All that the Mexicans seemed 
really to want was an opportunity to force each of the 
departing diplomats to submit a request for his passport, 
in writing, to the Mexican Foreign Ministry. Properly 
addressed, such a note would constitute a tacit recogni- 
tion of the republic by her worst enemies. One by one 
the diplomats capitulated. In a most cordial, though 
informal talk at Lerdo’s home, the Spanish envoy was 
made to understand that though the old treaties had 
been rendered null and void by European recognition 
of Emperor Maximilian, Mexico would welcome any 
European proposals to renegotiate their terms. Lerdo 
made it plain that Mexico intended to use her new free- 
dom from foreign control to end the disadvantageous 
relationship, in the fields of commerce and finance, be- 
tween Mexico and her creditors.?? 

At an informal level, and without the embarrassment 
of intervention by the United States, Lerdo not only 


17 Wydenbruck to Beust, July 31, 1867, Telegraph, Washing- 
ton, Min. d. Auss., Box 64; Middleton to Stanley, August 3, 
1867, No. 86, Mexico, PRO, FO, 50/407. 

18 Dano to Moustier, July 8, 1867, Mexico, Diaz, 1967: 4: p. 
536. 

19 Seward to Gerolt, September 23, 1867, enclosed in Gerolt 
to Bismarck, September 23, 1867, Prussia-Mex., Box 54, 
Part 1. 

20 The British and Spanish envoys had no immediate intention 
of leaving, so they were not faced with refusals. 

21 General Almonte had been imperial Mexican minister to 
both France and Great Britain at the moment of the fall of 
Querétaro (Middleton to Stanley, July 8, 1867, No. 71 ciphered, 
Mexico, PRO, FO, 50/406; Dano to Moustier, June 27, 1867, 
Mexico, Diaz, 1967: 4: p. 504). 

22 Middleton to Stanley, July 27, 1867, No. 79, Mexico, PRO, 
FO, 50/407. 
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cheerfully produced passports, but guaranteed military 
escort to a seaport for the departing envoys. 

On July 17 Baron Lago departed Mexico via 
Tampico.” Ribera and his large legation staff left for 
Europe in late July. The French, Italian, and Belgian 
legations departed the capital on August 8** having 
received the most courteous possible farewell notes 
from Minister Lerdo.” 

Thus by early August, only the Prussian and British 
envoys were still in residence. Magnus would have been 
happy enough to leave and had been authorized to do so 
by Count Bismarck, but he had exhausted himself in 
vain efforts to release the body of the dead emperor for 
burial in Europe. He awaited only his own physical 
recuperation to follow his colleagues to his homeland.” 
With Magnus’s departure for Europe in November,” 
only Mr. Middleton still held his ground. 

The British Foreign Office had taken the same prag- 
matic view in 1867 as it had taken in 1863-1864. Just 
as the same legation staff which had been accredited to 
the republic was on hand to greet the empire, so it was 
proposed that the legation which had been accredited to 
the empire might greet the republic. Middleton had 
received the clearest orders to remain at his post, to do 
nothing which could be construed as recognition of 
Juarez, yet to do everything possible to work with 
republican officials, informally, to protect British 
interests.?® 

It apparently struck Lord Stanley as incredible that 
the Mexicans chose to assume a stance indicating in- 
difference to British diplomatic ties. Twice, lengthy 
dispatches were drawn up at London, somewhat violent 
in tone, describing the grounds on which Britain had 
decided to recall her legation in Mexico. Both drafts 
were rejected by the foreign secretary. It was only on 
October 25 that a much more moderate one was finally 
approved by Lord Stanley who pronounced it “Excel- 
lent.” This missive which Middleton did not receive 
until early December?’ stated, in part: 


The decision of the Mexican Government... not to hold 
official communication with the agents of Powers which 
recognized the late Imperial Government, renders it no 


23 Same to same, July 19, 1867, No. 76, Mexico, ibid. 

24 Same to same, August 8, 1867, No. 90, Mexico, ibid. The 
French ironclad Phlegeton picked up Dano at Vera Cruz on 
August 17 and carried him to New York (Middleton to Stanley, 
August 28, 1867, No. 95, Mexico, ibid.). 

25 Dano to Moustier, July 29, 1867, Mexico, Diaz, 1967: 4: p. 
541. 

26 Magnus to Bismarck, August 28, 1867, San Luis Potosi, 
Prussia-Mex., Box 54, Part 2. 

27 Same to same, December 14, 1867, Telegraph, St. Nazaire, 
France, ibid. 

28 Stanley to Middleton, June 28, July 24, September 30, 
October 1, 1867, Nos. 47, 48, 53, 62, 63, 64, London, PRO, FO, 
50/404; E. Hammond to Middleton, August 31, 1867, private, 
London, tbid. 

29 Middleton to Lerdo, December 8, 1867, enclosed with 
Middleton to Stanley, December 9, 1867, No. 134, Mexico, PRO, 
FO, 50/408. 
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longer compatible with the dignity of Her Majesty’s 


Government to keep up in Mexico even the semblance of 
a diplomatic Mission. 

Looking to the numbers of British subjects and the 
amount of British property in Mexico, Her Majesty’s 
Government would not have been indisposed to allow Her 
Majesty’s Chargé d’Affaires to remain in Mexico for a 
time, even though he might not be in official relations with 
the existing Government, in the hope that he might in- 
directly be a protector to his Countrymen during the State 
of transition through which the affairs of the Republic are 
passing. 

But as the Mexican Government have formally announced 
this determination to hold no intercourse with govern- 
ments which acknowledged the de facto Government that 
preceded them, and have thereby invested their decision 
with the character of retaliation for the policy which these 
governments pursued when the Imperial Government was 
established in Mexico, no other alternatives remain for Her 
Majesty’s government than to acquiesce and withdraw Her 
Majesty’s Mission altogether from the Country... . 

But as regards the Consuls . . . I do not think it de- 
sirable that they should quit the Country, unless circum- 
stances should make it absolutely necessary for them to do 
so. You will enjoin them, however, to refrain from any 
attempt to force official communications with the authori- 
ties: but to confine themselves, if they should apply to 
them to verbal representations in behalf of any British in- 
terests that may be placed in jeopardy. They should appeal 
not so much to Treaties as to the goodwill of the Authori- 
ties who it may be hoped will be disposed to yield to 
friendly representations, what they would withhold from 
formal demands... . 

Her Majesty’s Government hope that ... a better state 
of things may not be long delayed. They have no wish 
to be on any other terms than those of friendship with 
Mexico, under whatever form this Government may be ad- 
ministered; both Countries have many valuable interests in 
common; and it is with no small concern that Her 
Majesty’s Government find themselves compelled by this act 
of the Government of Mexico to withdraw, even for a time, 
the British Mission from that Country.*° 


Middleton’s orders were delayed by an outbreak of 
cholera aboard the mail packet carrying the crucial 
pouch. Consequently, he did not receive them until the 
night of December 9. His official note to Lerdo request- 
ing his passports, predated to December 8, was sub- 
mitted immediately.’ 

The Mexican foreign minister’s reply was firm and 
dignified, but conciliatory. Lerdo de Tejada went so 
far as to refrain from signing his official titles to his 
note. Thus he spared Middleton the embarrassment of 
a debate over the official character of this final cor- 
respondence. Lerdo’s language will serve as a model 
for Mexico’s attitude toward all her recent opponents. 


With regard to the motives which have induced Her 
Britannic Majesty’s Government to the effect alluded to, 
you have been pleased to acquaint me that, you ask for the 
Passports in consequence of the decision of the Mexican 
Government not to communicate with the agents of such 


30 Stanley to Middleton, October 25, 1867, No. 65, London, 
PRO, FO, 50/404. 

31 Middleton to Lerdo, December 8, 1867, enclosed with 
Middleton to Stanley, December 9, 1867, No. 134, Mexico, PRO, 
FO, 50/408. 
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powers as recognized the so called Government of the 
Arch-Duke Maximilian. 

The position in which the Mexican Government saw it- 
self placed, and is still placed, in regard to those Powers 
has not been the result of its own will. The latter it was 
who adopted the decision of putting an end to the friendly 
treaty relations which they had concluded with the Mexican 
Republic, in disowning her existence in the Society of 
Nations. | 

The Republic has existed and still exists by the will of 
the Mexican People. It’s (sic) Government has had and 
still has the intention, that when those Governments may 
desire to treat again with the Republic, not to place any 
difficulty in the way of so doing in just and proper terms. 

The Government has taken care that British Subjects 
residing in Mexico should be under the efficacious protec- 
tion of the Laws. Not a single case of complaint has come 
to the knowledge of the Government as having been made 
either in those places which during the war remained sub- 
ject to the authority of the Republic or throughout its 
whole extent since the effects of the French Intervention 
terminated. 

The Government of the Republic, as hitherto, will fulfil 
a duties imposed by the Rights of Nations and its own 

aws. 

The Escort you require, so soon as you are ready to take 
your departure shall be at your disposal whenever you may 
be pleased to ask for it.82 


Early in 1868, H. M. S. Jason embarked the 
British legation staff at Vera Cruz and started them 
on their journey home, by way of New York. The 
departing British took care to leave an extensive con- 
sular corps on Mexican soil and also made quiet provi- 
sion for frequent visits to Vera Cruz by. British war- 
ships intended to offer additional security for British 
subjects in the country.*4 

The United States, although unsuccessful in efforts 
to save Emperor Maximilian’s life, played a very real 
role in hastening the liberation of a large number of 
lesser officials.’ Upon the personal plea of the Belgian 
foreign minister, Seward instructed Otterbourg and his 
successor Edward Lee Plumb to intercede for Felix 
Eloin.*® At the request of the Prussian government, 
similar efforts were exerted for Prince Salm-Salm.%? 


32 Lerdo to Middleton, December 11, 1867, enclosed with 
Middleton to Stanley, December 22, 1867, No. 139, Mexico, 
ibid. The present English translation is that contained in the 
Public Record Office. The author has merely revised spelling 
in a few cases. . 

33 Middleton to Stanley, December 9, 22, 1867, Nos. 134, 139, 
Mexico, ibid. 

34 Memorandum by Edmund Hammond, permanent under- 
secretary at the Foreign Office, approved by Lord Stanley, at- 
tached to draft of Stanley to Middleton, October 25, 1867, No. 
65, London, PRO, FO, 50/404. 

35 Wm. Hunter to Otterbourg, July 30, 1867, No. 8, Wash- 
ington, U. S. National Archives, Microcopy 77, Roll 113. By 
November all foreigners under the rank of general had been 
freed (Middleton to Stanley, November 5, 1867, No. 117, Mex- 
ico, PRO, FO, 50/408). 

36 Rogier to Delfosse, August 29, 1867, No. 33, Brussels, 
Belge, AAE, Microcopy T 125, Roll 5; Delfosse to Rogier, 
September 14, 1867, No. 34, Washington, ibid. 

37 Salm-Salm had served in the Union army during the Civil 
War which gave him an additional claim upon the United States 
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In such cases, the discreet and tactful mediation of 
Seward, Otterbourg, and Plumb produced good results 
where the clumsy tactics of Judge Campbell had 
failed.** 

In one important area, however, the Mexicans proved 
obdurate. President Juarez clung tenaciously to the 
cadaver of his fallen rival, the late emperor. He had 
ordered the corpse to be embalmed by Mexican physi- 
cians and refused to allow Dr. Samuel Basch to per- 
form the last service requested of him by the dead 
man.*®° Baron Magnus, who had charged himself with 
the thankless task of obtaining release of the body for 
its shipment to Europe, met no success.*® Instead, it 
was kept under heavy guard at the Capuchin chapel in 
Querétaro.** 

The news of the execution did not reach Washing- 
ton until June 29.4? Vienna learned the news by tele- 
graph and cable through New York on June 30.“ 
After checking the authenticity of the report, Beust in- 
formed his diplomats in western Europe of the event.** 
At Washington, the Austrian envoy took pains to in- 
form the Belgian envoy of the death of King Leopold's 
brother-in-law.*® By July 2, even the Russian court 
had received confirmation of the news from Quereétaro.*® 
All of monarchial Europe wore mourning for the fallen 
Habsburg sovereign.*” 


(Seward to Plumb, August 29, 1867, unnumbered, Washington, 
U. S. National Archives, Microcopy 77, Roll 113; Romero to 
Seward, September 9, 1867, copy enclosed in Gerolt to Bis- 
marck, September 30, 1867, Prussia-Mex., Box 54, Part 2; 
Lerdo to Plumb, November 5, 1867, Prussia-Mex., Box 54, 
Part 2; Wydenbruck to Beust, September 3, 1867, No. 43, 
Washington, Min. d. Auss., Box 64). 

38 Franckenstein to Beust, November 20, 1867, No. 52, Wash- 
ington, ibid.; Delfosse to Seward, December 5, 1867, copy en- 
closed in Delfosse to Rogier, December 7, 1867, No. 42, Wash- 
ington, Belge, AAE, Microcopy T 125, Roll 5. Both Eloin and 
Salm-Salm left Mexico in the company of Baron Magnus (U.S. 
Consul at Havana Thomas Savage to Seward, November 19, 
1867, enclosed in Prussia-Mex., Box 54, Part 2). 

39 Lerdo to Magnus, June 30, 1867, San Luis Potosi, ibid. 

40 Magnus to Bismarck, August 17, 1867, San Luis Potosi, 
Kiihn, 1965: pp. 265-285. 

41 Lago to Beust, undated July, 1867, unnumbered and ci- 
phered, Min. d. Auss., Box 97. 

42 The Austrian legation at Washington received the news one 
day before it reached the United States government from diplo- 
matic and naval sources (Wydenbruck to Beust, June 29, 1867, 
telegram, Washington, Min. d. Auss., Box 64; F. A. Roe, 
commander of the U. S. S. Tacony to Secretary of the Navy 
Gideon Welles, June 25, 1867, telegram, from the Harbor of 
Vera Cruz via New Orleans, U. S. National Archives, Micro- 
copy 97, Roll 31). 

43 Austrian consul at New York Loosey to Beust, June 30, 
1867, Telegram, Min. d. Auss., Box 64; Beust to Metternich 
and Apponyi, June 30, 1867, telegrams, Vienna, Min. d. Auss., 
Box 48. 

44 Tbhid. 

45 Delfosse to Rogier, June 30, 1867, No. 27, Washington, 
Belge, AAE, Microcopy T 125, Roll 5. 

46 Budberg to Prince Gortchakov, July 2, 1867, Paris, tele- 
gram, Prussia-Mex., Box 54, Part 2. 

47 The grand vizier to the Turkish Ambassador at Vienna 
Hayder Effendi, July 4, 1867, telegram No. 19621 X 57, Con- 
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At Vienna, however, the matter of reclaiming the 
body of Emperor Francis Joseph’s brother began to 
assume the proportions of a monumental embarrass- 
ment. 

Magnus could obtain nothing from the Mexicans 
because he persisted in speaking as a private individual, 
without instructions from any government. <A Mr. 
Davidson, who represented the Rothschild Bank in 
Mexico called upon Lerdo and learned that the republic 
would not surrender the disputed corpse until it re- 
ceived a formal written request from the Austrian 
government. In a word, the Mexicans were determined 
to exploit the tragedy to obtain tacit Austrian recogni- 
tion of the republic.** | 

The Austrians very quickly realized the nature of the 
unpleasant and humiliating choice facing them. Before 
initiating any action, they checked the sources of the 
reports concerning Mexican conditions for surrender 
of the body.*® It was obviously important that they 
should avoid any initiative until reasonably certain 
that it would achieve its objective. 

As soon as it was confident of that fact, however, the 
Vienna cabinet dispatched a special envoy to Mexico 
to perform the painful mission. Their choice was Vice 
Admiral Baron Wilhelm von Tegetthoff, who had been 
the confidant and comrade of Archduke Ferdinand 
Maximilian during his service in the imperial navy. 
The same Admiral Tegetthoff had commanded the 
Novara during Maximilian and Charlotte’s voyage to 
Mexico in 1864.5° Tegetthoff had traveled extensively 
in the new world"! and was, perhaps, the ideal choice 
for so delicate a mission. 

Tegetthoff reported first to Wydenbruck at Washing- 
ton, bearing a letter of introduction from Beust asking 
his full assistance. Seward had chosen to escape the 
Washington heat and was vacationing at his home in 
Auburn, New York. Wydenbruck urged the admiral 
to delay his journey to Mexico and accompany him to 


stantinople, Turkey F. M. The Austrian imperial couple canceled 
a visit to Paris originally scheduled as part of the festivities for 
the Paris Exposition of 1867. Instead the emperors exchanged 
letters of condolence expressing what may be supposed to have 
been sincere regrets (Francis Joseph to Napoleon, July 3, 7, 
1867, enclosed with Beust to Metternich, July 7, 1867, Vienna, 
Min. d. Auss., Box 48; Napoleon to Francis Joseph, July 2, 
1867, enclosed with Metternich to Beust, July 2, 1867, No. 83 
telegram cipher, Paris, ibid.). 

48 Middleton to Stanley, July 29, 1867, No. 83, Mexico, PRO, 
FO, 50/407. Davidson had been designated by Lago as cus- 
todian of all the personal property of the late emperor (ibid.). 

49 Wydenbruck to Beust, July 31, 1867, telegram, Washington, 
Min. d. Auss., Box 64. 

50 Desternes and Chandet, 1964: p. 477. 

51 Tegetthoff had been in the United States from January to 
April 1867, charged with a mission to study the U. S. Navy. 
He had been well received at leading naval installations on the 
east coast. His diaries for the missions to the United States 
and Mexico are available in photostatic copy in the Library of 
Congress, Manuscripts Division. ‘For their catalog citation 


consult the bibliography of this work under “Tagebücher Tegett- 
hoffs 1867.” 
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Auburn, hopeful that Seward might become a more 
active participant in the Austrian effort. Tegetthoff, 
however, refused to listen to talk of delay, declining 
even to pay courtesy calls to invoke the support of the 
French and Prussian ministers at Washington. The 
greatest concession made by the impatient special envoy, 
was the composition of a letter, in English, addressed to 
Seward. After less than a day in Washington, Tegett- 
hoff began the journey to New Orleans, overland by 
train, on August 4.°? 

Wydenbruck was gratified to learn, when Seward 
returned to Washington, that approval had already 
been given to Otterbourg and to United States Naval 
Commander F. A. Roe? to lend their good offices to any 
effort to repatriate the imperial victim’s body. In- 
deed, Seward showed his misunderstanding of Juarez’s 
intentions by imagining that Otterbourg and Roe might 
enjoy success before Tegetthoff even reached Mexico.** 

On August 14, the admiral was at New Orleans. A 
week later he boarded the Austrian corvette Elizabeth 
for the final leg of his voyage to Mexico.” On the last 
day of the month, the special envoy, joined by his 
brother, Colonel Count Tegetthoff, and two other naval 
officers arrived safely at Mexico City. To the surprise 
of observers, Tegetthoff presented himself to the Mexi- 
can foreign minister as having come from Austria in a 
purely private capacity at the request of the mother and 
other kinsmen of the illustrious dead. Apparently the 
Austrians resisted the unpalatable notion of rendering 
Tegetthoff an accredited envoy of the imperial govern- 
ment. Lerdo de Tejada was most courteous but in- 
formed the admiral that the body would be released only 
upon receipt of a formal written request from the 
interested persons.*® | 

The frustrated special envoy was forced to admit his 
failure in anguished telegraphic messages home.’ 
Having put itself in a position from which retreat was 
impossible, without recovery of the body, the Austrian 
government decided to sacrifice pride and yield to the 
Mexicans. A formal letter was addressed by Beust as 
chancellor of the empire to Lerdo as foreign minister 


52 Wydenbruck to Beust, August 5, 1867, No. 38, Washington, 
Min. d. Auss., Box 64. 

53 Commander Roe, aboard the U. S. S. Tacony off Vera 
Cruz had been the first person to send dependable details of 
Maximilian’s death to the United States government (Roe to 
Welles, June 25, 1867, telegram via New Orleans, U. S. 
National Archives, Microcopy 97, Roll 31). 

54 Wydenbruck to Beust, August 7, 1867, No. 39, Washington, 
Min. d. Auss., Box 64. Seward was as good as his. word. He 
ordered the newly accredited United States minister to Mexico 
to support Roe’s efforts to transfer custody of the body to the 
Austrians (Seward to E. L. Plumb, August 26, 1867, No. 4, 
Washington, Microcopy 77, Roll 113). 

55 Wydenbruck to Beust, August 21, 1867, No. 41, Washing- 
ton, Min. d. Auss., Box 64. 

56 Middleton to Stanley, September 9, 1867, No. 99, Mexico, 
PRO, FO, 50/408. 

57 Franckenstein to Beust, September 20, 1867, No. 46 A-D, 
Washington, Min. d. Auss., Box 64. 
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of Mexico. The use of official titles on both sides 
satisfied the Mexican demand. Beust’s request was 
worded with exquisite care: 


Monsieur le Ministre: 


A premature death having torn the Archduke Ferdinand 
Maximilian®* from the esteem of his relations, His Imperial 
Royal and Apostolic Majesty desires very naturally that the 
mortal remains of his unfortunate brother should have a 
final resting place in the tomb where rest the ashes of the 
Princes of the House of Austria. 

The Father, Mother and other Brothers of the August 
deceased, participate in this desire with the same interest, 
as well as the members of the Imperial Family in general. 

The Emperor, my August Master, is confident that the 
Mexican Government yielding to a feeling of humanity, will 
not refuse to mitigate the just grief of His Majesty, by 
facilitating the realization of this request. 

Consequently, Vice-Admiral Tegetthoff has been sent to 
Mexico, with orders to request the President to have de- 
livered to him the remains of the beloved brother of His 
Imperial Majesty, to have them conveyed to Europe. 

For my part, I am charged as Minister of the Imperial 
House, to request the benevolent interposition of Your 
Excellency, in order to obtain for the Vice-Admiral the 
proper authority in the premises. 

Having the honor, Mr. Minister, to request you before- 
hand to intercede with the Chief of State, the organ of 
gratitude of the August Imperial Family, for the fulfilment 
of its desire, and that you also accept the expression of that 
same gratitude, for the good offices you may lend, I em- 
brace this occasion to protest to Your Excellency the assur- 
ances of my high consideration. 


Minister of the Imperial House 
The Chancellor of the Empire 
Beust®? 


Tegetthoff did not receive the crucial letter from 
Beust until early November. On November 4 Lerdo 
delivered him a written reply addressed to Beust in 
which he consented to the surrender of the body to the 
special mission.®° 

On November 12, at six in the morning, one hundred 
cavalrymen, the special mission, and Dr. Basch left the 
capital escorting the body of Emperor Maximilian on its 
last journey to Vera Cruz. Because of the condition of 
the road, following heavy rains, the party took two 
full weeks to reach its destination.** 

On January 16, 1868, the Novara delivered its mel- 
ancholy burden to that same Trieste which had witnessed 
the departure of Maximilian and Charlotte in April 


58 The use of the archducal title does not necessarily concede 
the Mexican claim that the empire had never existed. Emperor 
Francis Joseph had recognized the restoration of his brother to 
all his rights as an Austrian archduke just prior to his death. 

59 The text of this letter is an English translation of the 
original given by Tegetthoff to the British envoy Middleton. 
The present writer has merely revised spelling and punctuation 
(Beust to Lerdo, September 25, 1867, Vienna, enclosed in 
Middleton to Stanley, November 26, 1867, No. 125, Mexico, 
PRO, FO, 50/408). 

60 Lerdo to Beust, November 24, 1867, Mexico, enclosed with 
ibid. 

6t Middleton to Stanley, November 26, 1867, No. 125, Mexico, 
ibid. 
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1864. On January 20 at three in the afternoon, a 
solemn requiem mass was celebrated at St. Stephen’s 
Cathedral in Vienna. The interment of the emperor in 
the Habsburg crypt was witnessed by the entire diplo- 
matic corps at Vienna, with the exception of the United 
States envoy.®? Special representatives of Napoleon III, 
Queen Victoria, and King William of Prussia were also 
present. The only Mexicans present were Gregorio 
Barandiarán and Angel Núñez, who had remained at 
the Vienna legation until the end, and the emperor’s 


62 Desternes and Chandet, 1964: p. 478. 

63 Seward did not make an issue of it, but discouraged United 
States diplomats from attending memorial services for the late 
emperor lest such attendance constitute a sort of recognition of 
the empire (Seward to Sanford, August 26, 1867, U. S. 
National Archives, Microcopy 77, Roll 19). 
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faithful secretary José Luis Blasio. The only other 
figures present who had played a role in the empire were 
Felix Eloin, the Belgian, Count Karl von Bombelles, a 
Prussian who had once commanded the imperial guard, 
and the late emperor’s Austrian physician, Dr. Basch. 

Long before Querétaro, the European diplomacy of 
the Mexican Empire had dissipated into mist. In the 
growing threat of war on the Rhine, the burial of a 
Habsburg archduke at Vienna scarcely weighed in the 
scale. Eyes to the east! Mexico no longer mattered. 


64 Desternes and Chandet, 1964: p. 479; Blasio, 1934: p. 187. 
According to Blasio, the Marquis de Corio who had been 
Mexican chargé d’affaires at London and Brussels after the 
defection of Arrangoiz, also attended the ceremony. Blasio 
apparently did not regard him as a Mexican, however, since he 
was Milanese by origin (ibid., p. 186). 


EPILOGUE 


Historians are accused of writing fiction when they 
persist in the use of the word “if.” It is not a part of 
our service to Clio to describe what “might have been.” 
Even in this century when philosophic speculation is in 
style and straightforward narrative is regarded as old 
fashioned, the historian is still expected to adhere objec- 
tively to the truth as nearly as it can be discovered. 

Our intellectual forebears, the historians of the nine- 
teenth-century scientific school, enjoyed the illusion that 
they could reconstruct the exact truth if their foot- 
notes and documentation were unflinchingly honest and 
complete. We unhappy twentieth-century historians are 
more pessimistic. We doubt that the entire truth 1s 
ascertainable even if we possess a wealth of primary 
sources. We suspect that the dead mock us from their 
graves with the contradictions and lies they committed to 
paper. For us, the writing of history becomes a melan- 
choly exercise in existential stoicism, committed to the 
search for a truth conceded beforehand to be unattain- 
able. 

Many historian’s have visited Maximilian’s Mexico 
before these pages bore us to its shores. Most pre- 
vious examinations of that empire have concluded that 
it was an exercise in futility. Scholar after scholar has 
concluded that Maximilian von Habsburg came to his 
throne as a French puppet, that he had no independent 
foreign policy of his own, and that after the French had 
yielded to the threats of the United States, no diplomatic 
effort could have saved him. The pages which precede 
these lines will have illumined some arguments against 
a portion of those conclusions. 

In reviewing the life of the empire, we are led to 
speculate that the idea of a Mexican empire was within 
the realm of possibility. Certainly, after 1863 Napoleon 
III needed Maximilian desperately to effect a graceful 
yet honorable and profitable withdrawal from Mexico. 
The archduke could have and ought to have demanded 
a much higher price for his services than he did exact 
on the eve of embarkation. 


In retrospect it is easy for us to see that Napoleon 
misjudged the attitude of the United States completely. 
It is part of the genius of Seward’s policy that he 
managed to delude the imperialists into thinking that he 
was secretly sympathetic to them, almost to the very 
moment when he sprang the trap and revealed openly his 
willingness to use force to restore the Mexican Republic. 

Having the advantage of hindsight, we can state now 
that the best chance for the success of a Mexican 
empire would have been early and active alliance with 
Jefferson Davis’s Confederate States government. If 
Napoleon III had accepted Maximilian’s advice on that 
subject, a Confederate-Mexican alliance would have 
become a fact in 1863. In that event, the cession of 
monopoly mining rights in Sonora by Mexico would 
have become possible without concern for President 
Lincoln’s opinion. With Sonora as a pledge, Marshal 
Bazaine’s armies would have driven to the Rio Grande, 
depriving Juarez of his privileged sanctuary at Paso del 
Norte, thus disrupting or exiling the remnant of Mex- 
ico’s republican government. The native Mexican 
municipal authorities who had rallied to the empire 
would then have been spared the dangerous and com- 
promising game of swearing allegiance to a regime 
which abandoned them to their republican enemies as 
soon as war threatened with the United States. 

Of course, even if all of this had come to pass, Maxi- 
milian might still have been accurately described as a 
French puppet. Ironically, however, some of Maxi- 
milian’s worst errors of judgment were direct conse- 
quences of his attempts to assert his independence as a 
Mexican prince. Expressed simply, the Habsburg arch- 
duke was the wrong man, met by the wrong challenge, at 
the wrong time. 

As an anti-clericalist he attempted to exact a liberal 
concordat from a pontifical government under the ultra- 
conservative leadership of Pope Pius IX and Cardinal 
Antonelli. He fought bitterly with the Mexican cler- 
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icalists who could truthfully describe themselves as the 
empire’s only friends and founders. 

He attempted to govern with the aid of Liberal 
ministers who remained essentially republican in 
loyalty. He sacrificed his conservative and clericalist 
support without once gaining the genuine devotion of 
the masses of republican Puros. 

This anomaly among Habsburg princes understood 
nationalism and regarded it as a benign force. He 
raised the use of Spanish at court to the level of an 
obsessive fetish, offending both the foreign diplomats 
and Europeanized Mexican envoys who would have pre- 
ferred to demonstrate the elegance of their French. 
Yet, at the same time, Mexico’s nationalist emperor 
deeply offended Mexican sentiment by a prolonged, and 
too well-publicized campaign to retain his rights as an 
Austrian Habsburg. In the name of Mexican national- 
ism he laid claim to British Honduras, yet persisted in 
the hope that Great Britain might offer financial sup- 
port to his regime. 

Indeed for the fifty years of her history as an in- 
dependent nation, Mexico had been governed by con- 
servative and clericalist regimes more often than by 
liberal and secularist governments. A European prince 
capable of seizing enthusiastically the baton of leader- 
ship once held by Santa Anna, Miramoén, and Már- 
quez might have prospered in Mexico with a minimum 
of French support even without an active alliance with 
the Confederacy. 

To his own calamitous misfortune Ferdinand Maxi- 
milian von Habsburg cast away all his resources one 
_ by one. He refused to make concessions in Sonora and 
lost French support. He heeded Seward’s lulling siren- 
song and rejected Confederate alliance. He courted 
the Liberals and lost Conservative loyalty. He pursued 
the secularists and offended the clericalists. He clung 
to his Austrian origins even while proclaiming his im- 
movable devotion to Mexico, thus alienating both his 
old and new fatherlands. 

The men who served Emperor Maximilian during the 
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years of his reign deserve further study by Mexican 
historians. Was Don Fernando Ramirez, the emperor’s 
first foreign minister, sincerely devoted to his master’s 
suicidal diplomatic struggle with Austria and the Holy 
See? Does the possibility exist that Ramirez remained 
a disguised republican who betrayed the empire by the 
passionate and tactless extremism with which he ful- 
filled the emperor’s commands? 

Were Almonte and Hidalgo liars and opportunists 
who deliberately misled the French and Mexican 
imperial couples into the belief that a Mexican throne 
could be firmly established? Does the possibility exist 
that they were personally convinced of that spectre’s 
solidity at least until the fatal year 1866? Was 
Gutiérrez de Estrada a mere coward and a charlatan 
who thrust others forward to danger while he enjoyed 
the luxurious security of Roman exile? Does the 
possibility exist that he merely saw more quickly than 
anyone else Maximilian’s liberal anti-clericalism and 
rejected the man and his cause? 

Some of the imperialists emerge bearing a share of 
personal honor; Don Thomas Murphy who remained a 
conservative clericalist, fighting Ramirez and the em- 
peror’s liberal tendencies yet never once breaching his 
oath to his sovereign; Don Francisco de Paula Ar- 
rangoiz who left the imperial service rather than support 
a regime which no longer represented him; General 
Mejia, who undertook to hold the difficult northern 
frontier when Bazaine avoided the Rio Grande in fear 
of the United States. 

At the nadir in the inner circle are Generals Santa 
Anna, Miramon, and Marquez, all stained with treason, 
self-service, and double dealing. That Miramon should 
have died at Querétaro at the emperor’s side and be- 
come one of the martyred saints of the imperial legend 
constitutes a supreme irony. 

Historians reject prophecy. They eschew hindsight. 
They avoid the word “if.” We close with an acknowl- 


edgment of an ignorance only slightly narrowed. The 


questions still remain. 
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